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SANGUELAC. 



CHAPTER I. 

* MY MARYLAND !' 

ON the day but one before that fixed for their 
departure, Clarence, nervously anxious for 
their safety, and half afraid to leave them long, 
eager as was his interest in what was passing 
without, was conversing in a low tone with 
Kose, in a further corner of their sitting-room, 
when an exclamation from her mother, who had 
ventured to the window overlooking the street, 
called his attention. In a moment he was at 
her side, and saw at once that the collision he 
had anticipated was close at hand. Detached 
from the engine and drawn by horses, a train 
of railway-cars passed along this street on its 
way from the Northern to the Southern station, 
filled with Massachusetts volunteers m route 
for Washington, In the temper of the Mary- 
landers^ their appearance was regarded as at 
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once an insult and an outrage. It was a viola- 
tion of Federal law, of State sovereignty, and, 
considering its purpose, little less than a hostile 
invasion. Had the Governor been true to the 
cause he affected to espouse, it might have been 
resisted as such ; and the hot-headed, excited 
youth of the city regarded the forbearance of 
their Government as little better than treason. 
The parade of an enemy's force in their very 
streets was more than they could endure. Not 
only the roughs, whose lawless temper had given 
Baltimore a notoriety second only to that of New 
York, but men of all ranks gathered in crowds 
along the route, with an evidently growing 
disposition to interrupt the movement by force. 
As a Southerner, Clarence realised the ex- 
treme importance of the situation. That blood 
should be shed in Maryland, in the streets 
of her chief city, by soldiers sent from the 
most hated State in the Union on a mis- 
sion of more than questionable legality, was 
precisely what, in prospect of civil war, the 
Confederates had reason to desire. Such a col- 
lision must precipitate, he thought, the action 
of Maryland, force the hand of her Government, 
and throw her at once into the arms of the 
Southern Confederacy. And indeed nothing 
but a double treachery — the falsehood of the 
Governor on the one side, and the pledges 
by which, on the other, the Federal Govern- 
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ment kept the peace till it was strong enough 
to violate them, and overwhelm Maryland by 
military force — could have averted such a result. 
Still it was neither prudent that Clarence should 
interfere, nor desirable in the interests of his 
cause that he should be recognized; and though 
stones had been flung, and though the troops 
were loading, evidently under orders, and in a 
humour which made bloodshed probable, he re- 
strained at once his rising temper and the 
impulses of Southern manhood. 

At length, a Federal soldier snatched from 
one of the leaders of the mob a Confederate flag, 
paraded iu somewhat offensive proximity fo the 
invaders, broke its staff, and trampled it under 
his feet. In another instant, the author of the 
insult was shot down. His comrades raised 
their rifles, and Clarence saw at once that, be- 
tween inexperience and rage, they were likely 
to use them in a manner quite as dangerous to 
43pectators at the windows as to the mob below. 

' Back, Helen !' he cried, at the same time 
seizing Rose, who stood close on his right, and 
drawing her by main force behind him, just in 
time, as a bullet smashed the window, and passed 
through the very space she had just filled. 
'Keep back in your safe corner. Don't come 
near the windows again, happen what may.' 

In another moment he was in the street, hav- 
ing snatched from its case the revolver which, 

b2 
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deadly struggle against a force whose weapons 
and uniform gave them the air of soldiers; 
more than willing to defend themselves, or to 
follow any chief who should dare to lead the 
assault. 

* Stand fast I* Clarence cried at last, impatient 
of the gradual recoil of his followers. * Keady 
with your Colts; and if they advance another 
step, shoot down the front rank.' 

The last order was intended rather to intimi- 
date the soldiers than to direct the mob to what 
they would do of themselves. But it gave 
them the one thing wanted — a first impulse. 
The Federal commander perceived its effect^ 
and recognized that the populace had at last a 
leader, and one who seemed to understand his 
business. Now for the first time he drew his 
own revolver, aiming at the one head that 
could combine and render effective the courage 
and the hatred of thousands. Even then Clar- 
ence hesitated to fire; and his scruple would 
have cost his life, but that a stalwart rough who 
stood next to him — foremost and most ventur- 
ous in' the fray, though armed only with a 
heavy cudgel — struck the weapon from the 
General's hand and laid him prostrate and al- 
most senseless at his feet. The soldiers, half 
panic-stricken, half infuriated, fired but did not 
charge ; and their fire was instantly answered 
by one at those close quarters still more effect- 
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ive. In another instant the advanced party 
were broken and flying to the rear to seek shel- 
ter in or between the cars ; then the crowd 
closed in around the fallen, especially the oflScer, 
whose rank and character they had recognized, 
and whom they held responsible for the slaugh- 
ter of their friends. Horror-struck at this con- 
sequence of his own leadership, appalled by the 
crimes for which he might in another minute be 
responsible — as is ever the fate of gentleman or 
soldier who undertakes to use so fearful an in- 
strument as the passions of an indisciplined mul- 
titude — Clarence interposed, with more vehem- 
ence than he had shown in the battle itself, to 
prevent such abuse of the victory. 

' Shame, shame !' he cried. * You have beaten 
them in fair fight ; don't touch men who can 
fight no longer. Stand back, on your life !' to 
one who, bowie knife in hand, would have stab- 
bed the fallen leader of the enemy ; and, as the 
order was unheeded, grasping the ruflSan's 
wrist and holding him back by main force. 
* Stand back ! I will shoot any man who 
touches the wounded.' 

The threat would certainly have been exe- 
cuted, and would almost as certainly have cost 
his life, but that the man who had saved him 
before now interposed his person and cudgel 
between his leader and his exasperated comrades. 

' Would yez V he cried, with an unmistakable 
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accent. ' Ah, ye cowards !' supporting his words 
with vigorous flourishes of his bludgeon, impres- 
sive enough, even when they did not physically 
enforce his argument on heads just then im- 
penetrable to any milder reasoning. 'Ah ! Fm 
not afraid of your knives and six-shooters ; a 
good shillelagh's a match for them. Hurrah for 
Ould Oirland 1' 

The cry was even more telling than the words 
and example of the speaker. It appealed to a 
passion ever predominant in the hearts of his 
countrymen, many of whom had swelled a riot 
in which they had no conceivable interest ex- 
cept their national love of hard blows, taking 
up a quarrel which few if any of them even 
wished to understand. The nearest of these 
immediately rallied around him, most of them, 
whether or not they carried knife or revolver, 
also provided with their national weapon. 
Clarence saw and seized the opportunity 
aflfbrded him. 

* Well done,' he said. * Keep them back for 
a minute. Now, gentlemen ' — to the mob at 
large, — ' show these Yankees that Southerners 
are soldiers by instinct. Lift the wounded out 
of the way ; we'll keep them as hostages. Here ' 
— to three or four of the first volunteers, of 
whom in a minute the crowd furnished abun- 
dance, despite the growls and curses of the 
lower sort of roughs, not a few gentlemen, as 
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has been said, having mingled in the fray, — 
* carry this gentlenaan to the hotel,' assisting 
them to remove the officer, gradually regaining 
his senses, from that perilous spot. 

In the meantime, the more decided and reso* 
lute of their opponents having been drawn to 
the front, the Federal soldiers behind had cleared 
their way and formed in tolerable order. As 
they pressed forward, slowly but steadily, the 
crowd gave way before them. The Federal 
commander had been carried beyond their 
reach, but the approach of the troops drove off 
the rescuers of their comrades. Those of the 
wounded who were able to stand were assisted 
to their feet, the rest lifted and carried each by 
two men in the centre of the column ; and this, 
consisting of some six hundred men, pushed on 
with loaded rifles and fixed bayonets, the officers 
prudently reserving the desperate resort of a 
volley for the last extremity. Sullenly and 
slowly the populace gave way, and the troops 
reached the station for which they were des- 
tined without further molestation. The mob 
were disheartened by the absence of their 
leader, who had joined the bearers of the 
wounded captive, feeling that enough had been 
done for his purpose. The enemy had, in pur- 
suance of a lawless invasion, shot down citizens 
defending the sovereign rights of Maryland in 
the streets of the Marble City. This sufficed ; 
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he did not choose to hazard the fearful butchery 
which, now that the soldiery were massed under 
orders, any further conflict would probably have 
involved. 

The Federal officer had not been much in- 
jured ; the blow which disarmed him had tem- 
porarily disabled his right arm, that which smote 
his head had only stunned him for a few min- 
utes ; and the doctor who, staying in the hotel, 
reached his side almost as soon as he was de- 
posited on a sofa in a small room on the ground- 
floor, pronounced that, though a day's rest 
would be indispensable, no serious consequences 
need be apprehended. As, after applying reme- 
dies to the bruises and fixing a sling for the 
arm, the surgeon retired, his patient's glance 
fell directly upon Clarence, who stood but three 
paces distant. 

' Mr. Derval !' he said, * I hardly expected to 
find you in the ranks of a mob.' 

' And I, General Somers,' retorted Clarence, 
* am not in the least surprised to find you at 
the head of an illegal invasion of a Southern 
State.' 

* I beg your pardon,' the other answered, 
quietly. ' I spoke in real surprise. But each 
of us, of course, is doing what he thinks his 
duty ; and as open enemies we can afford to be 
courteous/ 

• I beg }/our pardon,' Clarence returned, cor- 
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dially holding out his hand to his late antago- 
nist. * Now, as on a former occasion, I recognise 
your idea of duty as clearly as my own.' 

' Mr. Derval — or rather, Colonel Derval,' in- 
terposed another gentleman, who had entered 
the room unnoticed before the rescuers had dis- 
persed, ' were you the leader of the mob? Then 
I must say you did your work well. I am a 
little surprised that the Yankees were not better 
prepared for resistance ; they could hardly ex- 
pect to march peaceably through Maryland on 
their way to invade Virginia.' 

'The President disavows any intention to 
attack Virginia,' Somers answered, coldly; so 
coldly that his tone towards a Federal officer 
who, as his uniform showed, had not yet fol- 
lowed the all but unanimous example of his 
Southern comrades in resigning his commission, 
contrasted signally his almost cordial politeness 
towards a personal and public enemy. 

* If Virginia rely on that disavowal,' replied 
the other, ' or a Virginian on his legal citizen- 
ship in Maryland, I am afraid they may find 
themselves mistaken.' 

' Personally/ Somers returned, * I should not 
advise any one to rely either on the inten- 
tions of a Government which must carry out 
the will of the Northern people, or on the sup- 
port of a city populace, even the Plug Uglies of 
Baltimore.' 
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The conversation was maintained for a few 
minutes longer; but General Somers was so mani- 
festly cool and almost contemptuous towards 
his junior that Clarence was not surprised when, 
shaking hands with him and bowing formally to 
his superior officer, Captain Maclver left the room. 

* Colonel Derval/ then said Somers, ' what I 
am about to say is of course for your own use, 
and yours alone ; you must use it for no political 
purpose.' 

* Then, General Somers, you had better not 
speak. I cannot withhold from my Govern- 
ment any knowledge that may be of moment to 
my country.' 

*I think,' Somers replied, * that I owe you my 
life, though it was at yours I aimed to-day for 
the second time. I cannot remain silent when 
my silence would make me an accessory to 
treachery, and treachery towards a loyal adver- 
sary. Captain Maclver is, I suspect, your 
personal enemy V 

* Possibly,' Clarence answered, in an indifferent 
tone, * but not a dangerous one.' 

* Ten-fold more dangerous than I,' the other 
rejoined, firmly, *for he can use weapons to 
which I would not stoop for my life or even for 
my cause. If he thinks you in danger here, 
your presence will be known to the Federal 
Oovernment, and they will be urged to arrest 
you. Remember Andre !' 
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* Will they dare V Clarence asked. * Or will 
they care for his urgency V 

* The first question it is not for me to answer. 
As to the second — there are men for whom 
their employers feel equal contempt and con- 
fidence.' 

' Mouchards V 

Silence was a suflScient answer. 

* I cannot help it/ Clarence said, after a few 
moments' reflection. * I cannot leave Balti- 
more till the day after to-morrow, come what 
may.' 

' Is the reason one you can give me V Somers 
asked. 

* Yes, for it is purely personal ; if you will 
take my word exactly and to the letter. I have 
engaged to place two ladies on board the Mis- 
souri, which sails that day.' 

*_Surely that is a duty any one can take for 
you?' 

*No. General Somers, you should sympa- 
thise with the ladies in question. Ladies I call 
them, and truly; but a week ago they were — 
slaves, and in law they are so still.' 

* And why f Somers asked. * For if you send 
them to England, why not emancipate them at 
home r 

^Because I am sending them to England; 
and emancipation would have lost time.' 

^ I see. And I see too that there might be 
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danger, especially if a man like Maclver knows 
the facts.' 

' No one knows them.' 

' You cannot be sure. Well, Colonel Derval, 
I meant to have gone on to Washington to- 
morrow to rejoin my brigade. The surgeon 
who attended me must give me a certificate and 

get Dr. F ' (the first surgeon of the day in 

Baltimore) ' to countersign it, and then I will 
stay; and I pledge my honour to see your 
friends safe on board. Introduce me to them 
now, and then leave Baltimore at once. An 
hour hence it may be too late.' 

* You are most courteous ; but, General Som- 
ers, can you remain so long in Baltimore ? Can 
you be sure that you will not receive such a 
peremptory summons as will leave you no 
choice V 

*I am pledged to disobey — and the same 
influence that has made me a Brigadier before I 
have seen a shot fired in anger, will save me 
from a court-martial. At any rate, come what 
may, I will keep my word to you.' 

Clarence expressed his gratitude in suflSciently 
cordial terms, but hesitated nevertheless, till 
Somers, who understood more fully the risk of 
every minute's delay, pressed urgently for his 
immediate departure. 

* T cannot but fear, I cannot feel right in leav- 
ing these ladies to any care but my own ; and 
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yet my arrest would certainly enhance their 
peril and diminish my power to protect them 
even more than my flight. One thing, General 
Somers : I have with me a servant on whose 
faith I can absolutely depend, who would not 
desert me if you offered him emancipation and 
wealth into the bargain. True, I hold his wife 
as a hostage ; but if she were with him I should 
not feel less secure. You smile? Well, I 
give you fall leave to try the experiment; it 
would be dangerous for a fellow-slave so to in- 
sult Casca's loyalty. I will leave him here; 
will you add to your kindness that of passing 
him through the lines when you reach Wash- 
ington ? You can hardly watch over the ladies 
as closely and constantly as he will.' 

Clarence rang, and desired the attendant to 
summon his servant. 

* Casca, I must leave at once, or — so 1 am 
told — I shall be arrested. General Somers has 
undertaken to see Helen and Rose on board the 
Missouri, You will watch over them constant- 
ly ; you will never be out of sight or call of 
their room till they leave the hotel, and will go 
with them on board.' 

Again Somers smiled, and Clarence, who had 
glanced at him while speaking to the slave, 
answered the tacit sarcasm. 

' Don't delay when they are once on board,' 
he went on. * You see, under the British flag, 
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you are free; and if you did not return, every 
one would say you had run away. Do so, if 
you please. If you don't come back in due 
course, I will send your wife after you. Now, 
General Somers, at your leisure, I will introduce 
vou to the ladies.' 

* And you really expect,' the Federal officer 
said, as they walked towards the parlour — * you 
really expect to see him back V 

'Quite as confidently as I expect you to 
keep your faith. General, you Bepublicans un- 
derrate the strength of the South by more than 
one-third. You think our slaves are to be 
subtracted from our force; that it will take 
at least one-fourth of our fighting men to keep 
them down. I tell you we could arm them, 
and there would be hardly more desertions 
from our black than from oiir white regiments.* 

* And, once armed and disciplined, would they 
go back to slavery V 

* Of course not — more's the pity, for their own 
sakes. Besides, to fight for his country is a 
free man's privilege. We could not accept 
them as comrades without admitting them to 
freedom ; for which reason we shall not arm 
them till the last extremity. Moreover, a negro 
regiment, under Southern officers, would fight 
well ; but what might happen if such a regi- 
ment stormed Washington or Philadelphia I 
don't like to think. No common responsibility 
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will rest on his head, Yankee or Southerner, 
who first brings Africans into the field ! — Helen,' 
as they entered her apartment, addressing her 
unconsciously by the familiar Christian name, 
but with as much formal courtesy as an inti- 
mate friend would assume in introducing a 
stranger, * Permit me to present to you General 
Somers, commanding the brigade that has just 
passed through Baltimore.' 

While speaking to the mother, his eyes had 
w^andered to the daughter's face. He had seen 
her start, bestow one hasty glance of surprise, 
quickly followed by a look of intense aversion, 
a shudder of hatred and horror on the man 
whose hand had been raised against her master's 
life, and turn away in silent, angry amazement. 

* I must leave you in his charge, or within 
another hour, they tell me, I shall be a prisoner. 
But even so^ I leave you to one I trust, and 
you may trust, quite as fully as myself. General 
Somers has promised to see you safe on board. 
You will wait here for his summons, and Casca 
will always be within call.' 

^You may rely on me, madam,' the young 
General said, bowing with studious deference, 
*as on Colonel Derval himself. Now, Colonel, 
do not waste a minute. I will wait for you 
without.' 

Clarence appreciated his considerate delicacy 
as he turned to take leave. 

VOL. III. C 
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* Farewell/ he said to Helen, holding out his 
hand. *The best I can say, the best wish I can 
form is that we may not meet again, at any 
rate for many years. Remember, nothing — no- 
thing whatever — should induce you or Rose to 
return to America.' 

Parting thus with the first and only man 
from whom she had experienced disinterested 
kindness and loyal generosity, Helen was too 
deeply moved to speak. But as she raised his 
hand to her lips, deeply as she valued and 
regretted his protection, painful as even to her 
was this sentence of lifelong exile, she felt 
thoroughly and keenly the soundness of his 
parting counsel. Not so Rose. Her mother's 
influence, the sight of her mother's passionate 
eagerness for the proffered freedom, had so far 
affected her that, if somewhat unwillingly, she 
recognized in it a boon offered, a security for 
the future which she had no right to decline. 
She had made up her mind to accept it, and the 
cruel parting it involved, because she saw that 
both the two sole friends she knew and trusted 
held it essential to her safety and welfare. But 
deeper far than the love of freedom, dearer 
than any hopes she could entertain, keener far 
than the maiden sensibilities as yet but half 
awakened and vaguely conscious, dwelt in the 
young girl's heart the strongest, most over- 
powering of all feminine instincts, all human 
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passions. Parting thus suddenly with him she 
loved with her whole heart and soul — with 
whom every cherished if half-unconscious feel- 
ing, interest, hope of her life had hitherto been 
entwined — she could think only that she was 
leaving him for ever, parting from him in his 
imminent peril, and peril incurred for her sake. 

* No, no,' she faltered, as he approached her. 
* Mr. Derval, I cannot, I will not go ! I was so 
happy, so perfectly content to be — your slave.' 
The last word was hardly audible even to his 
ear. * Why did I ever fancy I could be better 
than where Providence had placed me ? No 1 
And you are in danger . . . Oh, Mr. Derval, 
let me go home with you !' 

Touched to the heart by the passion of grief 
and grateful affection that spoke less strongly 
in her broken words than in the tearful eyes, 
the quivering lip, the outstretched hands and 
trembling form, Clarence felt that consolation 
or rebuke would be thrown away ; that counsel 
could only give usejess pain, only belie his real 
sympathy for her natural sorrow and clinging 
regard. 

' You don't know what you are saying, dear 
child, and I cannot stay to reason now. Fare- 
well, Rose,' stooping to kiss her brow — * fare- 
well, and God keep you ! Write when you are 
safe.' 

Love, most powerful in sorrow, supreme, at 

c2 
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the moment of parting, in simple passionate 
natures, over all other thoughts and instincts, 
at last broke through all the artificial restraints 
of rank and station, through all reserves of 
habit, of distance, of reverence, as through that 
of maidenhood. She clung around him, and for 
the first time returned with eager warmth the 
kiss he would have given only at that moment. 
Now, on his own account as well as on hers, he 
was impatient to cut short a scene so distressing 
to both. Her mother had drawn near, and, 
disengaging himself from Rose's trembling 
clasp, Clarence placed the half unconscious girl 
in her arms, and, repeating with faltering voice 
the earnest commendation to a surer keeping 
than his, hurried from the room. 

Either General Somers' anticipations had been 
mistaken, or such speedy evasion had not 
been apprehended, or, it may be, the action of 
the Federal authorities at that time was ham- 
pered by a lingering respect for the forms if 
not the principles of law that soon ceased to 
trouble them; for though travelling without 
disguise, and by the route that led through 
Washington itself, Clarence's flight was un- 
molested, and two days later he rejoined his 
regiment at Charleston. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

WORSE THAN DEATH. 

* T^ OSE,' her mother said the next morning, 
W) * do come away from the window. Yes, 
I daresay you are behind the curtain ; but you 
might be seen.' 

'And if I were?' the girl answered, half 
absently. 

Trifles are often especially characteristic ; 
and, utterly trivial as the incident was, few 
things could more signally characterise the feel- 
ings and ideas natural to the late station and 
training of both than Helen's instinctive appeal 
not to her own, but to her master's authority. 

* Mr. Derval warned you not to do it.' And 
Rose instantly withdrew from her post of ob- 
servation, but with a look on her face that 
somewhat startled her mother. 

' I did not mean to disobey,' she said, * but I 
caught sight of some one I could not help look- 
ing at. Mother, I think it was — Mr. Taylor.' 

Helen's face turned white to the lips ; her 
distress and terror were so intense, so evident,- 
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that Rose was only eager to pacify the alarm 
she had created. 

' I may be wrong, mother ; and I am sure he 
did not see me. And what harm could he do 
now?' 

* I don't know, dear ; but — ^I shall never feel 
safe, I shall be in terror till we are on board. I 
hardly felt sure even while — he — was with us. 
It might be, it was, very ungrateful ; but I could 
not help fearing that even he might change his 
mind, or something happen.^ 

' I wish he had,' Rose murmured, half to her- 
self. *I wish anything would happen that 
might send me back.' 

She had spoken to quiet her mother's terror 
with a confidence she did not actually feel. Mr. 
Taylor had seen her, and half an hour's watch- 
fulness and a few enquiries satisfied him that she 
and her mother were there alone, and with what 
purpose. Aware now of Clarence's evasion, dis- 
posed to fancy that they had taken advantage of 
his flight to escape from him till he learnt from 
the hotel clerk how they had been brought there 
and how left, the ex-overseer had half formed a 
scheme which, even when its original basis was 
cut from under him, he was not willing to aban- 
don. But he had learnt that a Federal officer 
of rank (General Somers, for obvious reasons, 
had forborne to give his name, hated in Mary- 
land as bitterly as those of Lincoln and Seward) 
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had visited the ladies, and he was aware that 
his own character, his own position, were not 
such as to induce anyone to believe readily a 
story resting on his own evidence alone. No one 
would act at his instigation without awaiting 
the result of an appeal to him to whom, as the 
people of the hotel more than suspected, their 
owner had entrusted the charge of his half 
emancipated chattels. He must invoke the aid 
of some accomplice of higher rank, with greater 
credit than his own : and such an accomplice 
was ready at hand. Such instruments of 
evil, proverbial wisdom tells us, are always 
cheated of their reward by their Master him- 
self; but, till their work is done, he seldom 
fails them at a critical moment. If Taylor were 
a fitting tool for one of those meaner fiends who 
are entrusted with their Master's ordinary busi- 
ness, the gentleman who presently addressed 
him might lay claim, in right alike of character, 
experience, and ability, to confidential relations 
with the very Majesty of Hell. 

* You promised me to keep a close watch on 
Colonel Derval,' the new-comer said, ' but you 
did not warn me of h)9 escape till midnight, 
and now I find he left early in the afternoon.' 

' That's so, Captain,' the other answered, with 
that familiarity which it delights the lower 
villain to assume, and which is one of the bit- 
terest mortifications to which the higher artist 
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in that line must perforce submit. The man of 
breeding does not despise the cad the less be- 
cause both are equals in infamy or even asso- 
ciates in guilt — *you did not speak to me till an 
hour after the Colonel had left. But he's left 
a prize behind him. We can have revenge, and 
something more than revenge ; cut him to the 
heart, and pay ourselves richly.' 

' You'll take care to be paid/ Captain Mac- 
Iver said, scornfully. 

* I should think so. Who'd serve you for 
love? And if I didn't want your help, Captain, 
I'd ha' kept the whole to myself. But we'll 
share and share alike, if there's any honour 
among thieves. We'll both get the revenge we 
both want, and each of us a prize almost as 
sweet as revenge. He's left two slave-girls 
there, mother and daughter, worth four thou- 
sand dollars if they'd fetch a cent. Now, 
Captain, guess you'll want the young one ; and 
we will put her at three thousand ; the mother 
might not bring more than one now, and, as I 
take her, you must make up my share : — give 
me fifteen hundred dollars in hard cash.' 

*I know you too well,' sneered the Captain. 
' Not till I get the girl and hold her fast : and 
it may be easier to catch than to keep her.' 

* That's your business Captain; I'll hold my 
share tight enough.' 

*But,' said the other, * what pretence have we?' 
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* I will tell you all about that when weVe 
agreed on terms. Just come out of the way, 
this ain't a matter to be talked of in the 
street.' 

Two hours later the hotel-keeper, knocking at 
Helen's door, and unsuspectingly bidden to 
enter, introduced the two conspirators, escorted 
by a couple of constables. 

' I beg your pardon, ma'am,' he said to Helen, 
* guess there's some mistake here ; but these 
gentlemen will have their way.' 

' Helen,' said Taylor, ' I know you and your 
daughter too, and I know you are slaves, the 
property of Mr. Derval, of South Carolina.' 

Helen, her worstfears now realised, gave way 
to a terror which confirmed the charge to the 
full, and almost satisfied the scruples the land- 
lord had felt in permitting an interference which 
whatever its excuse, whatever its legal aspect, 
Colonel Derval was likely to resent and revenge* 
But he thought, if the slave were confident of 
her master's support, why should she be so 
abjectly terrified, why unable to speak, unable 
even to attempt defence or explanation ? Rose, 
very much frightened, had neither the experi- 
ence that had deepened her mother's natural 
fears into paralysing dismay, nor her mother's 
instinctive dread of the man who had addressed 
her ; and she had an unquestioning confidence 
in her master, extending to his power as well 
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as his generosity, which gave her full command 
of even more than her natural courage. 

* We are Colonel Derval's slaves,' she replied, 
* and we are here by his orders. What business 
is that of yours V 

* You have passes, then V Captain Maclver 
enquired, scarcely unable to conceal the eager- 
ness with which he put the question whereon 
the whole success or failure of his plot depended. 
Greed and malice had been motives strong 
enough to engage him in that scheme ; but the 
sight of Rose's beauty, as she stood forward 
with rising colour and flashing eyes to defend 
less her own and her mother's freedom than her 
loyalty to her master, had doubled his interest 
in success. 

' Sir,' Rose answered, appealing to the pro- 
prietor, and evading the question whose fatal 
significance she imperfectly appreciated, *you 
know that Colonel Derval brought us and 
left us here. Of course, coming with him, we 
had no passes, and we need none, I suppose.' 

' I can't let you go without them, though, or 
without written orders from Colonel Derval 
where you are to be sent.' 

' Or,' said Rose, ' without the orders of the 
gentleman in whose charge Colonel Derval 
left us.' 

* Who was that V Maclver demanded of the 
hotel-keeper. 
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' Don't know, sir ; didn't give his name ; but 
he has been twice with these — ladies,' hesitating 
for a moment, and then firmly accenting the 
title to which th^ir manners and bearing gave 
them a right he instinctively recognised. 

* Ladies !' sneered Taylor. 
Captain Maclver raised his hand. 

* We may as well do our work civilly, Mr. 
Taylor. Mr. Lawson,' to the proprietor, *it is 
evident that the gentleman who would not 
give his name is an accomplice in the plot to let 
these women escape. Colonel Derval had to 
leave Baltimore for reasons of his own, and 
could not stop to take them with him ; and they 
are taking advantage of that to attempt 'their 
escape. Now you know me as an acquaintance, 
I may say a friend, of Colonel Derval's. As 
such I take upon myself to' detain these women 
until we hear from him what is to be done 
with them. You may write and advise him 
that I have done so, and give him my address in 
Washington. They will be safe enough in the 
city gaol.' 

* Take some time for a letter to reach him, I'm 
afraid,' grumbled the man, feeling his own re- 
sponsibility. He was conscious of peril rather 
from the mob and from lynch law than from 
actual criminal or civil proceedings, if he should 
be charged with complicity in the intending 
escape of slaves, at a moment of such keen 
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public excitement on that and kindred subjects ; 
but his mind misgave him that the plausible 
pretexts of Captain Maclver were not satis- 
factory. 'Guess I'll tell soine one else,' he 
muttered to himself. 

* Do your duty.' Captain Maclver said to the 
policemen, who proceeded at once to arrest the 
objects of his malice. 

* You'll see us harmless V one of them said, 
after mastering with some difficulty Rose's vio- 
lent struggles, the only result of which was to 
furnish an excuse for manacles, by which her 
captors were glad to remove the last risk of her 
escape, but which they would have been half 
ashamed, half afraid, to apply in the absence of 
resolute physical resistance. 

* Let the mother come with me and get their 
things,' the proprietor said. ' Constable, you can 
come and wait at her door.' 

Whether he intended anything more than a 
kindly attention that might make some repara- 
tion to his own conscience for the wrong he 
permitted, Helen never knew. The moment 
they opened the door she caught sight of Casca, 
who was evidently watching closely however 
cautiously all that passed. She fancied the 
hotel proprietor indisposed actively to assist her 
enemies, and ventured on a passing hint, the 
fruit of a momentary inspiration very foreign to 
her usually timid character and immediate terror. 
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[5 * Tell General Somers,' she said, not directing 

1), her words especially to Casca, but trusting to 

f, his intelligence. *That is all you can do for 

[. us or Colonel Derval, and pray him to be quick.' 

She had to enter her chamber without assur- 

,. ing herself that she was understood, but on her 

return was gratified to observe that the slave 

had disappeared unmolested by the proprietor, 

and of course unhindered by the constable, who 

took him for one of the hotel servants. 

It need scarcely be said that it was not Mac- 
Iver's purpose to lodge the captives in the City 
gaol, where, the indignity apart, they would 
have been even safer, more completely out of his 
power, than in the hotel ; still less to publish 
the facts by bringing them before a magistrate. 
He had to run a risk which, had Helen possessed 
her daughter's courage, or Rose her mother's 
experience, would have been almost surely 
fatal. A secret spy of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and in that capacity known to and fa- 
voured by the traitors at the head of the State 
Executive, he had been able to bribe the con- 
stables — who, a few days later, were ignomin- 
iously discharged by the distinguished chief of 
the City police, and forthwith installed in more 
lucrative offices by orders from Washington ; one 
of whom presently was in charge of his late su- 
perior, when the latter was seized and confined, 
in defiance of State and Federal laws^ in the 
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fort that overawed his native city. Helen and 
Rose were thrust into a closed carriage and at 
once conveyed not to the office of the local 
magistrate, but to the Washington railway 
station, whence a special train, chartered by 
Maclver on behalf of the Federal Secretary of 
State, and ordered to take up troops alleged to 
be expected at Annapolis, was instantly ready 
to start. Helen was too thoroughly terrified. 
Rose too confused and too ignorant of the law, 
to attempt appeal to the few loiterers they met 
by the way : even had such an appeal been less 
perilous or more likely to succeed. 

It would be painful and can hardly be neces- 
sary to depict the agony of terror, the hours of 
helpless, hopeless misery that the former suffer- 
ed on her journey to Washington, in the cus- 
tody of men one of whom she knew for an 
utterly brutal and unscrupulous scoundrel, and 
had the deepest personal reason to fear and 
abhor, while in the other she recognised an 
accomplice of the ex-overseer and consequently 
a villain ; and one who, having gone so far in 
treachery, must be prepared for almost any 
crime of fraud or violence. Yet more painful 
and far more dicffiult to describe Rose's alter- 
nating passion of fear and rage, one or the 
other prevailing as her thoughts turned to her 
master or to the wretches who had her in their 
power. Fortunately, for reasons of their own, 
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tlie captors did not care to separate their 
prizes. Taylor would not lose sight of his ac- 
complice till the other paid down the sum 
agreed on, which happily Maclver was not in a 
position to do at a moment's notice. Nor did 
the latter choose to release Ibr a moment his 
hold on a prize of which he felt sure, though 
quite erroneously, that his associate was plot- 
ting to deprive him. The two villains therefore 
watched each other and watched their captives; 
and even when these were secured in an upper 
room of Captain Maclver's lodging at Wash- 
ington, the mutual suspicions of their possessors 
still aflForded them a certain respite — a tempo- 
rary security. 

* No,' Taylor said, brutally as plainly, to his 
accomplice, * you don't get the benefit of your 
share till I have the whole of mine. If you 
don't pay me to-morrow, I know how to spoil 
your game ; and the girl ain't yours till you've • 
paid for her in full.' 

Still this protection only availed until the 
payment was made ; and eager at once to rid 
himself of Taylor's presence, and to be left in 
full possession of his own spoil. Captain 
Maclver hastened, as soon as the banks Tvere 
opened, to obtain the means of satisfying his 
associate's demand. But the securities in which 
his fortune was invested had, like all other public 
securities, lost much of their immediate avail- 
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able value in the perilous and absolutely uncer- 
tain state of public affairs. The terms demand- 
ed by the bankers for an advance were conse- 
quently such as seemed to Captain Maclver 
thoroughly unreasonable. Consistency and 
policy would havfe prompted him to pay what- 
ever was asked for the three months' loan ; the 
saving of a hundred doll&rs could not compen- 
sate him for even half an hour's delay. It was 
worth five times that amount to withdraw Rose 
immediately from an address to which she 
could be traced. But born in Massachusetts, 
of a family of keen hard-headed merchants, 
MacTver had too many of the instincts of the 
Yankee man of business to submit to what he 
thought cheating. 

His temper was roused, and it was not till 
after half an hour's squabbling that he agreed 
to the terms proposed. There was then some 
delay in finding and verifying the securities; 
and he had been two hours absent from home 
before he returned with the money that was to 
rid him of his accomplice, to deprive Rose of 
such slender protection as she derived from her 
mother's company, and enable him to remove her 
to a securer hiding-place. Still his work was 
now all but complete. In ten minutes he would 
have disposed of Taylor and of the woman 
whom Taylor claimed as his share of the spoil. 
Ten minutes more would enable him as 
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easily to bestow Rose in the refuge he had 
selected ; one to which be would not, he thought, 
easily be tracked. He reached home uninter- 
rupted, rang the bell and the door was opened ; 
when, to his infinite astonishment, he was sud- 
denly flung on his back in tfie street, and ere 
he could rise he saw three or four men in the 
Federal uniform before him in the passage, at 
their head an officer whom he recognised at 
once, 

' What does this mean. General Somers V he 
said, endeavouring to bluster, but with only 
half a heart, and consequently with hesitating 
voice and manner. 'This is more than a com- 
mon assault ; and, unless you explain and apolo- 
gise at once, I will bring it before a court- 
martial this very day.' 

*As you please, Captain Maclver. Sergeant 
Jones, arrest that gentleman.' 

* On what charge?' the other demanded. 

* Slave-stealing I' was the reply. * Put him 

into a cab and take him before Justice , as 

I told you. Ah I' to a man in ordinary dress 
who came up, * Detective Robins, this is the 
slave-stealer of whom I spoke. Perhaps you 
will take charge of him. I will be at the jus- 
tice-room in an hour's time.' 

*And in the meantime,' shouted the other, 
angrily, *jrou will have stolen the slaves your- 
self.' 

VOL. in. D 
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* We know where to find General Somers/ 
was the detective's reply. * And you can state 
your case to the justice. If the women are 
yours you will recover them in an hour's time.' 

*And meanwhile, Captain Maclver/ said the 
General, ' I think they will feel safe in my care.' 

* They will, no doubt. What will their 
master feel?' the other cried, endeavouring to 
excite the mob gathered round by the scene, 
short as had been its duration and empty as in 
proportion to their size are even the principal 
streets of Washington. 

' Their master put them in my charge,' was 
the reply, a reply so obvious and so conclusive 
for the present purpose that Maclver cursed 
himself as a fool for asking the question. 

Locked in a back room, lest, forcing open 
the windows, they should attempt an appeal to 
the passers by, above all lest they should send 
warning to their temporary guardian, Helen 
and Rose had heard a disturbance, but had of 
course been unable to see anything ; and the 
mother naturally derived little hope from the 
sounds she caught. Rose thought differently. 

' I am sure we shall have help,' she said. * I 
wondered he would trust us to the man who 
tried to murder him. But, mother, Colonel 
Derval would hazard his own life far more 
readily than that the least harm came to us. 
You may be sure we shall have help ; and God 
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would not allow auch terrible wickedness to 
succeed.^ 

Helen sighed heavily. 

* He has allowed things still worse, if worse 
could be.' 

At this moment both started violently as a 
hand was laid upon the door. It was locked, 
and the delay in opening it at once convinced 
Rose that the new-comer was not Captain 
Maclver, therefore must be a friend. The 
possibility that Taylor might attempt in 
this way to rob his accomplice fortunately did 
not occur to her ; and that person had prudently 
alunk out of the way, not disposed to confront 
by himself a gentleman of General Somers' 
rank and influence, still less one holding high 
command in the army that was pouring into 
Washington and showing a constantly in- 
creasing disposition to disregard the restraints 
of civil law. 

* Stand back, ladies, stand back into the win- 
dows 1' they heard from without. * We are 
going to blow open the door.' 

Rose, with a self-possession thoroughly want- 
ing to her mother, drew the latter back to the 
further window recess, almost entirely screened 
from possible danger. * A flash, a crash, and a 
violent shock followed ; the lock was blown 
across the room, and the door flew open. 

'I suppose this is illegal violence,' General 

d2 
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Somers said, turning to bis men. * They cannot 
well make it out burglary ; and I don't suppose 
we sball bear of it. Forgive me' — advancing 
to tbose wbo still sbrank balf astounded, balf 
frightened into their refuge — * forgive me, ladies, 
what I shall never forgive myself — the danger 
I have let you run. I will do what I can ta 
repair my fault ; for the moment, I hope you 
will trust yourselves with me. Only — I have 
no other safe home for you, I must bestow you 
under my uncle's roof. His wife and daughters 
are there; he of course is away. Pray don't 
mention Colonel Derval's name to them.' 

Helen took obediently, rather perhaps sob- 
missive to any direction at that moment, the 
arm he offered, and Rose half reluctantly fol- 
lowed, unable to feel for her master's former 
enemy the trust which her master's introduction 
would have commanded for any one else. 
Arrived at his uncle's house, he explained their 
story briefly but clearly to its mistress, only 
avoiding to mention their owner's name. His 
own studious courtesy or rather deference to- 
wards them, the earnest commendation implied 
rather than expressed in the manner of his 
introduction, secured for them a civil and hard- 
ly cold reception ; a reception which satisfied 
Helen, but not a little mortified her daughter, 
so distinctly was the interest shown, the atten- 
tion proffered, that of Abolitionist partisans to 
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fugitive or quasi-fugitive slaves ; compassion 
qualified by contempt— that deepest, most gall- 
ing because most unconscious and imperturba- 
ble contempt which belongs only to the in- 
grained, indelible superiority of caste in Oriental 
or slave-holding countries. 

The prosecution of Captain MacTver broke 
down at once. His felonious intention could 
Lave been proved only by his accomplice or 
his victims, whose evidence was excluded 
by their status and colour. But that the 
guardian appointed by their master had full 
right to detain the persons of the slaves, 
and that General Somers' own oath was 
sufBcient proof of that guardianship, the magis- 
trate promptly and clearly decided; and his 
tone and his few words in dismissing the de- 
fendant implied his belief in the guilt of which 
no legal evidence was available. Smarting 
with defeat and shame, conscious of danger 
both at Colonel Derval's and General Somers' 
hands, the scoundrel was glad to slink away in 
silence and put up with the rough usage he had 
already received. 

Helen had suffered anxieties and alarms that 
might have told fatally on a much stronger 
* brain and body. At no period since she fell 
into the hands of Mr. Lawrence had she felt 
safe for a single day ; never had she been free ' 
from uneasiness for her own fate or later for 
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her child's. Her fears at that time were na 
doubt greatly exaggerated. Mr. Lawrence wa& 
capable of any baseness sufficiently profitable, 
perhaps of any cruelty ; but he had lived too 
long among gentlemen not to know that open 
brutalitv to a slave like Helen, that the sale of 
a mistress or an illegitimate daughter, would do 
him more harm in the society of his equals than 
any gain or convenience involved could possibly 
compensate. Though she had never trusted 
him, his death had greatly enhanced Helen's 
anxieties and fears. On her intense dread of 
the overseer in whose power she was tempor- 
arily left it is not necessary to dwell. She had 
never learnt to put full faith in her new owneiv 
never learnt to discriminate between the sins 
into which he might have been tempted and the 
deliberate wickedness which no bribe and no 
provocation would have rendered possible. 
Each change in her prospects had contributed 
to aggravate the pressure on health and spirits. 
The long helpless hesitating anxiety respecting 
Rose's destiny, the hope of emancipation first 
suggested by Mrs. Randolph's letter, the prom- 
ise actually made to her daughter and of course 
communicated to her, the obvious though inde- 
finite perils involved in Minna's presence, the 
sudden quarrel, followed by her removal from 
home, and the successive steps, all involving 
keen hope and constant alarms, had each in its 
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several way tried her nerves and harassed her 
brain to the utmost. She had been wrought up 
to endure, to avoid an actual collapse, by her 
eagerness to receive her own and her daughter's 
freedom. The fearful shock of the last disap- 
pointment, coming when all her hopes were on 
the eve of fulfilment, the subsequent terror, 
and the sudden rescue had completed the 
mischief. 

Little as Somers knew of her story or her char- 
acter, it could not surprise him to find that this 
last incident alone had been too much for her 
strength ; to learn on his next visit to his aunt's 
house that the mother was prostrate by brain- 
fever, the daughter unable to leave her for a 
moment, since her absence excited the invalid to 
a perfect frenzy of apprehension. Had he known 
more of the patient's past sufferings, of the long 
wearing strain to which her mind had been sub- 
jected, he would have entertained little hope of 
her recovery fronri so severe an illness ; and as 
it was he could not wonder when, but a week 
after her rescue, he was informed of her death. 
The delicacy which forbade him to intrude on 
the orphan during the first hours of her mourn- 
ing, was perhaps a little misplaced. Fancying 
that in such sorrow women could best care for 
and sympathise with a young girl, he failed to 
understand how utterly sympathy of the kind 
that Rose could feel and accept as such was 
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wanting : how utterly alone she felt, and never 
more alone than when forced to receive and try 
to respond to the pitying patronage of her 
hostess^ the lofty compassion of the eldest 
daughter of the honse^ a girl bnt a year her 
senior. His long esperieuce of Enropean life, 
bis gradual insensible assimilation of European 
ideas, had dispelled in great measure from his 
mind the prejudices of caste, stronger in the 
North than in the South — ^stronger in the fami- 
lies of bitter Abolitionists than in those of the 
haughtiest Southern planters, where it was at 
worst softened by that sort of familiar kind- 
ness which their slaves shared with their dogs 
and horses. No Southerner shrank from the 
contact of a negro as did Mrs. Stowe's typical 
Abolitionist woman of New England. In no 
Southern family would Rose have encountered 
the cold, half-contemptuous, half-pitying aver- 
sion, which was all the deeper that her birth and 
appearance effaced all those distinctions that 
prevented the full-blooded African from seeming 
to claim the equality conceded him in theory, 
but against which natural instinct protested. 

But on the very day of her mother's burial 
circumstances compelled General Somers to 
ask for an interview with his surviving charge, 
lie was half surprised to find his visit so 
evidently welcome, touched to see how com- 
pletely, crushed by her loneliness and desola- 
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tion, Bose had forgotten her prejadice against 
her master's enemy, in the gladness with which 
she recognised her own only friend. 

* I am very sorry indeed to trouble you to- 
day/ he began, after the first formal phrases of 
condolence had been spoken and answered — 
constrained in addressing her, since he hesita- 
ted to use the Christian name of one who had of 
course borne no other. * I am forced to leave 
Washington to-morrow, or at latest early the next 
morning — do not question me, please ; it is best 
for you not to know what you must not repeat 
— and I must arrange for your safety before I 
go. The Kansas, belonging to the same line as 
the Missouri, leaves Baltimore in three days. I 
can send you thither in safe hands, and you 
shall be taken straight on board, so that no ac- 
cident can possibly detain you. Is not that 
your wish V seeing that her countenance be- 
trayed evident alarm and distress, but unable to 
interpret them. 

*No, sir,' Rose faltered at last. *I should 
have gone with my mother, as — I was bidden. 
But, after what has happened, I am afraid — I 
dare not. And .... 1 could not • • • • go to 
England all alone.' 

* Had not Colonel Derval arranged everything 
for you there?' 

* I believe so — yes, I know he had,' she an- 
swered, with some hesitation ; ' but I cannot go 
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alone. No, sir, now I have lost my mother, I 
belong ... I have only one tie left . . . and I 
wish — I ought to return to my master.' 

' Ought — no !' Somers answered, not caring 
that Rose should see the double meaning of his 
contradiction ; ' and I don' t think he would wish 
it.' 

*I don't know,' Rose urged, gradually re- 
gaining self-possession as she saw that her 
wishes mft with a deference to which she had 
not been accustomed, and began to understand 
that no one except her master could well under- 
take to control them perforce. *And when I 
return to him he can do as he thinks fit, of 
course. Bat it is for him to decide.' 

'If he were here — if I could communicate 
with him — I should think so ; not because he is 
— what you call him, but that he has proved 
himself so true and loyal a friend to you ; he is 
entitled to judge what is best for you. But to 
return to him — that is another thing, and not 
so well. First, it is not easy, without danger 
to yourself, to send you across the lines. Re- 
member, Colonel Derval is now in the Confed- 
erate army, with which we can communicate 
only by flag of truce. And, once in the South, 
he might find it impossible to send you to Eng- 
land, easily as it could have been done and can 
be done from Baltimore or New York.' 

This was no news to Rose, who had under- 
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etood the situation well enough to have realized, 
perhaps relied upon, this very difficulty. 

' He has friends/ she said, 'in Richmond, I 
think, certainly at Winchester, and they would 
send me home. If— I heard that a Confederate 
army was collecting in Virginia. Will he not 
be there V 

* Very possibly ; but remember I cannot put 
you in his hands, I could only hand you over 
to the enemy's outposts and ask them to for- 
ward you to him. And you would not be very 
safe alone in the midst of their camp.' 

' I have seen Casca twice since — since I was 
here. Can he not go with me V 

' He might, and I suppose he would,' Somers 
replied, reflectively. ' He might well enough 
have got on board the Missouri had he chosen. 
Instead of that he hunted me through Balti- 
more ; found me, and told me what ht\d hap- 
pened, or I should hardly have traced you in 
time ; and, having found me, he was urgent to 
follow you instantly at risk of his own life. 
And now I believe he is still more anxious to 
return than yourself. But if you have a home, 
an appointed place to go to in England, I 
strongly advise you, painful as it must be, to 
abide by Colonel Derval's original plan. I don't 
doubt we can find some lady to take charge of 
you on board.' 

'I cannot do that,' Rose answered, firmly. 
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* No, T wish — I must go back. I belong to him 
only now, and it is for him to arrange for me 
as he thinks fit. I see you don't think so ; you 
look at the case as a stranger ; but a Southerner 
would understand. Slave or free, my master is 
my rightful guardian.' 

Realizing many perils and difficulties he 
could not, besides the obvious objection he 
would not, explain to her, Somers endeavoured 
to argue the question ; and in doing so only 
rendered Rose more resolute to have her own 
way, as, by the very fact that he thought it 
necessary to argue, she felt sure that she could 
have it. Had he taken on himself from the first 
to command instead of reasoning, she must 
have obeyed, and probably without dispute. 
But she had quickly seen that he felt no right 
to control her, and used her advantage without 
scruple ; and Somers, who could have over-ruled 
in like case a girl of his own rank, accustomed 
to argue with but defer at last to masculine 
counsel, felt himself helpless in face of the re- 
sistance of a slave to whom counsel meant not 
veiled command but practical permission to 
have for once a will of her own. 

*I hope,' he said at last, *that you will re- 
consider the matter and make up your mind to 
carry out Colonel Derval's arrangement. If 
not, I must do my best to put you in the way 
of reaching him. But remember what has hap- 
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pened already, and consider what risk you 
incur after leaving my protection and before 
you can reach his.' 
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CHAPTER III. 

AT THE OUTPOSTS. 

THE manoeuvre by which the Federal Execu- 
tive had forced a collision, and thrown on 
the South the formal responsibility of the first 
blow, fully served its purpose. The North was 
inflamed to a fury in which consistency and 
Constitution were alike forgotten. Coercion was 
openly menaced and prepared ; and, forced to be 
its victims or its accomplices, Virginia and her 
sister States were driven out of the Union into 
the Confederacy. Conscience, law, and con- 
viction left them no choice. The Confederate 
Government hurried to the front all the troops 
at its command, and by the middle of July the 
1st S. C. Horse- Artillery and the cavalry regi- 
ment also under Clarence Derval's temporary 
command formed part of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, assembled at Manassas. The former 
were still without their guns, though daily 
awaiting their arrival ; meantime they had half 
a dozen old-fashioned pieces of smaller calibre 
provided by the Government. Clarence had 
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received no tidings from Rose or Helen, and 
had failed to learn anything of their fate ; a fact 
which, coupled with the prolonged absence of 
-Casca, kept him in no little alarm and anxiety. 
A few days after the date of our last chapter, 

the th South Carolina Cavalry occupied a 

position some ten miles from Manassas, watch- 
ing for the rumoured approach of the enemy. 
It was said that, hurried by popular clamour 
and pressure of a Government scarcely less 
ignorant than the populace, General Scott had 
yielded to the cry for an invasion of Virginia ; 
and that McDowell was about to lead across 
the Potomac a force nearly doubling the utmost 
numbers the Confederates could possibly muster. 
Indeed it was already known that a consider- 
able body, apparently the vanguard of an army, 
had seized the southern or right bank .of the 
river, and were moving forward as fast as their 
imperfect preparations and discipline allowed in 
the direction of the Confederate camp. The 
Horse-Artillery, still attached to the division 
commanded by General Derval, had been left at 
Manassas, both because they were needed there 
and because, as his father had told Clarence, 
* You are not sent to fight but to observe. Run 
any risk necessary to learn all you can of the 
enemy's numbers, movements, and intentions. 
Don't waste a minute or lose a man in resist- 
ance. Every such unnecessary loss is pro tanto 
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a breach of duty and a proof of incompetence/ 
The horses were picketed in an extensive 
pasture field adjoining a farmhouse which, with 
its ample buildings, gave sleeping room and 
shelter to most of the men. Their commander, 
with five or six of his officers, was snatching a 
hasty breakfast after a long ride to the front ; 
their animals held, chiefly by negro servants, a 
few feet from the door. The clatter of a horse's 
hoofs called their young Colonel's attention. 

'From the first patrol. Colonel/ the trooper 
said as, dismounting, he encountered his officer 
at the door. *The enemy's cavalry were in 
sight, about five hundred strong, on our right 
front/ 

'How far off?' 

* About a mile, sir. Mr. Evans thought they 
were regulars/ 

* Very possibly. Captain Pickens, take half 
your troop ; relieve the patrols on the left, and 
push them forward as far as possible. At any 
risk find out what force is following their ad- 
vanced cavalry, and at what distance. Major 
Wade, tell the trumpeter to sound to boot and 
saddle — no, give the men five minutes to finish 
their breakfasts, Mr. Rhett, remind our hostess 
of my request to hard-boil every egg she could 
muster, and bake as much biscuit as possible. 
Distribute them among the men as far as they 
Avill go. Another messenger I Ay, and more 
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than one. There is a party. I am afraid our 
patrols are driven in.' But as those, the clatter 
of whose hoofs at some distance had called his 
attention, came in sight, his eye, already train- 
ed to a soldier's quick perception of details, ob- 
served that only two wore the Confederate uni- 
form. A third was a Federal soldier, a young 
subaltern, as the next glance assured him ; and 
with them was a girl attended by a mulatto 
slave, both sitting their horses with the diflBcul- 
ty of riders little accustomed to the saddle. 
One of the Confederates rode up and saluted. 

'A flag of truce, Colonel, brought in this 
young lady and her servant, with General 
Somers's compliments, and a request that they 
might be sent to you wherever you were.' 

Clarence, who by this time had mounted, rode 
forward at once to meet the Federal oflBcer, 
who, contrary to usage, had accompanied the 
party thus sent in. Before speaking, though 
she had shrunk behind her escort and her 
attendant had remained beside her, he had 
recognized both Rose and Casca. 

* General Somers,' said the Federal officer, re- 
turning his opponent's salute, * desired me not 
to leave this young lady till I could put her in 
the charge of a Confederate officer of rank. I 
believe, sir, you answer that description ? I 
am to ask your promise to place her safely 
and promptly in the hands of Colonel Derval or 
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his father^ who is said to command a division in 
your army.' 

* 1 am Colonel Derval. Give my compliments 
and thanks to General Somers. 1 don't under- 
stand why he has sent the young lady here, 
but I am sure it has been done in kindness. 
Have you breakfasted, sir? Then, Edwards, 
see this gentleman safe through our lines to the 
right. Rose,' riding up to her, as soon as he 
had received the farewell salute of the hostile 
visitor, and speaking for her ears alone. 
* What has brought you here? I hoped by this 
time you were in England. And,' perceiving 

' for the first time the crape-covered hat, the 
mourning dress concealed in great part by her 
riding-habit, * what has befallen your mother V 

* It is a long story, Mr. Derval. But after you 
left us we were seized, stolen, by two men : — 
one I did not know, the other was Mr. Taylor. 
They said we were runaway slaves, and that 
our waiting for the gentleman you left in charge 
of us was only a pretext, and carried ns back to 
Washington. General Somers traced us, res- 
cued us: and then — it was too much for my 
mother, and — ' she broke down ; and Clarence, 
impatient as he was of delay, now that the 
trumpet had sounded and that matters far 
graver than the fate of any individual imper- 
atively demanded his attention, could spare 
her feelings only by assuming what she could 
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not tell, fle could not wait, unkind as his 
haste might seem, till she had recovered her 
composure. 

' I understand, dear child. But why did not 
General Somers send you back to Baltimore 
and to England V 

* I would not go — alone,' she faltered, seeing 
distinctly through her tears the look of displeas- 
ure and dismay which her reply called to his 
<3onntenance. 

' A terrible mistake I And what are you to 
do here ? Casca, go with her. If you see a 
Federal soldier approach, ride as hard as you 
can to the Southward. Bose can tell you how — 
keep the sun on your left. Here, take this pass, 
and, when you reach the camp at Manassas, 6nd 
out my father — don't leave her, except in his 
charge. If by chance you are taken by the 
enemy, ask for General Somers at once. Now,' 
taking Rose's hand, * my men are mounted and 
I must be at their head. We go forward to 
reconnoitre. Good-bye, child ; I expect I shall 
see you this evening, or to-morrow at latest. If 
not, you will be in my father's care. Nay, Rose, 
there is no danger yet ; I wish you were as safe. 
Good-bye I' 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A FAMOUS VICTORY. 



^ T WISH you would send her to your cousin ; 
X but if she will not agree, and you cannot 
bear to insist, she must go to Richmond. Cas- 
ca shall take a note from me to Captain .Lewis, 
who carries dispatches and will leave by the 
first return train ; when that may be, the deuce 
only knows. Now I can give you ten minutes, 
no more. You must set an example of strict 
punctuality and obedience. There can be no 
mistake about the meaning of last night's inci- 
dents. The enemy are close upon us, and, if 
they don't attack early this morning, Beaure- 
gard will anticipate them. I think that a mis- 
take ; untrained troops always fight best on the 
defensive. Well, I fancy the battle will be 
decisive enough ; one army or the other is 
pretty sure to run away.' 

' I should have thought,' Clarence answered, 
* that, both parties being so utterly untrained, an 
indecisive result was eminently probable.' 
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* It is possible, but, with the temper of our 
men, not likely. Nothing but a heavy blow, 
£iomething like a disaster, at some part of the 
line will break their spirit. If that is broken 
we shall run ; if not, we shall strike hard 
enough to break the enemy ; and, once broken, 
it would take a better General than McDowell, 
with an organized staff, which neither side has 
yet had the sense to provide, to rally them. 
Now remember, Clarence, you must be at the 
head of your battery when I come to inspect 
them.' 

General Derval left the tent, and Rose, much 
alarmed by the father's expressed dissatisfac- 
tion, and yet more by the clouded brow and 
the grave silence of the son, faltered a half 
apology for her wilfulness. 

* Don't be angry with me ! Indeed, I could 
not go to her.' 

* Perhaps not. But you knew what I had 
arranged for you ; and. Rose, you should never 
have returned. You must not think that, be- 
cause you are in all but name free, you can 
afford to disregard my counsels. A girl must 
obey her guardian, or she makes his position 
intolerable, and her own unsafe. Well ' — his 
tone softening as the tears overflowed her eyes 
— * I did not mean to scold you for the past ; 
but in future you must do as you are told. 
Oasca, here is your pass and my father's note. 
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You will not leave her till you see her safe at 
Richmond — indeed, you will stay there till you 
see or hear from me or my father. Now, good- 
bye, Rose, and don't be frightened if you don't 
hear. We shall have little time to write, and 
posts are not punctual in time of war.' 

'Might I not stay, at least to know what 
happens ; whether you are safe ? And, if you 
are hurt, might I not V 

* No, child. You must go, and at once. Never 
fear. Whatever happens, you will be cared for.* 

' Cared for !' 

Her voice failed her, and Clarence, anxious 
to cut the parting scene short, pressing both 
her hands warmly and kindly for a single mo- 
ment, hastened to mount. Rose instinctively 
followed, and watched him, deaf to Casca'a 
urgent entreaties, till, passing through a thick 
grove of trees that commanded the ridge on 
that side of the stream — whose name, scarcely 
known beyond the immediate neighbourhood^ 
was in a few hours to become famous through- 
out the world — he disappeared from her sight. 
In another moment, she was startled by a sound 
which, though it did not turn but rather intensi- 
fied the current of her thought, completely broke 
her reverie. 

* They've opened fire. Miss Rose. Come away 
at once, or we shall not be able to get through. 
See, the soldiers are all running to their posts.' 
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The roar of the enemy's cannon, though much 
more distant than she fancied, so confounded 
Eose, so shook her nerves, that she yielded pas- 
sively to her companion's guidance. In the 
meantime, Clarence had reached the summit of 
a long, smooth, gradual declivity, where his 
guns — six-pounders — were posted. They mark- 
ed, at that point, the extreme left of the first 
Confederate line. To their left, but refused, in 
technical phraseology — drawn back to some dis- 
tance — was his own regiment of cavalry, com- 
manded by Major Wade, with the rest of the 
brigade of which it formed a part. These, 
as well as the Carolinian artillery, were under 
the command of General Derval. To the 
right, lining the ridge at some little distance, 
were drawn up a fine brigade of Virginian in- 
fantry, an equal number. of Alabamians in sup- 
port. On the opposite bank of the stream the 
ground was broken and wooded, and Clarence 
could command a clear view only of the first 
slope in his immediate front. On the next 
somewhat higher ridge was a dark mass, which 
did not seem to move, and was difficult to make 
out. Far to the right, the roar of artillery 
announced that the battle had already begun ; 
and presently a sharp rattle of infantry fire con- 
vinced the inexperienced soldier that his nearest 
comrades were the object of a closer attack. 
He was unaware as yet how eagerly and cer- 
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tainly young soldiers open fire at the first 
glimpse of the enemy, how persistently they 
continue to blaze away at the imaginary foe 
whom the smoke of their powder is supposed to 
conceal. 

^Load with round shot,' he said, turuiug ta 
his men, having satisfied himself that the dark 
object in the distance was really a large body 
of Federal troops massed in column. *More 
elevation ! Our shot would go into this nearest 
hill.' 

* Stop I' he heard from behind, and recognized 
his father's voice. *I thought you knew better, 
Colonel Derval. You will not fire till the enemy 
appear on the nearest ridge. Yonder force is a 
good mile out of range I' 

It was with no little impatience, an impati- 
ence felt yet more deeply by his men, that 
Clarence found himself compelled to remain in- 
active, even after the close, constant rattle of 
musketry on both sides, as well as the frequent, 
if not equally persistent, boom of the enemy's 
cannon, told that the lines were hotly engaged, 
hardly three furlongs off ; and yet more as the 
sounds appeared to indicate that the Confeder- 
ates were giving ground. This was in great 
measure a mistake. The skirmishers had been 
driven in, but as yet the main Confederate line 
remained perfectly firm. At last the wished-for 
licence was given. An officer on horseback 
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appeared on the summit of the opposite ridge, 
looking much nearer to the excited artillerymen 
than he really was ; and in another minute it 
was crowned by a line of skirmishers. These 
descending, opened fire on the artillery before 
them, with no effect as yet save to draw upon 
them a discharge from all the six pieces under 
Clarence's command, a discharge which fright- 
ened more than hurt them, and seriously checked 
their advance. 

* Cease firing, sir V cried an aide-de-camp. 
*You are not to waste ammunition on skir- 
mishers. Let the smoke clear away, and then 
open on any formed body of men that show 
themselves this side the ridge. As long as 
they are on the opposite side of the stream, you 
will fire solid shot; when they cross it, load 
with shell. Then fire once, load with grape, 
and wait till you are sure that it will take full 
effect.' 

It was a hard and unpleasant duty to keep 
his men inactive for the next five minutes under 
the fire of the skirmishers, who, no longer 
checked by the balls that every other minute 
had beheaded or disembowelled some unlucky 
comrade, hurried down towards the stream : 
firing incessantly and scattering not a few bul- 
lets among the gunners. The Virginians on 
his right were exchanging volleys with an 
enemy evidently advancing, but screened from 
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the artillery by the formation of the ground. 
At last the wished-for opportunity was afforded. 
The Federal troops to the right, pressing on in 
some disorder, came within sight and range of 
the guns, and, these opening upon them, the 
main bodyj whose skirmishers had halted at the 
edge of the stream, were hurried up to support 
their comrades, and appeared on the opposite 
slope ; a mass whose numbers might well have 
shaken the nerve of soldiers so young, but only 
appeared to the Carolinian gunners to afford a 
splendid mark for their fire. Through the dense 
smoke, Clarence endeavoured to ascertain what 
was actually proceeding in his front. The hail of 
bullets that fell in front of and into the battery, 
striking down one after another of the gunners 
as they hurried up with shot and cartridges, or 
rammed them into their cannon, hindered not a 
little the steadiness and rapidity of the Con- 
federate fire, and indicated certainly that the 
skirmishers were pressing nearer. But where 
the main body of the enemy might now be, 
whether their advance had be6n checked by his 
fire, even whether they had or had not reached 
the critical point at which the character of the 
engagement, the action of the guns, would be 
necessarily changed, it was beyond his power to 
determine. 

' Cease firing,' he cried at last, * and bring up 
shell for each piece. Halt V as the men, having 
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already rammed in the powder, prepared to 
load with shell ; * wait till the smoke clears.' 

The words were scarcely spoken, when above 
or through the clouds, and, as he judged, al- 
ready on his side of the stream, the heads of 
the enemy showed here and there, as if the 
broken wreath of smoke veiled an advance in 
line. The bright sun of July was flashed back 
from rifles and accoutrements amid the clouds 
of battle. 

* Load I Depress the guns I Fire ! Now load 
with grape and wait the word.' 

The last discharge again obscured for a min- 
ute or two the scene in front. Then a suddenly 
rising wind swept across the slope, and so far 
cleared it as to render partially visible the ad- 
vance and condition of the enemy. The shell 
had torn large gaps in their ranks ; numerous 
dead were strewn on the nearer side of the 
stream, while the opposite slope was thickly 
dotted with corpses. An advance of less than 
a mile under the incessant, though almost aim- 
less fire had occupied three quarters of an hour^ 
and the skirmishers, blinded and confounded, 
exaggerating of course the force in their front,, 
and hardly aware that they encountered no re- 
turn infantry fire, had fallen back upon the 
main body. This, in a line that, save where 
half hidden by the smoke, seemed to stretch 
continuously to right and left beyond the range 
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of sight, loomed terribly large and terribly near ; 
to the excited imagination of the gunners seem- 
ed almost within a stone's throw, and for a 
moment not a few among them stood confounded 
and almost paralysed by the sight of that close- 
ly impending overwhelming force. A charge 
home with the bayonet, a steady, well-directed 
volley, must simply annihilate them. Their 
Colonel's voice recalled them to their duty. 
* Depress the guns one degree more I Fire I' 
For the first time the effect of the discharge 
was plain at once — audible, if not instantly visi- 
ble. The yells and shrieks of agony and terror 
evinced the havbc wrought^ and almost appalled 
those who had wrought it. 

' Load again I Quick — with grape !' Clarence 
cried on the instant. But, before the order was 
executed, the lifting of the momentary curtain 
showed him clearly what the previous volley 
had achieved. The Federal line was for the 
moment not only broken, but hurled back; dead 
and wounded men in every attitude, some 
stretched prone and motionless on the ground 
— some fallen backwards and still grasping the 
musket that now pointed to the sky, some half 
seated, staring wildly in the direction from 
which they had received their death-wound, 
and some piled one on the other — strewed the 
ground where the shower of grape had met 
them. To the right and left, those who had 
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escaped its range stood paralysed for the mo- 
ment, partly by terror, chiefly, no doubt, by con- 
fusion and ignorance of the strength and position 
of the enemy. But iu his immediate front the 
remnants of the line were running for their 
lives, and not till they reached the edge of the 
stream were their oflBicers able for a moment to 
rally them, only to be broken again by a second 
volley. This time the troops untouched by the 
fire, feeling themselves unsupported, had also 
fallen back, and the repulsed enemy were 
crowded, an incoherent mob, on the opposite 
slope. Haifa dozen shells, tearing through the 
terrified and disordered mass, sent them in full 
flight over the ridge. 

'Well done!' General Derval said, riding up 
from the point, a little to the left rear, from 
which he had watched the fight with the cool- 
ness of a veteran, ready at need to support his 
son, but desirous to leave him to himself as long 
as possible. ' By God, though, they are coming 
on again 1 No — those are reinforcements ; and 
there is one regiment of regulars among them* 
Stand to your guns, men! Remember, you 
will be supported.' 

Once more volley after volley was fired, the 
gunners, and even their oflBicers, too eager this 
time to wait the lifting or dispersion of the 
smoke, simply firing as quickly as they could 
sponge and load. Some twenty minutes had 
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elapsed since the repulse of the first attack, 
when again Clarence heard his father's voice. 

' Load with grape I They are closing on you 
again. Point-blank, Colonel Derval.' 

Once more that terrific mixture of yells and 
screams appalled their ears, but this time it 
was followed by no respite, no sign of victory. 
Clarence, reining his horse a few yards in rear of 
the guns, saw, to his consternation, first the heads, 
then the rifles, then the full figures of the enemy 
emerging from the smoke, and charging with 
fixed bayonets upon the battery. The assailants 
must be counted by thousands ; the defenders 
of the battery were not now more than two 
hundred, and of these few had time to seize 
their side-arms, or turn their sponges and ram- 
mers into weapons, ere the enemy were upon 
them. They were swept away as struggling 
cattle or sheep by the unexpected rush of the 
torrent through the valley, when a dam has 
burst, and the flood carries haystacks, fences, 
and buildings before it. Half their number, 
perhaps, rallied some two hundred yards to the 
rear, to see the Federal flag waving from the 
slight earthen rampart, and to hear the exult- 
ant cheers of the conquerors. 

' Halt r Clarence shouted, forgetting all con- 
siderations of prudence, common sense, and 
possibility in the shame and rage of defeat. 
^ Halt I Front! Charge 1' 
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His men hesitated for a moment, then actually 
ran forward, as their leader set the example, 
and with the force of a single company would 
have charged a whole brigade of victorious 
enemies. But at the very moment when their 
rush was checked for an instant by a dis- 
charge from the coolest among the victors, a 
sweeping sound, as of rushing wind, a tramp 
of feet, was heard on their right. Turning 
their eyes in that direction, they saw, first a 
line of bayonet points, then the grey-coated 
forms of those who held them, abreast of their 
own scanty and shattered front. The Alaba- 
mians swept on with the undaunted courage, if 
not with the perfect steadiness, of disciplined 
veterans ; and in another instant, scarcely ten 
seconds before bayonets would actually have 
been crossed, the Federals broke before that 
furious charge, and did not rally till they were 
halfway down the slope. From the re-con- 
quered battery, as he endeavoured to recal his 
men to their duty, and to recover the caissons, 
some of which had been dragged off by their 
horses, some overthrown, an accidental glance 
to the left showed Clarence that one long un- 
used to military life, but by study as well as 
early experience a scientific soldier, had seized 
a chance which he himself had failed to discern. 
The Federals, hurled back for a moment, 
Lad not lost the impulse and spirit of their 
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victory. They were rallying fast, but their 
right flank was open and practically unsup- 
ported. General Derval, charged with the pro- 
tection of the extreme Confederate left, had 
seen that reinforcements — small in number, but 
suflScient and priceless at that critical moment 
— were already approaching the position he 
could not till then venture to leave. Instantly 
wheeling upon his right, he had brought the 
whole of his cavalry brigade over the ridge, 
and swept down directly on the exposed flank 
of a force twice or thrice as strong as his own, 
but too much disordered for the movement 
necessary to bring its fire to bear. At the very 
sight of the advancing cavalry, of the gleaming 
sabres, the half-rallied Federals broke and ran, 
and the cavalry, dashing among theni, turned 
their flight in an instant into hopeless and irre- 
vocable rout. The example was infectious. A 
few of the fugitives mingled with the troops 
which sullenly confronted, without gaining a 
yard of ground, the position steadily held by 
the splendid Virginian regiments to the right 
of the battery, and carried among them their 
own panic. Ere five minutes had passed, the 
whole of the Federal force on that part of the 
field, all that Clarence could discern even 
through his field-glass, were either in actual 
flight, or retiring in confusion momentarily worse 
confounded. 
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'Limber up!' he cried to the Carolinians, 
nearly all the unwounded stragglers having by 
this time rejoined. * Limber up and mount. 
We must follow the cavalry and complete their 
work.' 

The sight of their comrades' victory had com- 
pletely restored the nerve that had been shaken 
by their own disaster ; and, stung to the quick 
by the consciousness of a disgrace felt by them- 
selves alone, they were even more eager and 
more prompt than at the commencement of the 
fray. Clarence, himself not a little moved by 
the sight of his father's splendid success, and 
the thought of his father's personal danger, was 
nevertheless calm, his sense of a commander's 
duty quickened by the excitement of his men. 
It was his part not to stimulate, but to rule 
and steady their ardour; and in an incredibly 
short time four of his six guns were limbered 
up, and, followed by the relics of his squadrons, 
swept on in the track of the cavalry. 

By efforts that tried to the uttermost the 
strength of men and horses, and the skill of 
their oflBicers in preserving order at such a 
speed, they came abreast of the latter as, a mile 
or so in front, they were halted for an instant 
to regain the order lost in the fury of pursuit. 
The sight before them was calculated to swell 
the hearts of all with the keenest delight and 
triumph — with a sense of absolute mastery such 
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as becomes a passion in human breasts when 
exercised over an enemy "who has taxed their 
strength to the uttermost and held the chances 
of victory and defeat even for long and trying 
hours. Full in sight, almost at their feet, roll- 
ed along the stream of flight, horsemen and 
footmen, guns, caissons, baggage waggons 
crowded together in one broad interminable 
mass ; far to the front as the eye could see, far 
to the rear as the formation of the ground 
allowed it to trace them. Of resistance, even 
to the small force pursuing them, there was 
neither thought n9r possibility. Abject terror 
was the one feeling Nasible in the gestures, the 
conduct, even, as it seemed to the quickened 
imagination of the victors, in the faces of the 
fugitives; and Clarence, hastily wheeling his 
guns, sent four successive round shots to cut a 
lane through a mob nearly half a mile in depth. 
The yells of terror almost drowned the roar 
of the last gun and the shouts of the exultant 
Confederates. A vigorous pursuit, carried on 
as General Derval had commenced it, might 
have annihilated, as a coherent available military 
force, the entire * Grand Army of the. Potomac ;* 
might not impossibly have led to the surrender 
of a large part of the panic-stricken mass. Un- 
fortunately, what was passing in one part of 
the field was imperfectly known in another. 
Whether from the suddenness of the change, or 
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from that absence of an adequate staff which 
compelled the Generals in command to give 
their personal attention to pressing details^ 
neither Beauregard nor Johnstone was at all 
aware, or seemed to have any means of learning, 
how complete was the demoralisation of the 
«nemy. Moreover, a part of the Federal army 
not actively engaged during the day, and un- 
affected by the panic of the rest, maintained 
its position with a steadiness which naturally 
misled those who witnessed its bearing and 
could not see w^ith their own eyes the rout it 
covered. Luckily, if accidentally, its attitude 
seemed exactly that of a steady rear-guard 
covering an orderly retreat, such as would 
have endangered seriously a small pursuing 
force ; while the bulk of the Confederate army 
was in no condition for an immediate^ rapid, 
and prolonged advance. 

* What are you doing here, sir V said an aide- 
de-camp, riding up to the Horse-Artillery. 
* Draw back to your original position.' 

*But, sir,' Clarence ventured to observe, *the 
^nemy are in full flight ; and, pursuing them, we 
can cut them to pieces. Where we were, there 
is no enemy left.' 

' You will retire at once, sir/ the other an- 
swered ; and Clarence, inexperienced in actual 
service, forgot to observe that the officer gave 
no authority for a command apparently so un- 
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of her portrait seemed to deepen and double 
his grief, to bring home to him the sense of his 
bereavement, the loss of both parents, as if the 
twofold calamity had befallen him at that mo- 
ment. How long he knelt there, conscious only 
of bitter unavailing sorrow and irreparable loss, 
wishing only that he might have heard one last 
word of affection, might have spoken one word 
of farewell — utterly oblivious of all the exciting 
events of the day, of all that might be passing 
around him — he could never have told. He was 
roused at last by a fatigue-party who, under 
command of one of his own officers, were seek- 
ing for and removing the wounded from that 
part of the field. South Carolinians themselves, 
they sympathized keenly with their commander's 
grief. It was with no slight shock of pain and 
horror, after all the horrors of the day, that 
they recognised among their dead not only the 
leader under whom they had acquired their first 
glorious experience of war, but the chief of one 
of their most honoured families, one of whose 
name and career every citizen of his native 
State was proud ; to whom they had looked but 
this morning as one of the future statesmen and 
guides of the Confederacy through the perils of 
war and the difficulties of national reorganisa- 
tion. Missing both him and his son, they had 
sought anxiously for both, and it was some 
slight consolation to find that their own imme- 
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diate commander, whom they had known so 
much more intimately and esteemed scarcely 
less highly, was still spared to them. A blanket 
was speedily brought, and directing four of his 
men to raise the body and carry it back to 
camp, the officer himself took Clarence by the 
arm, and leading him half insensible to the 
bivouac fire round which the Carolinians lay, 
not fifty yards from the battery they had held 
during that momentous day, entrusted him to 
the care and sympathy of his most intimate 
comrade before he himself returned to his la- 
borious and painful duty. 
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CHAPTER V. 



NORTHERN MERCIES. 



* T ET me go, Mrs. Randolph. They will 
±J hardly be so rude as to send me back 
without notice, and they won't ask a young 
girl to take the oath. You see, you are a 
special object of cowardly spite, as the wife of a 
Confederate General and perhaps as the first 
lady in Winchester. The turning back your 
servants was hardly within the order, I suppose, 
that forbids us to purchase even food unless we 
swear to be traitors to our country.' 

* No, that was a piece of pure malice ; far 
short, however, of Butler's brutal insolence to 
Mrs. Beauregard. But General Ryder is, like 
Butler, a thorough ruffian. Of course Lincoln, 
having no pretensions to be a gentleman him- 
self, has no notion that officers should be gen- 
tlemen. Minna, I don't like to let you go into 
the town now. Last year, I never dreamed 
that I could let a guest undertake my household 
errands ; but in such times one is obliged to do 
strange things. But I doubt if it is safe.' 

' Dear Mrs. Randolph, you must let me go. 
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I cannot say I feel our own privations very 
much, but I cannot bear to see your children 
half starved and trying so tenderly, so patient- 
ly, not to let us see that they do suffer. And 
Lily is ill, and can hardly eat at all since we 
have had neither tea nor coffee to give her. 
Let Pompey go with me, and depend upon it 
I shall have no trouble.' 

In speaking of the sufferings of Southern 
women and children, of the savage destruction 
of defenceless Southern homes, of college libra- 
ries and public archives, of all the other 
shameful incidents of the war, I confine myself 
to the simple statement of facts. If my readers 
be of opinion that no gentleman could without 
disgrace take the hand of a Hunter, a Milroy, 
or a Butler, or forget in Lincoln's fate his 
deep personal share in the guilt of those he 
employed, I must leave them to settle that 
point with Radical Professors and other North- 
ern panegyrists. The latter know that every 
word I write, every charge I am compelled to 
touch upon, is true to the letter. The rule — 
noscitur a sociis — might bear hardly on the 
firiends of Generals famous for brutal insults 
to ladies, for cold-blooded murders, and for 
devastation that has no parallel in modern 
warfare. I have extenuated much, I have set 
down nothing in malice — whereof the actors 
have not themselves boasted. It is on such 
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authority that I relate MinDa's experience of 
this afternoon. If it seem incredible to Eng- 
lishmen, the fault is not mine, but that of the 
Northern writer who published the story as re- 
dounding to the honour of Northern patriotism 
and Northern chivalry. 

Mrs. Randolph's horses and carriage had been 
seized by General Kyder, commanding in the 
town, not for military, but for personal uses. 
It was necessary that a Northern attorney 
should drive about a Southern town in a luxuri- 
ous equipage; it was no matter that ladies, 
into whose presence he would scarcely have 
been admitted eighteen months before, should 
have to traverse on foot the streets infested by 
his soldiery. 

Accompanied by Mrs. Randolph's most intelli- 
gent servant, Minna ventured into the streets 
of Winchester, crowded as they were by men 
wearing the hated blue uniform. From these 
she naturally shrank as far as possible, and for 
so shrinking was three or four times reviled 
in language such as might possibly wound a 
lady's ear in some London streets, but such as 
no Southern woman had heard till 3861 in 
those of any Southern city. She had made 
numerous and considerable purchases, with a 
facility for which she was unconsciously in- 
debted to the consideration of her cousin ; who 
had sent to Mrs. Randolph, for her use, the 
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greater part of the supply of gold and silver 
which his father, foreseeing the probable col- 
lapse of Confederate finance, had brought from 
England. Whatever the nominal prices offer- 
ed, either in Federal or Confederate paper, the 
value of both was so utterly dubious, the 
defeated party was so sure to repudiate its 
obligations, that the holders of really valuable 
and imperishable goods were often reluctant to 
sell them at all for such payment, while gold 
or silver was eagerly received, even at a much 
higher premium than that either of them nomin- 
ally bore in the market. Minna had completed 
the necessary household marketing, had filled the 
large basket carried by Pompey, and with cour- 
ageous generosity, aware that the danger of de- 
tention, of losing her prize, increased with every 
yard, sent him back promptly through a side 
street by which he might gain the fields/ and 
steal home unmolested. She herself had some 
other purchases to make, sweetmeats and femi- 
nine trifles which she knew would be unspeak- 
ably delightful to tl^e younger children of her 
hostess, prohibited for weeks, indeed for months^ 
from going outside the garden, and of late un- 
able to obtain even the smallest articles through 
the agency of the servants. But to reach the 
shop or store she had to pass the head-quarters 
of General Ryder, from which hung half over 
the street a great Federal flag. Perhaps shrink- 
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ing from the proximity of such men as the 
Oeneral, his staff, and his orderlies — perhaps 
naturally and rightfully abhorring the flag of 
an enemy, not indeed licentious, but brutal and 
spiteful as no other invading soldiery ever were 
towards defenceless women and children — she 
chose to cross the street, and thus escape the 
necessity of passing either close to the windows 
occupied by the enemy's soldiery or under the 
detested colours. As she reached the opposite 
pavement, a Federal ofBcer sprang across the 
street, and seized her rudely by the wrist. 

' Why did you cross, young lady ? To avoid 
passing under that flag, I suppose.' 

Minna looked up in passionate indignation 
and disgust, and recognized the man who had 
thus addressed her. 

*Are you surprised, Colonel Maclver, that 
Southern ladies keep as far as possible out of 
hearing and sight of your soldiery? As to the 
:flag, it may well be that you, who have only 
carried it into defenceless cities, cannot con- 
ceive how we regard it, whose nearest and 
dearest have been shot down by those who 
bore it in the field.' 

In justice to Colonel Maclver, we must re- 
member that the contempt and dislike of South- 
ern ladies, though expressed only by silent 
avoidance, seems always to have stung Federal 
officers and soldiers into a fury forgetful alike 
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of manly sense and common decency. It may 
be hoped that only a minority of them would 
have acted as he did, but that minority knew 
by experience that every exhibition of patriotic 
zeal, from pertity insolence or calculated cruelty 
to women and children up to cold-blooded 
murder, received protection and approval when 
brought to the knowledge of him who was at 
once chief magistrate of the Union and com- 
mander-in-chief of its armies. Perhaps, too, 
Miss Lawrence's recognition envenomed the 
sting of her sarcasm. 

'Come here. Sergeant Beecher,' the Colonel 
cried. * Take this young lady by the hand and 
walk her backwards and forwards under that 
flag for the next hour.' 

The sergeant, more of a gentleman than 
either his colonel or his general, showed some 
slight aversion to the charge imposed upon 
him. The grasp he laid on the young lady's 
wrist was much more gentle than that of his 
superior officer, and as Minna saw that resist- 
ance or complaint was equally futile, and sub- 
mitted in silence to the indignity imposed upon 
her, as soon as the colonel was out of sight, the 
sergeant dropped her arm, and simply paced 
beside her up and down under the folds of the 
enormous standard that nearly touched their 
heads. Which looked and felt most ridiculous 
may be doubted; upon whom the disgrace 
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really fell, I leave the admirers of Sharman, 
Butler, and Sheridan to say. The hour had not 
half expired, when two or three cavalry soldiers 
in quick succession galloped up the street, dis- 
mounted, and entered the quarters, and, as the 
last passed iu, a junior officer came out in uo 
small haste and perturbation. 

* Let that young lady go. Sergeant Beecher. 
Tell the orderlies to bring up the General's 
charger and those of the staff at once. Turn 
out the guard ; leave a couple of sentries in 
charge of head-quarters, and join your regi- 
ment.' 

The officer, a student of West Point, and conse- 
quently used to associate with Southern gentle- 
men, raised his cap in silence as Minna turned 
away. The gesture drew her glance upon him, 
and he flushed deeply as their eyes met. 

*Poor boy!' she thought, as she walked 
rapidly homewards, wondering whither the 
military loungers who had formerly annoyed 
her were now all hastening in one direction ; 
too busy, it seemed, or too anxious to pause 
even for the pleasure of insulting her. *He 
seems a gentleman ; it cannot be pleasant for 
him to serve under Ryder or Maclver. Well, if 
that colonel survives the war, I think — if I tell 
Mrs. Randolph, Clarence will hear ; and, all ihe 
more that I have quarrelled with him, he will 
treat that man worse than Senator Somers. 
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Somehow, I don't think Colonel Maclver wonld 
call him out, even then.' 

The children ran to greet her in the porch, 
delighted with the purchases which had safely 
arrived, and promised an ample supply of what 
had been every-day comforts, but now seemed 
absolute and delicious luxuries, unknown for 
many a week; so long and strictly were the 
spiteful orders of Mr. Lincoln's favourite generals 
enforced. 

'Ah^ Minna,' the eldest said, ^ Mamma is so 
pleased I And,' bursting into tears, *Lily is 
with her, watching her make a cup of tea for 
us all. We don't care ; we could do without as 
long as we must, but Lily will enjoy her dinner 
now.' 

Minna stooped and kissed the speaker, hold- 
ing her in a somewhat protracted embrace, per- 
haps to hide the tears that almost overflowed 
her own eyes. 

* See,' she said, eager to turn the conversa- 
tion, as soon as she could command her voice, 
* what I have brought for you.' 

She drew the little packages from her pocket, 
and was distributing them, amid the joyous 
acclamations of the children, when a sound, 
heard before and never to be forgotten, sud- 
denly diverted the attention of the elder. 

' Cannon, Miss Lawrence !' Ida Randolph ex- 
claimed. * One — two — eight ! And there, that 
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sounds differently somehow, not quite so loud. 
And what is that V as a faint continuous rattle 
was audible in the intervals of the cannonade. 

* Kifle fire,' Minna said, her cheeks whitening. 
* I have heard Colonel Derval's cavalry prac- 
tising, and, distant as it is, there is u6 mis- 
taking it.' 

' Come in ! come in V Mrs. Randolph cried from 
the window above. * Come in^ children, at once. 
Come in, Minna. There is a battle going on 
not two miles off. From your window we can 
see the flashes and smoke. Come in ; don't lose 
a moment. It is not safe.' 

Safe or not, nothing could restrain the curi- 
osity of the ladies, or even of the children. 
From the upper verandah, outside the window 
of Minna's chamber, whence the distant field 
was clearly visible, they watched with anxious 
eyes the movements they could at first hardly 
interpret. 

' See,' Mrs. Randolph said, pointing with her 
finger, * yonder on the left are the Confederate 
cannon, eight of them, I think, by the flashes. 
You cannot see them now, but at first, before 
the smoke was so thick, I thought I made out 
their number. Fetch my opera-glass, Ida. Yes,* 
two or three minutes later, ' and they are mak- 
ing havoc among the Federal infantry. I see 
gaps torn in their ranks. What is that ? The 
cannon have stopped firing.' 
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* No/ J^inna said. 

^I mean the Southern guns. And see, the 
smoke is clearing. Ah I you see why V And 
now, even with the naked eye the flight of one 
blue-coated battalion before a flank charge 
of Southern cavalry was plainly visible. 
' Observe, Minna, the enemy's guns have been 
silent for more than two minutes ; we cannot 
see them. And surely their rifle fire is slacken- 
ing. Ah 1 Do you recognise that regiment of 
cavalry which has filed out of the town yonder 
to meet the Confederate charge?* 

* Colonel Maclver's, I think,' Minna said, in a 
low tone. 

' Yes, and the Southern leader has seen them. 
He is on his guard. He is dressing the ranks — 
1 can make him out quite well, on a chestnut 
charger ; most of them I think are bays. Ah, 
Minna, to a soldier's wife and daughter that is 
a sight worth seeing.' 

* What is it ?' asked Minna. 

'Don't you see ? The cavalry have met, both 
lines at full gallop. Ah, you can see now, the 
Federals are broken and galloping for life. Ours 
rein up for a moment ; why, I wonder? — Unless. 
— No, it was for their artillery. There they 
come at full gallop.' 

By this time, though the town and the 
ground beyond screened from them one half 
of the battle-field, they had clearly made out 
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the general course of events on that part of 
the scene exposed to their view. The Federal 
left had been driven back so far that its move- 
ments, and the attacks of the Confederates on 
that side, were plainly visible to Minna and the 
children, as well as to Mrs. Randolph, who 
watched them closely through the glass ; and 
even to uninstructed eyes their result was 
tolerably intelligible. The Federal cavalry, 
now a disordered rabble of horsemen, had 
almost ridden down their own infantry in its 
flight ; and both, mingled in unspeakable confu- 
sion, were hurrying along towards the open 
ground about a quarter of a mile in front of the 
house, seeking to gain the shelter of a wood 
beyond that might impede the pursuit of the 
enemy's horse and screen them from the cannon. 
The latter now unlimbered, and their shot tore 
long lanes through the crowds of fugitives. 

* Oh, horrible !' Minna said, as the rout came 
so near that she could see the havoc, while 
Mrs. Randolph, looking through her glass, dis- 
cerned even the frantic gestures of the wounded 
and dying, and her cheek whitened while she 
still scanned the fearful scene with almost un- 
relaxed eagerness. * And the enemy must have 
been routed on the other side too, or our 
friends would not pursue so eagerly here.' 

At this moment the old negro servant Pom- 
pey burst among the party. 
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• ' Dey's runnin' — de Yankees rannin' t'rough 
de streets, marm. Dey not stoppin' for notin' 
— throwin' 'way dere guas and dere packs. Eh, 
it's worth seein' ! If missy had waited, dere'd 
been no trouble 'bout buyin' dis evening ! I'se 
get your carriage back to-morrow, and de 
horses too, if dera Black Bepublican thieves 
ain't stole dem to ride away. Eh, missy, but 
it's fun to see how dey run ; and dere General 
— I saw him gallop till he got ahead ob dem. 
Ain't he skeared, some?' 

By this time the mass of fugitives had come 
abreast of the house, and the cavalrv in their 
more rapid flight had disentangled themselves 
from their comrades on foot. The pursuing 
horsemen had gained on their artillery, though 
these, as Mrs. Randolph now perceived, were 
some of the very few horse-artillery »in the 
Confederate army. The latter, somewhat dis- 
tanced, limbered up again, and, as their fire was 
thus interrupted till they could gain a fresh 
position in advance, the cavalry charged the fugi- 
tives. These, as the Southerners closed upon 
them, almost exhausted by running, raised a 
series of frantic shrieks appalling to the ears of 
the women and children who heard them. A 
few more resolute men, seeing that destruction 
was inevitable, preferred to die fighting ; and, 
having retained their rifles, paused, some of 
them loading, and deliberately fired into the 
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mass of horsemen now within fifty yards of 
them. The Confederate leader had so preserv- 
ed the order of his force, even in that fierce 
pursuit, that he was riding three lengths in 
front of a tolerably even line. His charger 
bore him right into the midst of the enemy, 
then suddenly stumbled and fell, flinging his 
rider to the ground, the moment before the full 
tide of the charge broke upon and crushed or 
swept away the disordered mob. This was all 
that Minna could distinguish; Mrs. Randolph, 
still looking through the glass, had seen more. 
Her face, as she turned to her companion, 
letting fall the hand that held the glass, wa» 
deathly white and her lips were trembling. 

' He was struck,' she said, ' before his horse 
fell. I saw him drop his sword-hand and reel 
in the saddle.' 

'You mean the Confederate leader?' Minna 
asked, with interest. 

*You did not see?' — then checking herself 
with an effort — * Yes, their leader. I am afraid 
he is badly hurt.' 

This incident did not check the pursuit for 
more than a moment. Nearly all the Federal 
infantry, save those who succeeded amid the 
passion and fury of the moment in rendering 
themselves prisoners, were cut, shot down, or 
utterly scattered. Then the cavalry, with whom 
the artillery were now abreast, swept on in pur- 
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suit of their mounted enemies. But the victory 
was now so obviously complete that Mrs. Ran- 
dolph turned from the verandah, not caring to 
watch fiurther the irresistible tide of pursuit or 
the havoc made by the cannon among unresist- 
ing fugitives. Minna lingered for a minute 
longer, and as she re-entered her room was 
startled by an eager cry from one of the chil- 
dren who had hurried to a window overlooking 
the front, probably excited by Pompey's de- 
scription of the flight in that direction. 

* Papa, Papa ! Oh, Mamma, there's Papa on 
horseback coming up to the house, and two or 
three gentlemen with him in uniform.' 

On the first impulse of the moment, Minna 
had reached and was about to descend the 
stairs. But the sight of her hostess's trembling 
figure at the foot reminded her not to intrude 
on the first meeting of the husband and wife 
after a period of separation so long and so full 
of peril. For more than a fortnight Mrs. Ran- 
dolph had never heard of her husband even 
through a chance paragraph in a Southern or 
Northern newspaper ; and, as she well knew, not 
one of those anxious days but might have been 
fraught with fearful, perhaps fatal, danger. 
Turning to a window, Minna saw that his Staff", 
under the same instinctive feeling, had reined 
back more than a hundred yards from the house. 
It was as well perhaps that she did not hear the 
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few words of low-toned conversation that passed 
between her host and hostess as they ascended 
the stairs. 

' I hope you were mistaken, but I am afraid 
not. He was my second in command, and it i& 
just like him to lead a cavalry charge in 
person.' 

* I thought he belonged to the artillery V 

* So he does, I suppose. He was in command 
of his own Carolinian battery till about three 
weeks ago, when he received his promotion. 
But, when they sent me here, they sent with me 
the brigade of cavalry — South Carolinians — to 
which his battery was attached, and placed him 
in command. As senior officer, he had charge 
of the whole right wing. I will send at once 
and have him picked up. Good morning, Miss 
Lawrence I' and, as he spoke her name, Minna 
sprang forward to greet him with all the eager 
warmth of patriotic feeling towards a victorious 
soldier, quickened no doubt by the sense of 
personal relief — of release from prolonged and 
cruel persecution. But after a warm clasp of the 
hand General Randolph turned hastily away. 
' You must excuse me, I have work to do still. 
Ah, my darlings 1' as the children ran forward 
and clung round his neck. ^Nay, dears, you 
must let me go. I must look after — our 
wounded.' 

* Ah, yes, Papa,' said Lily, the invalid, * please 
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do. We saw so many go down ! And, Papa/ 
following him as be disengaged himself and 
hurried down the stairs, * Papa, won't you look 
after the poor men in blue? They are very 
wicked, I know, but I daresay they are sorry 
now. And I saw so many of them fall, and our 
people cut at them so savagely !' 

Some hours elapsed before Colonel Randolph's 
return to the house ; and his wife, who had ex- 
pected almost each minute to see their friend 
brought in, had found no little difficulty in re- 
straining her natural impulse to prepare Minna 
for so painful a meeting. But^ since his father's 
brief visit to them at Dervalstown, Minna had 
never mentioned her cousin, had contrived to 
check decidedly any allusion to him or to her 
engagement on Mrs. Bandolph's part ; and the 
lady hardly knew how to touch the subject even 
at the present crisis. Her husband's first words 
on his return made her glad that between em- 
barrassment and doubt as to his fate 6h^ had 
preserved silence. 

' No, he is not killed, not even insensible, or 
we should have brought him here. But his 
servant, Casca, had followed him in rear of the 
charge, on his second horse, and five minutes 
after his fall had contrived to carry him from 
the field. I found him at the hotel where the 
enemy had their head-quarters this morning, his 
sword-arm broken^ and badly shaken and 
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bruised by the fall. I am afraid, very much 
afraid, he will lose his arm. The fall following 
on the bullet fracture . . . .' 

' Poor Minna ! this will be terrible news for 
her.' 

* You are not to tell her, Emily. Derval 
could scarcely speak, but he recognised me. We 
could not move him of course at present, but I 
asked, " Why did they not carry you to our 
bouse when you were so near?" And he an- 
swered, as well as he could — " I forbade it. You 
must not tell my cousin 1" And he looked so 
anxiously, tried feebly to hold me with his left 
hand till I promised.' 

' That is very hard,' Mrs. Randolph said, 
thoughtfully. ' And of course Minna will wish 
to go with me, to help me in nursing the 
wounded, as we have done before ; and I can- 
not but visit him, and how am I to prevent 
her?' 

' She must not, Emily, on any account. The 
excitement of such a meeting against his will, 
at such a time, would certainly suffice to bring 
on that which in such cases the surgeons always 
most fear, fever and delirium. And it might 
well cost his life. She must not know, hard as 
it may be to keep the secret ; and, above all, 
she must not see him.' 
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CHAPTER VL 



ONE HOUR. 



THE number of wounded who now crowded 
the little town, a great majority of whom 
of course belonged to the defeated invaders, 
needed all the aid that the humanity and 
feminine charity of Southern women could 
aiford. It was rather by an indirect exercise 
of the authority of age and station than by 
reasoning that Mrs. Randolph contrived to ex- 
clude Minna from any actual participation in 
the personal care of the suflFerers. She could 
do much in preparing lint for their bandages, 
nourishment for those whose condition made 
the quality and appetising appearance of their 
food at least as important as the sufficiency 
of their medicines. But this did not content 
her; and from time to time not only did she 
insist on carrying to one or another especial 
sufferer the delicacies she herself had provided^ 
but hearing incidentally of the delight with 
which one young victim, slowly dying of a 
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torturing wound, had received a small bunch 
of flowers, conveyed to him by the compassion 
of a child, it occurred to her to fill a basket 
with whatever flowers she could gather in her 
hostess's or beg from neighbouring gardens 
for the large number of wounded oflScers lodged 
in the hotel. Mrs. Randolph was absent on her 
usual duties, and it was not perhaps because 
she felt perfectly sure of approval that Minna 
declined to postpone her visit. She expected 
indeed to meet her hostess either on her way 
or in the hotel itself, and it was mere accident 
— the chance which detained the latter some- 
what longer than usual in attendance on a 
critical case — that enabled her to traverse un- 
interrupted nearly all the passages; to visit 
room after room, and cheer the sufferers fully 
as much by the sight of her youthful beauty, 
her bright compassionate eyes, and sympathis- 
ing looks as by her welcome little gifts. Many 
of these were cherished long after she herself 
had forgotten the very names and circum- 
stances of those to whom they were given; 
not a few were buried on the breasts of their 
owners on hard contested fields. 

Minna had nearly exhausted her store, and 
had reached the end of a long passage, when 
she observed that the last room was open 
and empty, its occupant having been carried 
out upon the balcony, whose sloping roof 
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sheltered him from the sun. She could not 
Bee his figure^ but, catching sight of the skirts 
of the dressing-gown in which he was wrapped, 
understood that he was so far convalescent as 
to enjoy the fresh air in safety. A mulatto 
slave knelt at his feet, rendering him some 
little service with an expression of anxious, 
affectionate care in his attitude which attracted 
Minna's attention^ and detained her for two or 
three moments at the open door. She was 
going in to leave her last bouquet on the 
table, guessing by the appearance of the 
room, and by the single bed therein, that it» 
occupant was probably an officer of rank, when 
the slave, rising and turning, directly con- 
fronted her. 

At first she thought only, ' I have seen that 
face before.' In another moment she saw that 
he had recognized her, and her memory, quick- 
ened thereby, recalled the face — seen and noted 
with some interest at Dervalstown — of the slave 
for whose sake Clarence had left her so hastily on 
his former visit to Winchester. She had uttered 
his name on the impulse of surprise before she 
realized what his presence implied. She re- 
membered that, while her cousin would never 
have sold a slave of his class, Casca would 
rather die than leave his master. If Clarence 
were living, that half-seen figure must be his* 
Whether from surprise like her own, or impelled 
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by a desire to force a meeting between the 
lovers, whose story he knew or guessed, Casca 
answered her involuntary exclamation. 

'Yes, Miss Lawrence; did you not know that 
General Derval is here V 

He did not choose to meet his master s in- 
dignant look and reproving gesture ; and the 
mischief, if it were mischief, was now doue. 
Thus, directly informed of her cousin's presence, 
Minna had no choice, and, after one moment's 
hesitation, she went forward, steadily enough, 
though retaining her apparent self-possession 
only by a violent effort. That self-possession, 
however, lasted her only till she actually came 
vis-a-vis with the wounded man. His sword- 
arm, bandaged from the shoulder to the wrist, 
but evidently held immovable by something 
stiffer than bandages, and supported by a sling, 
his wasted form, and the ghastly pallor of his 
face, utterly appalled her. But for Casca's pres- 
ence, she might have seen without recognizing 
him. The moment that she stepped out upon 
the balcony, Casca passed through the window 
and disappeared, and the cousins were left 
alone. Neither remembered at the moment 
where they were, or thought what eyes might 
be attracted by the figure of the wounded sol- 
dier and the bright, gracious presence of the 
young maiden. Clarence instinctively strove, 
but in vain, to rise, and this effort and its obvi- 
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ens failure overpowered at once what little 
self-command was left to Minna. 

* Clarence !' she faltered, kneeling beside him 
and clasping the uninjured hand in her own. 
Some minutes had passed before she could 
speak another word or control the agitation 
excited by so sudden and so cruel a surprise. 
Nor was he better able to speak ; until, her sobs 
quelled, her tears hastily dashed from her eyes, 
she gained courage to look up into a face almost 
as much disturbed as her own. * How could 
•they not tell me V 

^ It would not have been right, cousin. Even 
if you would have wished it, I should have 
been very sorry to see you here at first. It was 
no sight for you.' 

'Ifl had wished!' 

Once more her voice failed her. Clarence, 
having recovered the overpowering agitation of 
the unexpected meeting, was now anxious be- 
fore all things that she should not be led to 
commit herself under the impulse of compassion 
and sympathy — to repent what she had done, 
as it seemed to him, at a calmer moment, or say 
what she might hereafter repent. He endea- 
voured to turn the tide of overwhelming feeling 
by a lighter answer. 

* I have seen yo?i, though, before to-day.' 

* Seen me? How could you, Clarence? I have 
never been here, in the hotel, since — the battle.'^ 
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* But, Minna, you were in the verandah when 
we made our last charge.' 

* You were there !' she exclaimed. * Then it 
was .... I know now. Mrs. Randolph recog- 
nized you ; she had the glass. It was you who 
led the charge, and I saw you fall. Ah ! you 
must be fearfully hurt.' 

* I think not,' he answered, with an attempt 
to smile — the very shadow of a smile, so ill ac- 
cording with his sallow and wasted face, that 
once more Minna could hardly restrain her tears. 
*The surgeon promises to save my arm, and if 
so I come off well.' 

* And you could see me — then!' 

* I knew the house of course,' he answered, 
^ and it occurred to me at the moment that you 
might be looking on. I don't know, but for 
that, that I should have recognized you at that 
distance and just then.' 

'Could you think of anything at such a 
moment, but your work and your danger ?' 

* We don't think of the danger, Minna^ or we 
might not face it quite so readily. Till I 
caught sight of the house and of your figures on 
the verandah, I thought of nothing but — 
breaking the enemy as completely as possible ; 
and the next moment I thought of nothing.' 

-This was not quite true. Till his fall de- 
prived him of sense and recollection, the wound, 
£0 severe that he had supposed it mortal, had 
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simply fixed his last thoughts upon her he had 
so seen, as he fancied, for the last time. A 
word, a look, from him would have called forth, 
or rather would have given her courage for, an 
outbreak of passionate repentance. But with 
no tone or glance of encouragement from 
him, no word of reference to their quarrel, while 
his language seemed to recognize only the cou- 
sin and not the betrothed, she could not, must 
not, utter the thought, the wish, that beat in 
every eager pulse of her heart and almost 
struggled to her lips. She scarcely knew what 
passed during the next ten minutes, striving to 
hear and answer with composure the quiet 
kindly sentences with which he kept up a con- 
versation, colder she felt, or at least more re- 
served, than had been the wont of their cousin- 
hood ; and at last, half in despair, half in hope, 
she turned, abruptly to a subject on which she 
felt that she had a right to speak, must speak, 
and which might — she thought, without owning 
the thought to herself — lead to the explanation 
she could not otherwise volunteer. 

'Clarence, you will tell me what has become 
of — my sister?' 

'Do you not know? I see,' looking at her 
deep mourning dress, ' you heard of my father's 
fate ; but I suppose you have heard little or 
nothing of me, if the one letter I enclosed in 
General Randolph's to his wife has miscarried.' ' 
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'T don't think she has heard of yon ; she told 
me nothing.' 

' I have seen her, but of course we did not 
speak of Rose. Well, I suppose you know that 
I took her and her mother to Baltimore, intend- 
ing to send them to England V 

' To send them to England V 

* Yes. Did not my father tell you when he 
saw you at Dervalstown? That had been my 
intention, and he had arranged it for me.' 

One moment's sense of satisfaction was 
followed by instant and bitter self-reproach for 
such a feeling ; by a stinging consciousness of 
the utter injustice and unreason of her jealousy, 
sharper and deeper than she had felt till now. 
Then, long before their quarrel, Clarence had 
planned that which would have dispelled all 
ground of complaint or suspicion, even had she 
never learnt what claim the object of her 
jealousy had on him and on herself. 

' Then you know,' Clarence proceeded, in a 
low tone — little guessing what feeling averted 
her countenance and kept her eyes upon the 
ground, ascribing perhaps to lingering distrust 
what was really the shame that could not 
face the eyes of him she had wronged — * came 
the attack on the Massachusetts troops. I was 
concerned in that, and Somers, who was 
wounded and detained in Baltimore, warned 
me that I should be denounced and arrested. I 
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had to fly, and he undertook to put them on 
board the Missouri, In his absence. Captain 
Maclver had them seized as fugitive slaves. 
General Somers lescued them. Minna, you 
must forgive and more than forgive what after 
all he could not help, for no man could have 
acted better by his best friend than he did by 
his enemy. But the anxiety and terror were 
too much for Helen ; and after her death Rose 
could not, would not, make up her mind to go 
to England alone. I had left Casca with her, 
and General Somers sent them in under flag of 
truce the day before Manassas.' 

*Then she is with you still?' Minna said, 
almost in a whisper. 

Once more Clarence misunderstood her. 

* With me ? Hardly/ he replied, again en- 
deavouring to force a smile. ^ After Manassas, 
Richmond was crowded with wounded, and she 
made herself very useful in waiting on the 
ladies who were nursing them in the Hos- 
pital. One of these, Mrs. Featherstone, took 
a fancy to her, for her helpfulness to others 
as much, I think, as for the helplessness and 
loneliness of her orphanhood ; and under her 
charge Rose has been working, nursing there. 
Till we are at peace, or till 1 have a chance of 
sending her in safe care to England — no easy 
thing just now — she could not be better placed.' 

* Will you not send her to me f Clarence, I 

VOL. III. H 
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know I behaved as ill as possible, both to her 
aud to you ; but ^ 

* Not at all. You knew nothing, and know- 
ing nothing you could not but be angry with 
her insolence, and angry, I suppose, with mo 
for not wishing to punish her.' 

' Clarence !' 

'Nay, cousin, I am sure it was natural 
enough. And your letter about her was all 
that a sister could write, could oflFer; and 
indeed, Minna, it was not my doing — but I 
thought on the whole she was right in prefer- 
ring England.' 

* But now, Clarence, can you not trust her 
with me ? I don't wonder, indeed, but ' 

*I wish she would,' he interrupted. *But 
when I urged it again she refused, and — to tell 
you the truth, Minna, I could have controlled 
you in the old days more easily than her now. 
Just because she remembers the past and would 
not disobey, 1 cannot command, and to persua- 
sion and counsel she will not yield.' 

* I understand,' Minna said, very sadly, * and 
it is natural. But I wish — I wish she could 
forgive.' 

* I hope by this time she has the sense to see 
that she has nothing to forgive, still less to 
resent. You were very forbearing to her, 
Minna, and I think she knows it now. Well, 
if I see her again, I will repeat your wish, and 
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urge it as strongly as I dare. Only, cousin, 
upon one condition. You are hardly aware, 
perhaps, how perilous a position this is. I hear 
that the enemy are threatening us again. We 
may have to withdraw from the town, and 
neither you nor Mrs. Randolph should remain 
here. Nor can I send Bose to a place of such 
especial danger. I have urged General Ran- 
dolph to send his wife and family to Dervals- 
town ; and he would be glad to agree — if ' 

* How can I, Clarence Y 

* My dear cousin, that is a mistake. Even in 
ordinary times there could be no reason : and in 
war everything must yield to the necessities of 
war. Your uncle's, your guardian's house is 
your fittest home; and under Mrs. Randolph's 
protection, and while everyone knows that I am 
not and cannot be there — Indeed, Minna, if you 
will forgive my speaking a truth that seems 
a little unkind, it is hardly right to let your 
resentment ' 

' Resentment !' 

'Or whatever feeling it is,' he continued, 
-carefully avoiding to look at her, * stand in the 
way of their safety, keep them in the midst of 
such danger, such exposure to insult and suflFer- 
ing as their. stay in Winchester involves. You 
have felt already what it means, to what it 
exposes you, and you ought ' 

They were interrupted. Mrs. Randolph, who, 

h2 
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encountering Casca and enquiring after his 
master, had learnt that the cousins had met^ 
and had purposely given them as long a 
tete-a-tite as her. engagements allowed, now 
loined them. 

'You will acquit me) General Derval/ she 
said, with a smile, * of betraying your confi- 
dence, glad as I am that Minna has found you 
at last.' 

Clarence strove to answer with a smile, feel- 
ing it diflScult to answer in words ; but Mrs. 
Randolph, convinced as she was that even this 
brief interview must have dispelled whatever of 
resentment or distrust had still lingered in the 
mind of either, could not but detect the pain- 
ful effort. She looked perhaps the question she 
could not speak, but found no answer in his 
countenance, and had too much tact to seek 
one at the moment in Minna's. 

*It seems unkind to call you away, Minna ; 
but we must go home. I suppose, now you 
have once forced the consignee I need not keep 
you away V 

Reluctantly and sadly, but feeling herself 
compelled to obey without the lingering unwil- 
lingness which, had things gone as her hostess 
supposed, she would hardly have cared to con- 
ceal, Minna held out her hand in farewell. 
Clasping it in his left, Clarence raised it for a 
moment to his lips. The kiss, which to the 
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«lder lady seemed a confirmation of the hopes 
hardly clouded by the symptoms she had al- 
ready observed, was to Minna a new and pain- 
ful proof how little the penitence she could not 
avow had been felt or understood ; how resolute 
Clarence was to ignore the broken engagement, 
how careAil that if no longer a link it should 
not be a barrier between them ; to resume as 
far as possible the simple affectionate kindness, 
ever tinged by a certain formal gallantry, of 
their .earlier relations. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



RETAKEN. 



' TDA, Ida !' Lily exclaimed next morning, 
JL bursting into the room where the family 
■were collected, awaiting the father's return to 
commence their meal, * Papa is coming — all 
alone this time !' 

Her sisters rushed out at this announcement, 
eager to welcome once more the parent of 
whom they had seen so little since the com- 
mencement of the war, whose presence and 
protection they had so sensibly missed ; and in 
another minute the General entered, his daugh- 
ters clinging to his hands and hanging on his 
arms with a demonstrative vehemence of aflFec- 
tion that somewhat hindered his movements. 
The smile their eagerness had called forth still 
lighted up his countenance as he greeted his 
wife and guest : but Minna^ as well as Mrs. 
Randolph, noted with some uneasiness how 
quickly it faded, to be replaced by a look of 
harassed anxiety; how silent he remained amid 
the children's excited chatter, answering with 
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a few half-absent words their frequent direct 
appeals to him. They observed, too, that every 
sound without, the opening of the door, even 
the approach of a footstep, seemed not exactly 
to alarm or startle him, but to call his instant 
attention and bring a look of restless expecta- 
tion across his face^ causing an unconscious 
bracing of the tall military form, as if at each 
moment he awaited a summons on dutv. His 
appetite, however, was hearty as usual, the 
home meal, so diflFerent in comfort, in neatness, 
even in physical luxury, to the fare of the camp, 
seemed thoroughly enjoyed ; and when the 
children and even the ladies had finished theirs, 
he still lingered over his breakfast as if — so at 
least Minna thought — it might well be the last. 

' Don't let me keep you, children,' he said at 
length, with an evident meaning. * You have not 
done two hours' work before breakfast, as I have.* 

As they rose, very willing to depart, and Lily 
only lingered for a moment, he drew her to his 
side and kissed her tenderly, looking into her 
eyes with a long wistful gaze which fortunately 
she could not understand, but which to the 
elders was almost alarming. 

' Is anything the matter, Francis V his wife 
asked, as the door closed behind her children. 

* I don't know, Emily — it may be. No, no V 
observing Minna's whitening face, * Derval is 
much better this morning. I have seen him. 
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though but for a minute. But . . . was not 
that a horse's tramp — and at gallop V 

*I will see,' Minna said, partly anxious to 
learn the tidings, be they what they might, he 
seemed to expect ; partly aware by instinct that 
be might wish to be left for one last minute 
alone with his wife, if the message were indeed 
to part them. It struck her even then as 
suggestive of evil, as confirming her vague 
uneasiness, that he hardly seemed to hear her 
words and took no notice of her movement. 
When she reached the front door, the General's 
aide-de-camp, by this time well known to her, 
had dismounted and thrown his bridle to the 
orderly who accompanied him. 

*The General is at home. Miss Lawrence? I 
must see him at once, if you please,' hardly 
waiting to let her precede him as, naturally at 
home in that house, he strode hastily towards 
the parlour. 

The General sprang up on his entrance, dis- 
engaging the arm that had rested round the 
waist of his wife as she hung over him. 

' Yes, Custis ?' 

' The picquets are driven in, General.' 

Cruel as were her own fears, her own anxi- 
eties at the moment, for she thought instantly 
of her cousin's helpless state, Minna felt almost 
as deeply for her hostess, whose quivering lips 
and rapid painful change of colour betVayed the 
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depth of emotions ehe strove hard to control. 
From the wife's intense distress, from the 
averted countenance of the young oflScer, who 
had scarcely spoken ere he turned to quit the 
room and wait his superior's command outside 
the half-closed door, she understood that the 
tidings implied, demanded an instant — it might 
be a final — parting. 

* Nay, Emily, I have come safe through much 
worse perils, and I hope we may yet save you 
from another occupation. Darling, remember 
you are a soldier's wife and daughter. Good- 
bye, Miss Lawrence ; don't fear, your cousin is 
resolved never to be a prisoner, and I left him 
a carriage which by now will be taking him out 
of reach, though I am sure he would give his 
arm to be with us.' 

It was almost harder to part with the chil- 
dren, who gathered round the door with white, 
anxious faces and streaming eyes ; but there 
was no time to be lost, no minutes to be 
spent in farewell embraces. The General's 
charger was at the door ; within a hundred 
yards the cavalry lately commanded by Clarence 
Derval were already drawn up, and behind 
them a soldier's eye would have discerned the 
equipments of the mounted artillery, if not the 
guns themselves. 

^Ida,' as his eldest child stood silent and 
trembling, as close to the horse as she could 
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without bindering its movements, *tell Miss 
Lawrence, not your mother, I am afraid w© 
shall have to abandon the town. Let Pompey 
make purchases before it is occupied ; and don't 
let Mamma look from the verandah as she did 
when we came in/ 

He looked back once just before joining his 
Staff at the head of his force, and, seeing 
another and somewhat taller figure by his 
daughter's side, waved his hat to both. The 
pageant before them, painful as was its mean- 
ing, terrible as were the possibilities it suggest- 
ed, could not but attract the eyes and raise for 
the passing minute the spirits of the girls as 
they watched it. First some sixteen hundred 
well-mounted, well-armed horsemen went past 
at a rapid trot ; then followed the guns with their 
mounted guardians, and then battalion after bat- 
talion of infantry moved forward almost as rapid- 
ly, each defiling to right or left as they reached 
the open ground in front, and, before they had 
passed out of sight, forming a line nearly a mile 
in length, whose steel rifles glittered, whose 
crimson colours, repaired and replaced during 
their occupation of the town by the eager 
patriotism of its women, glowed in the morn- 
ing sun. They were almost out of sight, and 
Minna and her young companion had turned to 
re-enter the house, before the first echoes of 
battle drove the blood from the cheeks of both. 
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The elder girl pressed her hand on her 
heart as it throbbed with terror at the sudden 
sound, now so terribly significant to her ear. 
Another and another cannon-shot, gradually 
swelling into a continuous roar, were followed 
by the rattle of rifles, audible at a distance so 
great that their eyes could scarcely catch a 
glimpse, still less follow the course, of the con- 
flict. They found Mrs. Randolph at a window 
looking to the northward, straining her sight in 
vain to discern the progress of the action. Only 
the smoke, and now and then a lightning gleam 
glowing through it, told what was passing; 
reminded all there how many dear friends were 
now in deadly, incessant peril, that every flash 
which tinged the war-cloud with light might 
carry death or wounds to one or more of those 
they knew and valued. 

*' Mamma, Mamma^ you must not look,' the 
child urged. ' Indeed, it was Papa's last mes- 
sage ; you were not — indeed I Mamma, come 
away ; you cannot bear it V 

This was so evidently, so terribly true, that 
Minna — herself anxious to watch the fortunes 
of a struggle in which she felt not less keen 
patriotic interest, but less torturing personal 
anxiety — at last contrived, half perforce, half 
by persuasion, to withdraw her friend from the 
actual sight of the struggle on which her all 
was staked. The instant she had accomplished 
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this, Mrs. Randolph sank on the bed usually occu- 
pied by her two eldest daughters, and for once, 
utterly overstrained by anxiety and terror, gave 
way to a passion of hysterical tears and sobs 
that terrified the child beside her and frightened 
even Minna. How long it had lasted none of 
them knew, when sounds inaudible to, or at 
least unperceived by, those absorbed in attend- 
ance on the suflFerer, roused her worn-out 
energies ; not calming the excitement but 
changing its mood and tone. She sprang to 
her feet, and, instantly followed by the others, 
hurried once more to the window. The Con- 
federate infantry were broken, falling back in 
hopeless confusion ; the first of the fugitives 
were ah-eady streaming past the house, as their 
enemies had done a few weeks before. As yet, 
however, they were unpursued, and looking 
northward the reason was fearfully plain. 
The Confederate cavalry, their ranks terribly 
thinned, had thrown themselves in the way of 
the pursuers, and at this moment had executed 
a charge of appalling audacity upon a force of 
their own arm vastly superior in number, and a 
battery which sent a hailstorm of shot and shell 
through their lines. It was silenced for the 
time ; and Ida, who had seized the glass her 
mother had forgotten, exclaimed in half- 
frightened, half-exulting tones, 

* The gunners are running I And our men 
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are following them. No — they have stopped f 
What are they doing? Some of them have 
jumped down and are busy about the guns* 
And, there, look, Miss Lawrence, look! the 
enemy's horses are galloping away !' 

*They have cut the traces, I suppose,' Minna 
said, *to prevent the guns from following. 
Good God, the cavalry are broken too !' 

It was too true. Outnumbered and overpow- 
ered in a charge in which they had simply 
sacrificed themselves to gain a brief respite for 
their comrades, the Carolinians recoiled in seem- 
ingly irretrievable rout. They came within 
something more than a furlong from the house, 
the enemy hanging on their rear, before, at the 
sound of a trumpet call^ they baited — gradually, 
one man after another drawing bridle, hesitat- 
ing, and then turning ; the ranks reforming, as 
it seemed to the watchers, mechanically. The 
enemy meantime turned, fell back, and in their 
turn reformed. The ladies looked between 
terror and eagerness for another charge, none 
of them understanding that all really depended 
on what was passing further towards the rear; 
where the broken infantry, availing themselves of 
the time so dearly purchased, had gradually re- 
gained their nerve, and, thanks to the desperate 
exertions of their oflScers, were recovering steadi- 
ness and order ; continuing their retreat indeed, 
but by alternate battalions, and presenting^ 
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fiomething like a military front to the distant 
enemy. This, the result to attain which the 
cavalry had been sacrificed, the ladies failed to 
observe ; what they did see they were hardly 
able at the moment to understand. The Con- 
federate artillery, hitherto invisible, passed at a 
gallop the flank of the cavalry, reached the rear- 
ward body of the infantry and there aligned 
themselves with the halted battalions. Next, 
the right squadrons of the Carolinians wheeled, 
galloped some quarter of a mile to the rear, and 
faced again. And then the left squadrons, the 
last force actually confronting the enemy, 
wheeled in their turn and galloped through the 
intervals left by their halted comrades, and then 
through those of the infantry. The enemy, horse 
and artillery, followed at some little distance by 
what seemed au interminable line of infantry, 
advanced but slowly. Every now and then the 
watchers expected with terror a charge which 
troops already beaten and utterly outnumbered 
were in no condition to repel. But time after 
time their alarm proved mistaken, the Northern 
commander contenting himself with demon- 
strations of attack against a force that present- 
ed so steady a front ; and gradually, squadron 
by squadron, and battalion by battalion, the 
defeated Confederates disappeared from the 
scene, and left the town and its environs one© 
more at the disposal of the enemy. 
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An hour afterwards, a Federal officer escorted 
hj half a dozen horsemen rode up to the door, 
and was there met by Minna, who, observing 
their approach, had determined if possible to 
spare her distracted friend an interview so pain- 
ful. Seeing a young lady before him, evidently 
too young to be the mistress of the house, the 
officer lifted his cap and spoke with a courtesy 
to which his comrades had not accustomed her. 

' Can I see Mrs. Randolph V 

' I will take any message you may give me,' 
Minna answered ; * but — General Randolph 
commanded in this morning's engagement — 
and . . . .' 

* I understand perfectly. I guess General 
Randolph is safe ; you shall hear at any rate 
whatever we learn. I am desired by General 
Somers, who is in command, to say that, if Mrs, 
Randolph will permit, he would prefer to take 
up his quarters here. He thinks on the whole 
it might be best for General Randolph's family, 
as well as most agreeable to himself; but, if Mrs. 
Randolph objects, the request shall not be 
pressed. Only we are compelled to take quar- 
ters where we can find them, and we cannot 
promise you that no one else shall be quartered 
here.' 

No other name, except those of the officers 
under whose rule Winchester had already suf- 
fered, could have been more odious to Minna's 
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ears ; but she knew that at such a time it would 
be worse than foolish petulance to indulge her 
own feeling. She remembered Clarence's testi- 
mony to the courtesy of his personal enemy, 
and felt that, whatever Mrs. Randolph's wishes, 
it was certainly her interest to receive General 
Somers rather than any other party whom 
chance might assign to her. 

* If General Somers will tell us what rooms 
he requires, Mrs. Randolph will of course place 
them at his command. But neither General 
Somers nor any other Federal oflScer can well 
expect us, after what we have suffered at your 
hands, to receive them as other than necessary 
and enforced guests.' 

* May I ask from whom I am to deliver such a 
message to my chief? T should be sorry to 
ascribe it to Mrs. Randolph, well as I under- 
stand that we cannot be welcome to any 
Southern ladies/ 

* Possibly,' Minna answered, ' General Somers 
may remember my name. Tell him that Miss 
Lawrence gave the answer.' 

'Then if you know General Somers, Miss 
Lawrence, forgive me for asking you to send a 
different message. Believe me, I speak for 
your own sake. Setting aside my chief's per- 
sonal character, you will find it best to receive 
our commanding officer rather than any of his 
subordinates ; and, if I deliver your message as 
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from one who knows him, General Somere will 
certainly seek quarters elsewhere — would rather, 
I think, bivouac in the open than be indebted 
to the shelter of a roof where he had been told 
to consider himself unwelcome.* 

* That was not my meaning,' Minna answer- 
ed, firmly. * If we could help ourselves, of 
course we would extend no hospitality to the 
invaders of our country ; to those whose com- 
rades at least have brutally insulted us. But 
to your General we have no other dislike than 
we must feel for every Federal officer ; and I 
am bound to own that General Derval, and 
probably General Randolph, would be glad to 
hear that we had no less agreeable guest to 
receive.' 

*I thank you in my General's name,' the 
young officer said, a half-suppressed smile 
chasing the cloud that the name of Derval had 
brought over his countenance. * We expect 
men to be reasonable even in enmity.' 

* Naturally,' Minna retorted. * But, while Mr. 
Lincoln and his Generals condescend to make 
war on women, you must not expect from us 
all the moderation of those who can, and one 
day doubtless will, repay their debt and ours.' 

A dark flush came over the soldier's face. 
You will have, T hope, an opportunity of learn- 
ing. Miss Lawrence, that Federal officers can 
be gentlemen. And if you have spoken seri- 
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ously, and not merely to give pain to me — a 
very pardonable purpose of course — I would 
ask you to inform General Somers of any per- 
sonal annoyance received from our soldiery.' 

* I should be sorry to do so,' Minna answered, 
sharply. ' If I did, General Somers must either 
quarrel with his comrades or accept a share in 
their disgrace, and I have no right to impose on 
him either alternative.' 

*I must not loiter here longer,' the soldier 
rejoined, evidently stung to the quick. * But, 
Miss Lawrence, allow me to ask, officially and 
for my General's information, whether you se- 
riously charge any Federal officer or soldier 
with personal rudeness or insult to yourself?' 

* With gross personal rudeness,' she said. 

* And his name V the officer asked, once more 
lifting his hat. 

* Colonel Maclver, Chief of the Staff to Gen- 
eral Ryder, who last commanded this town.' 

The officer started, saluted, and turned away 
in silence, as completely discomfited as Minna 
had intended by the answer he had little ex- 
pected, coupled with the name of one whom 
neither he nor his chief could pretend to punish ; 
and Minna re-entered the house, first to make 
her peace with Mrs. Randolph, who, however, 
accepted patientl}'- a necessity which, as the 
wife of a soldier, she better understood; next to 
assist her in preparing for the reception and 
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accommodation of unwelcome and exacting 
guests. The whole of the ground floor was 
given up to them, and at Minna's own urgency 
the room she had occupied was turned into the 
single sitting-room of the family; she herself 
sharing with Ida Randolph that from the win- 
dow of which they had watched the fortune of 
the battle that had left them once more at the 
enemy's mercy. To the former, soon after sun- 
set, one of the servants brought a note from the 
General in command, requesting a personal in- 
terview with his hostess and her guest. 

* We cannot refuse, of course?' Mrs. Randolph 
said. 

* It would be a pity, I think,' Minna replied. 
* And, Mrs. Randolph, Clarence said quite truly, 
he is a gentleman, at least has the manner and 
bearing of one.' 

* He did not behave much like a gentleman 
towards your cousin.' 

* Clarence said he did ; that General Somers 
could no more help fighting him than he could 
help thrashing the Senator. Besides, Mrs. 
Randolph, his aide-de-camp promised — he may 
know — something.' 

She was sorry for this suggestion as she saw 
its effect upon her friend. The lady had hardly 
regained the appearance of self-command, was 
hardly able to rise from her seat and acknow- 
ledge with cold profound politeness the presence 
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of her visitor, when some ten minutes later 
General Somers entered the room. 

*Mr8. Randolph/ he said, with the true cour- 
tesy that regarded a lady's real feelings rather 
than the etiquette of their several positions — 
knowing that every minute wasted in intro- 
ductory speeches must seem an hour of torture 
to her — ' I believe I may assure you that Gen- 
eral Randolph is safe. At any rate he has not 
fallen into our hands, and is not among the 
killed ; so that, even if wounded, he was able 
to retain his saddle and retreat with his 
men.' 

The lady hardly knew how to acknowledge a 
kinduess as manifest in the tone and manner as 
in the promptitude with which her anxiety had 
been relieved ; and Minna, more at her ease, 
spoke for her. 

' Thank you. General Somers.' Then, after a 
moment's hesitation, her anxiety overpowered 
whatever scruples of pride or delicacy she 
might feel in asking a favour of an enemy, in 
reminding him of a bitter personal quarrel. 
•There is another friend for whom we are 
both anxious. Have you heard of my cousin V 

* General Derval V the soldier said, evidently 
surprised. 'No, I have not heard of him for 
some weeks. I should suppose you know more 
than I can.' 

Mrs. Randolph put out her hand to touch her 
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young guest's arm and arrest her speech, but a 
moment too late. 

* He was General Randolph's second in com- 
mand/ Minna had said, before she perceived the 
hint or guessed its meaning, ' and he was badly 
wounded.' 

* You are quite right, Mrs. Randolph, I 
ought not to have known ; but General Derval 
at least would give me credit for making no use 
of a young lady's indiscretion. Of course, if I 
am informed of his presence in the town, I must 
make him prisoner. But, after all, he would be 
exchanged, probably before he could return to 
active service.' 

* I am not so imprudent as you think, General 
Somers,' Minna answered, somewhat indignantly. 
* I knew that, if he could move, my cousin would 
risk his life rather than fall into your hands — I 
mean,' colouring and suddenly checking herself, 
Mnto Federal hands. And I am sure he has 
left the town.' 

' You speak, Miss Lawrence, as if you were 
not merely proud but pleased with his resolve. 
Surely you know that, so far at least, both sides 
hare observed the rules of national war, that 
prisoners are merely detained till they can be 
paroled or exchanged V 

* I know your Government promised that, 
and I believe that General M*Clellan has observ- 
ed the laws of civilised war.' 
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' Miss Lawrence,' General Somers answered, 
very gravely, ' you speak with a bitterness that, 
considering the danger your cousin may have 
run, a little surprises me, or would surprise me 
but for what my aide-de-camp reported, ^ave 
you any objection to tell me of what you your- 
self have to complain V 

* It seems of course perfectly right to you,' 
she retorted, bitterly, * to starve the wives and 
children of Southern gentlemen, to forbid them 
to purchase the necessaries of life, unless they 
will swear allegiance to a foreign government, 
treason to the country for which their husbands 
and fathers are fighting.' 

* With General Ryder's rules, Miss Lawrence, 
I cannot interfere ; I shall not renew them 
whilst I command here. But you might feel 
that as a wrong, a cruelty — you s])oke to ray 
aide-de-camp of personal insult. I hope/ turning 
to Mrs. Randolph, as he saw Minna's face flush 
indignantly, ' I hope and trust there has been 
no insult of which Miss Lawrence can be un- 
willing to speak?' 

* If so. General Somers, it must be in consid- 
eration for yourself. I can tell you her story 
in two sentences, if she permits and you wish 
to hear. The language in vogue among your 
troops — though supposed to be the dialect now 
in fashion at the White House — is not such as 
Southern ladies have been used to hear even 
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by accident in Southern streets. We avoid 
them when we can, and very possibly Miss Law- 
rence was anxious to avoid the flag that symbo- 
lizes Federal heroism and Federal chivalry, as 
well as the crowded head-quarters of General 
Ryder. At any rate she presumed to cross 
the street ; whereupon one of General Ryder's 
officers ordered a soldier to arrest and march 
her backward and forward under the flag for 
the amusement of his chief and comrades — till 
— my husband and General Derval furnished 
•them with more pressing if less congenial 
occupation. You must excuse ladies accustom- 
ed to Southern courtesy if they do not receive 
such attention quite as their Northern kins- 
women might.' 

' There are blackguards and ruffians in every 
service, I suppose,' the New Englander answer- 
ed, in a low tone, his face clouded with evident 
shame and anger. 

* Undoubtedly, General Somers. But it is 
only under your present commander-in-chief 
that they are promoted and rewarded.' 

* I thank you,' General Somers replied, very 
quietly, * I thank you sincerely, Mrs. Randolph, 
for allowing me to hope that Miss Lawrence's 
bitterness of feeling is not due to my own 
demerits. Miss Lawrence, I must own that no 
man wearing our uniform can wonder at your 
contempt or mistrust. Unless good fortune 
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afford me a chance of proving the contrary, I 
must admit your right to presume in every 
Federal officer an object of avoidance and dis- 
like. Mrs. Randolph, 1 had one only reason for 
asking this interview, and I have not come to 
it yet. I regret greatly to see to what inconve- 
nience we have put you. You have taught me to 
understand why you expected such unreasonable 
exaction. Permit me to restore to you at least 
two of the rooms you have placed at our dis- 
posal, and to beg that you will resume possession 
of your drawing-room and parlour.' 

*T thank you, General Somers, but we are 
perfectly comfortable here.' 

*0r,' the General replied, 'if you do not 
choose to trust yourself or your guest and 
daughters in our immediate neighbourhood, at 
least allow me to return you the key of your 
drawing-room. I cannot promise that my 
quarters, where aides-de-camp and orderlies 
must come in and out at all times and in all 
conditions, shall be altogether uninjured; and 
it would grieve me if your own rooms bore un- 
pleasant traces of your hospitality. I have 
requested your servants to remove all the ar- 
ticles we do not need and are most likely to 
injure. But for my own honour's sake, I cannot 
be made responsible for the safe keeping of a 
lady's drawing-room, once occupied as a 
divisional head-quarters.' 
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He laid the keys on the tahle» as M1& Ran- 
dolph showed no disposition to receive, seemed 
indeed about to refuse them ; bowed profound- 
ly to her and to Minna, and left the room 
before either had found words to reply to this 
proof of a courtesy very unusual in those who 
w^ore the Northern uniform and took their cue 
from the example of their Constitutional 
Commander-in-chief. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OFFICER AND GENTLEMAN. 

KNOWING that she might hope to obtain a 
pass from General Somers, that after his 
removal or supersession no such courtesy was 
to be expected from any probable successor, 
Mrs. Randolph was very anxious to seize the 
opportunity. Her husband had urged her to 
leave if possible, and at once ; warning her how 
unlikely it was that the Virginian army, out- 
numbered by five to one, could recover, or if 
they recovered, hold, the lower valley of the 
Shenandoah. She was anxious to accept 
Clarence's invitation, as Dervalstown and in- 
land South Carolina then seemed among the 
securest parts of the Confederacy ; but felt no 
little difficulty in pressing such a wish against 
Minna's evident reluctance. 

* If you insist, if there is no other choice, I 
must, I ought to yield,' Minna said. ' It would 
be very cruel and very ungrateful to keep you 
here another day, to expose Lily and her sisters 
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to all the hardships we suflFered before, and per- 
haps to still worse treatment, merely to spare 
my own feelings. I know all you would say — 
more than you like to say. My cousin is as 
kind, as thoughtful, as anxious to make it pos- 
sible and pleasant for me — as you are ; and, as 
he said, in time of war all questions of fanciful 
propriety, and I suppose all matters of mere 
sentiment, are swept aside. I know nobody 
would say it was not proper, no one would 
•wonder ; and of course Clarence would be only 
too careful not to take advantage of it.' 

'I understand,' Mrs. Randolph said, with a 
half smile, as her young guest paused in much 
embarrassment. 'Minna dear, if you have re- 
pented the quarrel, he has repented it much 
more deeply and bitterly from the first moment; 
and it is quite true that to accept his offer is to 
make it a little more difiicult for him to ask 
pardon.' 

* Pardon 1' Minna exclaimed, * how could 
he V why should he ? it was all my fault I But 
you are mistaken. If he repented — I mean if 
he had forgiven me — he would have said so.' 

*No, Minna, he would not. He would no 
more take advantage of your pity then, than of 
any obligation you owe or may incur to him.' 

* Pity 1 As if he did not know how I had 
loved him all my life, know that I never meant 
to quarrel! Only he had spoilt me so, I 
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ihought he would bear anything and every- 
thing. He must have seen 1 could hardly help 
crying all the time.' 

*It is very well for us/ Mrs. Randolph re- 
plied, half turning away to conceal the smile 
she could not suppress, * that men — at least 
such men as General Derval — don't see, don't 
understand ; and never even after marriage give 
us credit for half the love we feel. No; at 
Dervalstown, or here, or anywhere else, one 
word from you would bring him back to your 
feet. If that were all, it need not prevent our 
going to Dervalstown or Lexington to- 
morrow.' 

* I thought General Randolph did not think 
Lexington safe ; and, besides, Clarence never 
offered that.' 

* Because he thought Dervalstown so much 
safer.' 

*At any rate, I could not ask him or have 
him asked for Lexington. And, Mrs. Randolph, I 
was so unhappy — everything at Dervalstown 
reminded and will remind me of my own folly 
and unkindness; and — not only to him. But 
you must decide, not I. If you wish it, I 
will go of course ; and if it is really a choice 
between Winchester and there, I had rather go. 
I cannot bear to keep you and your children 
bere.' 

Mrs. Randolph was embarrassed, not merely 
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by delicacy towards her guest, but by the re- 
collection of an alternative which neither had 
yet mentioned. She wished of course above all 
to seek refuge in Richmond, beleaguered or 
threatened as it was^ where she could constant- 
ly hear of, and might from time to time hope to 
see^ her husband, serving under the immediate 
command of General Lee. But he himself had 
so strongly deprecated this, allowing of it only 
as a preferable alternative to remaining in Win- 
chester, that loyalty to his wish forbade her at 
once to yield to those secret desires of her own 
which harmonized with Minna's objection to 
Dervalstown. 

'I cannot insist,' she said at last, *and I do 
not like to urge. It is not what I wish myself, 
but it is what General Randolph pressed upon 
me as the only safe course, the only one he 
could approve. But I cannot tell you that it is 
the only one open to us — remain in Winchester 
I dare not, will not, for your sake as well as the 
children's. But while the Confederate army 
holds Richmond— and they will, I think, hold it 
to the last — we should be safe there.' 

* And you would be with him,' Minna observed ; 
then suddenly checked herself, colouring all 
over, as it occurred to her that a similar motive 
might be ascribed to herself. Mrs. Randolph 
recognized and endeavoured as best she might 
to relieve her embarrassment. 
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*I should see very little of him,' she said. 
* For of course the army is not in Richmond, and 
seldom very near it. But — my children would 
not pass months, and it may be years, without 
a chance of seeing their father — almost have 
time to forget him.' 

'Never!' Minna exclaimed, *how can you 
think such a thing I' 

* Dutiful and loving as they are, tenacious as 
Lily's affections were from her very cradle, 
they are children still ; and I don't like them to 
grow up through the years when their minds 
are most impressible, when their character is to be 
formed, without their father's influence. I can- 
not bear that he should be little more than a 
memory, however cherished a memory, to his 
daughters. And if he were wounded Be- 
sides, Minna, there is a reason that would give 
Richmond, I think, a strong attraction for you. 
I am not sure that you are wise in wishing so 
earnestly that your sister should be with you, 
even though your cousin seems to agree ; but 
it is so natural, so kind and generous a feeliug 
that I would not thwart it for the world. Whe- 
ther under your own roof or mine, at Dervals- 
town or Richmond, she shall be welcome for her 
own sake as well as yours.' 

Mrs. Randolph could have used no argument 
half so powerful, none other perhaps that would 
have overcome Minna's intense reluctance, born 
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partly of maiden pride, partly of mere shyness, 
to seem to intrude herself where she might en- 
counter her discarded lover. The yearning sis- 
terly affection of the young orphan for the on© 
near relation of her own sex, her passionate long- 
ing for the love and companionship of a sister — 
above all, the sense of a duty worse than neg- 
lected, of wrong and unkindness unatoned and 
unforgiven, while as yet she had never seen, 
never spoken to Rose since she knew the con- 
nexion between them — were perhaps the strong- 
est feelings in Minna's heart ; certainly the only 
feelings comparable in force and tenacity to 
that love for Clarence, the consciousness of which 
tended so powerfully to keep them apart. She 
made no reply, save by an earnest pressure of 
her friend's hand, to Mrs. Randolph's promise ; 
but from that moment her influence, her per- 
suasion were exerted, timidly perhaps but deci- 
sively, in favour of the proposal to which her 
hostess really inclined. 

On the day but one after his visit, every ar- 
rangement that circumstances allowed having 
been made for their departure, Mrs. Randolph 
formally applied to her unwelcome guest for a 
pass allowing her to leave Winchester, and, in 
so far as General Somers' authority would avail, 
to traverse the Federal lines unmolested. The 
required document was sent at once by an aide- 
de-camp, who intimated to Mrs. Randolph that 
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at whatever hour she might fix for her depar- 
ture on the morrow she should be escorted 
through the outposts. Once within the Confed- 
erate frontier, she would find no serious difficulty 
in reaching Eichmond by the railways still un- 
der the undisturbed control of the South. The 
Valley line was of course cut. Indeed the track 
had been torn up for miles above Winchester, 
and on the first stages of the journey they 

* could trust only toifadJK^own carriage, and the 
two horses returneato his hostess by the kind- 
ness or courtesy of the Federal commander. 
They started soon after sunrise, all in higher 

^spifitethan they had enjoyed siuce the retire- 
ment of their friends ; the children especially 
exultant in the novelty of the journey, in the 
variety of interest it promised to afford, and 
above all in the prospect of a residence in the 
city on which the thoughts and interest of the 
whole Southern people were concentrated, in 
the defence of which their father was engaged. 
A Federal officer rode beside the carriage, pre- 
venting challenge or delay as it passed 
through the streets (followed at a little distance 
by a small escort of cavalry), and afterwards 
through the outposts, whose little bivouacs or 
temporary camps attracted the curiosity and 
amused the inexperience of the children ; till 
half a mile beyond the furthest of these, he 
reined up, saluted, and took leave of the ladies. 
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In another officer, who cantered forward from the 
ranks of the escort, Mrs. Randolph and Minna 
recognized General Somers himself. 

' I hope/ he said^ ' that for once even Miss 
Lawrence will not misunderstand me, if I say 
that I am glad to wish yon farewell. I hardly 
think it is possible that anything beyond the 
inevitable inconveniences of a journey through 
a country disorganized and exhausted by war 
can possibly await you. Commend me to Gen- 
eral Randolph and General Derval ; and — I am 
sure they will not misconstrue me if I add — I 
hope we may not soon meet again.' 

Light as the words seemed, the tone in which 
they were uttered gave an almost touching 
earnestness to a meaniag evidently kindly ; and, 
though half against her will, Minna followed 
the example of her companion in holding out 
her hand to the enemy to whom she could not 
but feel herself so much indebted. A slight 
flush coloured the soldier's bronzed cheek, a 
certain moisture glistened in his eyes, as he 
bent his bare head and raised it respectfully 
to his lips. Minna coloured much more brightly, 
half with shame, half with anger, as she snatch- 
ed it away. The impatient movement had, as 
Minna saw when, after General Somers had 
left, she glanced at her companion, called a 
smile to Mrs. Randolph's face. 

*You are fortunate,' she said, *in having 
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found a warm admirer, at least, la either army/ 
* General Somers dare not be so impertinent 
as to think such a thing/ Minna answered, 
impatiently. 'He must know I hate him, 
and I wonder he ever ventured to speak to me.' 
' I don't wonder at all ; nor do I much won- 
der at your indignation either — though, after 
all, you are in the wrong. As your cousin 
himself told you, General Somers only did his 
duty; and there are so few gentlemen among 
the enemy's Generals, that it is just as well to 
acknowledge the very rare courtesies we do 
meet with.' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AT THE FRONT. 

* I T is strange,' Clarence said to General Ran- 
X dolph, as the two breakfasted together in 
the kitchen of the deserted farmhouse wherein 
for a few days the former had taken up his 
abode, ' that you, so much older, with so much 
more at stake, should take a view so much more 
hopeful than my own.' 

' I don't see,' the other replied, ^ that I have 
more at stake. The issue means, I fancy, more 
to you than to myself. Let the worst come to 
the worst, I hardly think that if compelled to 
surrender at discretion — and I see no fear of that 
— they will shoot or hang any of us ; certainly 
not those whose only offence is that they have 
fought for the State to which, according to 
principles accepted throughout the Union down 
to 1860, their allegiance was due. Defeat can 
only mean to me beginning life again with 
broken spirits in a half-ruined country. You of 
course would be marked out for any vengeance 
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short of death or imprisonment. Men like 
yourself, whose great wealth at once gives you 
prominence and influence with your own people 
and oflFers the enemy something worth stealing, 
are sure to be the heaviest suflFerers by defeat.' 

•I don't think so,' Clarence answered, pen- 
sively. * Some of us no doubt will be utterly 
ruined ; and, however theory may make light of 
it, there are few troubles in life practically so 
hard and heavy, that so affect a man's comfort 
and happiness every day and hour, as the 
chance that casts him from hereditary wealth 
and station to poverty. But really to feel and 
suffer by that, men must not stand alone. It is 
for our women rather than for ourselves that 
we feel in such a case ; for them if, as Southern 
ladies generally will, they accept misfortune 
patiently and do their utmost to soften the 
pain and humiliation we feel on their account ; 
through them, if they fret and taunt and re- 
proach us for the calamity we have brought 
upon them, as, in misfortunes that touch the 
individual rather than the nation, women are so 
apt to do. But what have I to lose ?' 

' One of the largest fortunes in the South, I 
suppose.' 

* Exactly. I may lose a million dollars ; and 
what then? I can live as I have always lived; 
I need not give up a single luxury, a single 
pleasure, except of course such influence, such 
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fiocial position as I derive from my wealth. 
My father wrung from me a promise never to 
withdraw my mother's fortune from the Euro- 
pean securities in which it is invested ; if not a 
rich man, I could still live as an English gentle- 
man, though I were exiled, and every acre and 
every slave I own confiscated. No, Randolph, 
there is hardly an officer of rank in our Army 
who has so little at stake in a personal sense 
as I.' 

' You speak,' General Randolph returned, ^ of 
losing the influence and social position you owe 
to your wealth. That is a mistake — you will 
lose nothing of the kind. Martyrdom is the 
best, the strongest hold on national affection 
and national confidence; and those whose 
wealth or station marks them out as the 
scapegoats of the South are sure to be her idols. 
But to social position, to an honourable and 
independent public career, a certain fortune is 
necessary. It is this perhaps that makes 
ambitious men feel poverty so deeply.' 

' I am afraid,' Clarence answered, ' that if the 
worst came, as I cannot but fear it may, my 
fortune would be comparatively greater than 
now. I am now one of twenty or thirty 
Southern millionaires. . I should then be one of 
a dozen Southern gentlemen at once of 
hereditary position and pecuniary competence, 
almost the only man of birth among us possessed 
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of that wealth which, as you say, is necessary 
to maintaia position. Except the merchants, 
speculators, and others who have made money 
out of the war and mean to keep it, how many 
incomes of thirty thousand dollars will be left in 
the South three years hence V 

* As many as ever, 1 hope,' returned General 
Randolph, smiling. ^Remember, Derval, there 
is no case in history in which a people in our 
position has been conquered. Rome herself 
could hardly have reduced to permanent subjec- 
tion a people of six millions scattered over a 
territory practically as large as the Roman 
empire.' 

* True. I don't wonder that all our states- 
men and Generals took that view at first. But 
they say "History never repeats itself:" and 
the changed conditions of modern war render 
numbers and wealth combined irresistible as 
they never were before. No fortresses are now 
impregnable, no natural fastnesses impenetrable ; 
our lines once pierced, there are no distances 
impracticable to an enemy, no points unassail- 
able, no line of impassable mountains or deserts 
behind which our broken forces could rally to 
harass and wear out the conquerors even by a 
guerilla war. Of old, a conquering army had 
the greatest difficulty in marching through a 
thinly-peopled country. Now, with the enor- 
mous resources at the command of modern 
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chiefs, a compact body of fifty or a hundred 
thousand men could march from end to end of 
any civilized land, carrying their supplies with 
them and making available roads as they went. 
And guerilla war on a great scale is simply 
impossible, impossible above all to a country 
with four millions of slaves.' 

'But,' rejoined the other, ' what makes you so 
despondent? The enemy has been far nearer 
Richmond than now ; and we have taught thera 
that if we cannot take Washington we can turn 
it.' 

^ It seems to me that all the world, except 
the men who practically direct the enemy's 
counsels — South and North, as well as all the 
nations that are watching our struggle with 
profound interest — make one and the same mis- 
take. They look at Virginia, and Virginia 
only, and, while we hold our own here, fail to 
consider what is happening elsewhere. Look 
at the position on the map. The enemy 
have three bases of operation; I might say 
have beleaguered us, not on three sides but 
on four. They hold the Atlantic, they hold 
the Gulf, and, for all military purposes, they 
hold the Mississippi. There is one historical 
parallel to the present situation, and it is a 
fearfully ominous one ! We stand exactly as 
France stood in the Hundred Days, or a little 
worse. Spain hostile on the south, but not 
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available as a basis of attack, the overwhelming . 
forces of Russia and Austria upon the Rhine, an 
English and German army holding Belgium, an 
English fleet blockading every part on the sea- 
coast/ 

'But look at the distances 1* 

*The distances are effective only as giving 
inferior forces opportunities of rallying on in- 
terior lines — our equivalent for defensible for- 
tresses, and a very poor equivalent. The 
North has as yet made but feeble use of her 
great advantages. Napoleon, wielding her 
force, would have used the sea and the Missis- 
sippi as bases of invading armies ; would have 
struck at and taken Mobile, Savannah, Charles- 
ton ; would have organized at each of these 
points and at Vicksburg an army of a hundred 
thousand men abundantly supplied, to each of 
which we could not have opposed one half their 
number ; and would still have had five hundred 
thousand effective men in Kentucky and as 
many in Virginia.' 

* I think you overrate the available force of 
the North. On paper they may have a million 
and a half: I don't think they could bring a 
million into the field.' 

' And what is our effective force ? Is it three 
hundred thousand? I greatly doubt it. And 
remember, Randolph, an invasion conducted as 
1 suggest would deprive Virginia of nearly all 
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but her own men and perhaps those of North 
Carolina. The North-West alone could furnish 
forces to hold Kentucky and to send three in- 
vading armies on the scale I suggest north- 
ward from Mobile, eastward from Vicksburg, 
westward from Charleston or Savannah ; while 
the North-East has ten millions or more to deal 
with less than two millions in the two States 
that would remain untouched.' 

' I am very glad,' replied Randolph, ' that you 
are not in Lincoln's place. I believe that, so 
far from meditating such gigantic enterprises, 
the North is losing heart already ; and that, if 
Grant is thrown back here by such blows as 
Lee has dealt to greater Generals than he, we 
shall have offers of peace before the year is 
out ' 

' Possibly ; in which case the North will have 
thrown away victory when almost within her 
grasp ; will have turned the hundreds of millions 
she has spent to sheer waste merely from that 
stupid blind concentration of attention upon 
Richmond which is the peculiar blunder every- 
body is making at this moment and has made 
throughout the war — always excepting those 
who have furnished and pushed forward the 
Western armies. But what right has Grant to 
be beaten ? He has, I suppose, from a hundred 
and fifty thousand to two hundred thousand 
available soldiers, counting in with the Army of 
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the Potomac, their other forces in Virginia; 
and Lee and Beauregard together have barely 
seventy thousand. We cannot bring up ten 
thousand more. And, if Lincoln's statistics 
be not one series of absolute fictions, he could 
reinforce Grant by another army, equal to his 
present force in all but discipline and experi- 
ence, within a month. The total destruction of 
the present Army of the Potomac would not 
seriously affect the balance of strength, though 
it might drive the North to a very stupid and 
unfounded despair.' 

^ To the day, the day,' Randolph answered. 
* Remember all Lee's victories were won against 
odds of three to two or two to one. And Lee 
has never been beaten.' 

* Except at Gettysburg.' 

* And that,' returned Randolph, * was not his 
fault, though he chose to take the blame. If 
Stuart had been where he should have been 
the day before, Gettysburg would have been 
another Chancellorsville.' 

*By no means, Randolph. Chancellorsville 
and Fredericksburg were victories thrown into 
our hands by Northern corruption, jobbery, and 
partisanship. Burnside was weak enough to 
attack against his own judgment, against that 
of his Generals, against all the rules of war, in 
obedience to the orders of a pedant War Minis- 
ter and a President ignorant even of his own 
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Ignorance. No other man in Lincoln's place 
would have trusted Hooker with an independent 
command of twenty thousand men. After those 
lessons, the soldiers were masters of the situa- 
tion. Meade would not have fought at such 
disadvantage ; and Grant can do what he pleases. 
If it please him to kill sixty thousand of his 
own men, and twenty thousand of ours every 
mouth — what then V 

* He would be recalled in six weeks.' 

' I am afraid not. Well, I hope he will keep 
his word, and " fight it out on this line." They 
will never take Richmond from the North or 
East.' 

* I suppose,' Randolph said, in a somewhat 
hesitating tone, * that, desponding as you seem 
to-day, you hardly regret that you are not 
married V 

' On the contrary, Randolph, I regret bitterly 
that I cannot leave Minna my widow, and her 
sister in her care. — Hark ! what does that 
mean?' 

Both sprang from the table, veteran soldiers 
as they were, at the unmistakable sound of 
cannon borne on the wind from a considerable 
distance. 

'Grant is reconnoitring again, I suppose,' Ran- 
dolph said, as they looked out from the tram- 
pled garden in front over the extensive territory 
of which the little farm, placed on the slope of 
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one of the highest hills in that lowland part of 
Virginia, gave command. * A reconnaissance if 
it fail, an attack if it chance to succeed. As a 
soldier,' he went on, after scanning the horizon 
carefully with his field-glass, ' I cannot forgive 
the Yankees for the confusion they have intro- 
duced into the vocabulary of war. Nothing 
means here what it meant at West Point and 
means still in Europe. We have reconnaissances 
that cost two or three thousand lives, and half 
a day's hard fighting. A movement pushed up 
to our entrenchments, and repulsed with the 
loss of cannon, colours, prisoners enough for a 
battle, to say nothing of killed and wounded, is 
a feint. Every redoubt is called a fort, and 
every field-work a redoubt ; till it would puzzle 
anyone but Lee to know what even our own re- 
ports really mean. And in lying, their Generals 
one and all beat Napoleon himself.' 

*You know what Lincoln said about our 
numbers? We must have two millions at least, 
under arms ; for he had a million, and in every 
battle his defeated generals reported that they 
were overwhelmed by numbers. Has there 
been a single battle in which they were not 
three to two V 

* I fancy not, except once or twice in the 
West,' the other replied, as they mounted. 
*Ah! this will explain, no doubt, why the 
firing grows heavier, yet hardly seems to ap- 
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proach — ' as an aide-de-camp appeared at soma 
furlongs' distance, spurring his wearied horse to 
its utmost speed. 

' General Kandolph/ the rider cried, saluting 
as he came within hearing, — 'you will push 
forward your division as fast as possible for the 
Court House. If you meet no orders there, 
push on by the plank road to the left. Our 
pickets are driven in, and it seems to be an 
attack in force. General Derval, Z is dis- 
abled, and you are senior officer of Hill's artil- 
lery. Bring up all your guns as soon as pos- 
sible to the ridge in front of the Court House, 
and so as to occupy the whole plateau. General 
Randolph is on your left, the Carolinian cavalry 
on the right ; but the General says he cannot 
spare a man to support' you.' 

* Tell General Lee,' Clarence answered, * we 
will hold the position as long as we have men 
to man our guns and ammunition to load them» 
General Randolph, pray leave the road for me, 
and march your men through the fields.' 

Hardly waiting for an answer from the com- 
rade of whose considerate loyalty he was as- 
sured, Clarence turned his horse and galloped 
to the point where the 1st S. C. guns were 
ranged, a furlong or two from his quarters. 
The guns were limbered, the men mounted, 
all ready to move at the word, and not a minute 
was lost in the confusion incident to the prepara- 
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tion of artillery for the march, or even in bring- 
ing it into the necessary order. But Clarence's 
spirit, roused by the critical mandate he had 
received, and constantly excited by the in- 
creasing volume and nearness of the enemy's 
fire, chafed even under the necessary delay in 
bringing the guns on to the road on which, 
deep as it was in mud, they could move faster 
and more regularly than through the half- 
cleared fields on either side. His officers noted 
the impatient frown on his brow, as he rode 
backward and forward, prompt to observe the 
first symptoms of difficulty long before a gun 
actually stuck fast, to apply the best available 
remedy to every error or accident. They appre- 
ciated the stern self-command which, sharp, 
quick, and decisive as were his tones, restrained 
every word within the strictest limits of mili- 
tary courtesy ; well knowing what a weight of 
responsibility pressed on their young leader's 
mind. If he were too late — it might be no fault 
of his : but death, from the enemy's fire or by 
his own hand, would be his only alternative I 
Far worse than personal disgrace and ruin 
might be the fatal consequences of a single 
minute lost^ a single mistake committed, at so 
critical a moment. 

But when they came in sight of their ap- 
pointed post, when the rattling of infantry fire 
to right and left warned him that his comrades 
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were closely engaged, that the position under 
his own charge might at any moment be 
attacked, he could restrain his impatience no 
longer. After a few hasty directions to the 
commander of the Horse-Artillery, he galloped 
forward, reined his horse for half a minute ou 
the summit to scan the scene in front, and then 
riding along the line closed in the guns on his 
right, to make room for those he was bringing 
up from the left rear. Happily every piece was 
in position before a single enemy showed him- 
self beyond the screen of an extensive wood 
some six or seven hundred yards in front, from 
which the ground sloped gently upward to the 
narrow plateau occupied by the forty Confeder- 
ate guns under his command. As soon as the 
last piece had wheeled into its place and was 
unlimbered for action, the commander rode 
once more along the line from left to right. 

* Keep steady, men,' he repeated in a loud, 
clear tone, halting for a moment at the head 
of each company. ' Wait the word, and what- 
ever happens let not a gun be fired without 
orders. Keep cool, keep steady,' seeing the 
excitement of his soldiers, who readily inferred 
the critical duty with which they were charged, 
from the very fact that the whole position was 
occupied by artillery, and by artillery alone. 
* No hurry, no impatience. Keep back I' io two 
or three soldiers who, catching sight of blue 
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tiniforms here and there within the wood, show- 
ed symptoms of restless excitement, only 
restrained from actual cheering by their 
General's immediate presence. * The man that 
fires a gun without orders I will shoot dead on 
the spot I Now — give them one volley into the 
wood, and then load with grape.' 

The discharge of forty pieces almost simul- 
taneously, most of them twelve-pounders (not 
a few captured from the enemy, with whom 
that weapon was an especial favourite), of 
course deafened for a minute or two even the 
practised ears of the artillerymen, and created 
a cloud which for about the same Bpace of time 
concealed everything from their eyes. As this 
cleared away, and while his second order was 
rapidly executed, Clarence, examining the wood 
through his field-glass, was struck by the strange 
havoc eflFected by such a discharge as he had 
never chanced to witness before. Trees were 
shattered to pieces, huge boughs torn off and 
strewn around, and the whole of the nearest 
part of the forest presented a scene forcibly recall- 
ing the descriptions he had read of the devas- 
tation wrought by a tropical hurricane. The 
dense leafv screen that had concealed the 
movements of the enemy was in more than one 
place rent to pieces, and through these gaps he 
caught glimpses of the slaughter effected by 
a volley fired almost at random;, saw too 
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that the line which the officers had been 
endeavouring to form as evenly as possible 
under the sheltering trees had been for the 
moment broken and disordered. The confu- 
sion caused by the brief panic was, however, 
speedily remedied : and before five minutes had 
elapsed the Federals, marching from the wood, 
formed a double line of battle, with a consid- 
erable interval, extending from end to end of 
the ground in front of the guns. They were 
evidently prepared to storm the position by 
a direct rush, and overwhelm the artillery 
by sheer force of numbers. So great were 
those numbers that^ should they once succeed 
in crowning the ridge, they must, though armed 
but with cudgels or musket butts, inevitably 
sweep away or annihilate the whole of the 
defending force. 

* Steady, keep cool !* Clarence exclaimed again. 
*Not a shot till I give the order. Gentlemen/ 
to the officers, as he galloped along the line, 
* are you all loaded with grape? Fire when I 
wave my hat, not before; and then fire all 
together and reload with grape.' 

The scene, as viewed from the height by the 
Confederate soldiery, was striking and beauti- 
ful even more than appalling. Chafing under 
their compelled inaction, they could not but 
admire the splendid military spectacle presented, 
as several thousand men, in two continuous 
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lines, swept steadily forward, directly in the 
teeth of the cannon that frowned down upon 
them. Again and again their eyes turned to- 
wards their chief, who sat motionless on his 
charger about the centre of the line ; again and 
again it seemed to them that now at least the 
signal must be given ; and still their commander 
moved not a limb, watching, silently and with 
much more coolness than they could command, 
the rapid approach of an enemy seemingly 
irresistible. At last the Federal line halted for 
a moment. And now surely the signal for a 
fire that should anticipate theirs must be given I 
No; the Confederate commander remained 
immovable ; but, as the enemy raised their rifles, 
he exclaimed, in a voice heard from end to end 
of that long line, 

* Lie down, men ! lie down every one of you V 
He himself of course retained his seat, an 
obvious mark for the enemy's rifles ; and 
most of his ofiicers, with a perverse courage 
that excited in his mind more anger than 
admiration, followed his example. For 
half a second he saw the few standing 
figures among the hundreds that lay pros- 
trate, had just time to recognise the strik- 
ing change of the scene by , the disappear- 
ance of the long steady line of gunners that 
an instant before had confronted the enemy's 
overwhelming numbers ; and then the crashing 
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sound of a volley from thousands of rifles was 
accompanied by the fall of nearly half of those 
who had chosen on a point of military honour 
thus deliberately to fling away their lives. His 
own horse reared violently; and, endeavouring to 

restrain and calm it, he became conscious that 
his rein arm was all but paralysed. He had 
ficarcely felt the blow, sharp as the heavy 
stroke of a whip ; and was still too keenly alive 
to the duty of the moment, too much harassed 
by the difficulty of giving the promised signal, 
to be conscious of physical pain or peril. But 
as his horse's fore feet again touched the 
ground, as the reins fell from his paralysed fin- 
gers, he waved his hat with his right hand. 
The next moment he was flung to the ground 
with a violence that almost stunned him, and 
hardly heard the tremendous roar that followed, 
when all the forty guns belched a shower of 
grape point-blank into the again advancing 
line of the enemy, scarce three hundred yards 
from their muzzles. Springing to his feet, how- 
ever, as the smoke cleared off, prepared for an 
almost hand to hand struggle with that over- 
whelming force, — aware that should the attack 
be pressed the position was lost, and not caring 
to remember how unlikely it was that he should 
live to answer for the disaster — he saw and re- 
alized on the instant the completeness of his 
temporary victory. Where the Federals had been 
met in their onward rush by the sweeping volley, 
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a donble line of corpses and wounded men, hardly 
as jet to be distinguished from the dead^ belted 
with a narrow blue band the green hillside. 
Below, a confused body of fugitives were scat- 
tered over the slope, running for dear life to 
seek the shelter of the wood. The artillery- 
men sprang upon their pieces^ and waving their 
caps raised one tremendous and triumphant 
cheer. Their commander scarcely heard it ; 
blind, fainting, reeling, he dropped so suddenly 
that the soldier next him had scarcely time to 
seize him by the waist and break a second fall. 
The surgeon attached to his regiment, busy at 
the moment with other wounded men under 
the shelter of the rearward slope some fifty 
yards off, was at his side ere he was fully 
conscious. 

* I don't think it is much,' Clarence said 
faintly. ' In my left arm.' 

The surgeon ripped up with one slash both 
coat and shirt-sleeve, saw the blood oozing 
fast from the small blue bullet-wound, and 
spoke quick and sharply to Casca, who, though 
ordered to keep out of danger, was never far 
from his master, and had hurried up on the 
instant of his fall. 

*Have you a handkerchief? Ay, bind it 
round here, just above the wound. Ah, that's 
not tight enough. Put in this stick and twist 
it. Never mind hurting. Thank heaven it has 
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not touched the bone ; and — ^yes, it has all but 
gone through. Carry him to the rear.' 

*No, doctor,' Clarence answered, half 
ashamed of having yielded to the effect of an 
injury comparatively trivial, really perhaps 
rather to the shock of his fall. * Can't you cut 
it out at once V 

* Easily,' the surgeon said, * if you can bear it.' 
*I can bear anything except to leave my 

post now.' 

* Hold the arm firmly then, Casca ; and you, 
sir, hold the tourniquet fast.' 

In another instant a sharp deep clean iuci* 
sion exposed the bullet, whose point was easily 
felt and almost visible through the skin, and 
which in another instant the surgeon held forth 
in his left hand. 

* You may keep it for your sweetheart. Gen- 
eral Derval. It could hardly have hit you in 
such a part and done less mischief. Take 
care — you must not move yet.' 

* What are the enemy about V Clarence 
asked, when his endeavour to raise himself so as 
to observe the conduct of his own men was 
forcibly repressed by, Casca and the comrade 
who supported him. 

' They have disappeared for the present,' 
the soldier said. * They ran like rabbits into 
the wood, and they are in no hurry to come out 
again.' 
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The arm was bound up as easily and securely 
as the character of the wound and the appli- 
ances at command permitted, and the surgeon 
in vain insisted that his patient should retire to 
the rear. Clarence positively refused to with- 
draw from his post unless on an absolute assur- 
ance that it was impossible for him to perform 
his duty ; a question which, as the surgeon wa& 
compelled to own, was one of nervous endur- 
ance rather than of physical possibility. 

* Nonsense, General, you must not dream of 
mounting 1' he exclaimed, as Clarence signed to 
the man who held his horse to bring it near.. 
* If you cannot command on foot, you must 
retire.' 

So far the patient submitted, the more readily 
that from a huge tree-stump near the centre of 
his position he could observe the whole of the 
ground in front almost as easily and completely 
as on horse-back. Half an hour had elapsed^ 
however, before that ground presented any new 
feature of interest. To right and left the ir- 
regular rattle of rifle-fire continued. Here and 
there at a few points visible through a field- 
glass Clarence could see a charge made or re- 
pulsed; but his guns necessarily remained silent, 
since on both sides the nature of the ground ren- 
dered it impossible to turn them upon the ene- 
my without great risk of firing into any body of 
Confederates who might be advancing or have 
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occupied a forward position. Twice or thrice a 
blue mass showed itself for a few moments at 
points sufficiently in rear of the disputed ground, 
and yet within reach of some of the guns. The 
artillery were prompt to seize these occasions, 
but the effect of their fire at that distance was 
seldom clearly perceptible. From time to time 
Clarence caught sight of blue uniforms within 
the wood in front, and at last these grew more 
numerous and came more forward, satisfying 
him finally that another advance was about to 
be attempted. 

* Ready — attention I' he cried, bringing all his 
lounging, slightly disordered men promptly into 
military order and attitude. * Steady — once 
more. Wait again till I give you the signal.' 
* Yes/ to an officer beside him, * they are coming 
on again.' 

Once more, though with far greater difficulty 
than before, the Federal line of battle was 
formed in front of the wood ; once more it 
moved forward. But its advance on this occa- 
sion was slow and comparatively unsteady, and 
Clarence had witnessed too many fields of bat- 
tle not to appreciate the moral effect produced 
by the previous repulse. On the former occa- 
sion the men had come forward eagerly, led 
and restrained from breaking the line in excited 
emulation by their officers. Now the officers 
had moved hither and thither with signs of an- 
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xious effort and laborious endeavour to form the 
line, and evidently found some difficulty in in- 
ducing it to advance. It was beyond Clarence's 
power at the moment to restrain the half-con- 
temptuous delight of his men at the prospect of 
another struggle, sure, they felt, to end [as had 
the former. Observing the changed character 
of the enemy's advance, they sprang up as the 
latter breasted the slope, and, waving their caps 
in the air, raised a loud cheer of derisive wel- 
come ; a cheer of that sharp peculiar tone which 
gave its national character to the still remem- 
bered * Rebel yell.' That fierce triumphant 
shout of fiery confidence, the sight of the eager, 
exultant faces so surely anticipating a second 
success, a renewed massacre, completely shook 
the nerve of the advancing Federals. They 
hesitated, stopped, and in another instant the 
line broke and ran back, despite the utmost ex- 
ertions of their officers, within the shelter of the 
wood, greeted by another derisive shout from 
the summit of the slope. 

* Well,' said Clarence to his second in com- 
mand * this is the first, I am afraid it will be the 
last, time that we have seen a line of battle 
broken by shouting !' 
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CHAPTER X. 



SISTERS. 



AFTER some annoyaDce, many discomforts, 
and innumerable delays, Mrs. Randolph 
reached the Virginian capital ; with infinite 
difficulty she found fairly comfortable though 
very narrow quarters. To these, however, they 
were not confined, as in Paris or London, whe- 
ther by real or conventional apprehensions. 
Until, at a much later period, emancipation and 
political ascendancy had rendered the Negroes 
licentious and insolent, no Virginian lady 
dreamed that she could not pass in perfect se- 
curity through the loneliest woods or the noisi- 
est streets, sure that the coarsest talk would be 
hushed, the roughest crowd would make way 
for her. Even now, while Richmond was the 
resort of adventurers, speculators, idlers from 
every quarter of the world — of malingering sol- 
diers and swindling contractors — Minna Law- 
rence could go whither and when she pleased, 
almost as in her native village of Lexington. A 
few days after their arrival, Lily Randolph's 
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failing health and spirits monopolized her mo- 
ther's attention, and on her elder sister de- 
volved those services of charity and kindness to 
some of which every lady in Richmond stood 
committed, and which could not well be post- 
poned even to the claims of domestic sickness. 

It was the first time that Minna had been forced 
to take her daily walk without a companion, 
and she noticed on this account the more closely 
and constantly the aspect of the streets, the 
manner, bearing, and countenances of those she 
met. The excitement which often enlivened or 
contrasted the grave sombre tone of daily life 
was wanting this afternoon. No news had come 
from the front, where Lee, inferring with unriv- 
alled and unfailing skill the purpose of his ene- 
my from signs that might have escaped the no- 
tice or perplexed the understanding of an inferior 
commander, watched every move of the enemy's 
overwhelming forces, ever ready to anticipate 
and to meet them, ever found in a strong posi- 
tion across every road they tried in succession^ 
No cavalry inroad had sent new fugitives from 
the ruins of their burning homes to seek shelter 
in the crowded city. Hence the young visitor's 
mind was the more deeply impressed by its air 
of all but universal mourning and eVer present 
anxiety, by the gloom overhanging a commun- 
ity every one of whose men of military age was 
in hourly and deadly peril, no small proportion 
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of whose population had actually fallen on the 
battle-field ; whose crowded cemetery bore wit- 
ness to its losses, whose shops, whose frequently 
darkened houses, whose very streets with their 
black-robed passengers spoke so distinctly of 
national distress, of public and private sorrows. 
Passing on her homeward way the door of 
one of the many improvised hospitals, she was 
struck, she could not have told why, by the 
figure and dress of one, evidently a young girl, 
who at that moment came out. Save for the 
absence of all religious symbols or ornaments, 
and the shape of the dark hood drawn closely 
around the face, the dress seemed that of a nuii 
or sister-of-charity, figures not rare in that time 
and place; and Minna would probably have 
passed with but a single look, a momentary 
sense of interest or curiosity, but that the other 
suddenly paused for a moment, looked in her 
face, and then, as if conscious of a mistake, 
turned away and was about to cross the street. 
In that instant, in that momentary encounter of 
their eyes, Minna felt at once that she was 
known, felt sure who had recognised her. 
Forgetting all other considerations in the eager 
impulse of the moment, she sprang forward, 
came up with the girl as she reached the 
opposite pavement, and almost breathless laid 
her hand on the dark serge sleeve to arrest 
her hurried steps. 
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* I beg your pardon,' she said, hastily, * but ' — 
as the other turned — * Rose 1' 

Both were too much agitated by the unex- 
pected meeting to utter another word ; but 
Eose, as she had been first in the mutual 
recognition^ first to act on it, was the first to 
recover herself. Her countenance, suddenly 
composed by a strong effort, though every 
vestige of colour had left her cheeks, her down- 
cast eyes and half-compressed lips, were thor- 

• 

oughly significant. She meant to ignore all 
that had passed since the two girls last met, 
to assume the tone and manner befitting their 
former relation ; to recognise not the sister but 
the mistress, and to take it for granted that, in 
thus accosting his slave, her own former 
attendant, Clarence Derval's ward had some 
direction or message to give, some service to 
demand. 

'1 beg your pardon. Miss Lawrence,' she 
said at last, in a tone of studied deference that 
to Minna's feelings seemed bitterly sarcastic, 
though it was almost exactly that to which 
she had been used when Rose waited on her 
master's fiancie. ' I was in haste^ and did not 
think you could want me. What can 1 do for 
you?' 

The frank, eager impulse of sisterly affection 
thus received — the passionate feeling with 
which she had greeted the suddenly-regained 
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object of such penitence, such eager sympathy, 
so many longing regrets, thus requited and 
repelled, Minna was stung to the heart. For a 
full minute she could not speak. It taxed her 
self-command to the utmost to avoid a scene 
unbecoming the time and place. All her self- 
respect, all that habitual restraint of strong 
feeling which by force of insensible discipline 
and inherited instinct has become a class 
characteristic of every civilised aristocracy, 
hardly saved her from bursting into tears. 
Before she could control her voice, however, 
she put forth her hand and clasped Rose's re- 
luctant, irresponsive jfingers in her own. 

* Sister !' she faltered, and the word carried — 
even to a heart hardened for the moment by 
long cherished feelings of resentment and bit- 
terness, hardened above all by that cruel sense 
of unjust humiliation which of all human feel- 
ings is perhaps the sternest and most unforgiving 
— a touching, almost irresistible appeal, a re- 
proach equally deep and tender. * Rose, don't be 
so hard on me I Do you think I have ever for- 
gotten or forgiven myself, that you cannot 
forgive me ? Do you think I have not longed, 
prayed, to find you again ? Or has not Clarence 
told you how I begged him to send my sister 
back to me f 

The mention of that name at that moment 
was unfortunate* Minna's own momentary 
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jealousy had so utterly passed from her 
memory (save when it recurred as another 
offence against both her sister and her guardian, 
deeply repented but excusing to herself the 
coldness or unkindness of both) that the idea 
of reciprocal jealousy on Rose's part never oc- 
curred to her. In truth at this moment she 
thought of Rose and of Rose alone ; thought 
only of her sister's claims and wrongs. The name 
so spoken by her whom, despite their rupture, 
Clarence loved so well — the unintended reminder 
of their recent meeting, their unbroken intim- 
acy — necessarily and naturally stung and 
mortified the sensitive feelings of one who 
loved him not the less deeply and passionately 
because her love was but half conscious, unac- 
knowledged even to herself, and utterlj^' hope- 
less. But after all a girl's love is not, as men 
are so prone to suppose, her sole thought, her 
only care or passion ; and Minna's appeal, her 
trembling voice, her supplicating look went 
home, despite this unhappy allusion, to a heart 
originally as warm and generous as her own, 
however chilled and embittered by circumstances 
and training so very different. Rose would not 
yield, but her tone had softened, and Minna felt 
that her sister's feelings were not irrevocably 
steeled against her, as she answered : 

' You are very kind ; you have always been 
kind to me. Indeed, Miss Lawrence, I never 
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thought I had anything to forgive. You did 
not know ; and I remembered that even at the 
time. And if you had known, what of that ? 
I was his slave, your servant, none the less.' 

' How can you V Minna replied, her voice as 
full of tears as the eyes whose loving deprecat- 
ing entreaty Rose could hardly face. * Was it 
my fault — or his? What can I say? Yon 
know how grieved, how ashamed I am. Will 
you never forget that — will you not remember 
that now I know; think what I must feel — 
remember that we are sisters and orphans V 

Both girls had unconsciously felt that they 
<30uld not stand still, had moved on instinctively 
though very slowly : and Minna fancied that 
she had gained something, was prevailing a 
little with her sister's obdurate coldness and 
humility as she drew her onward in her own 
direction. 

* You will, you must, come home with me, 
Rose, now. I must talk to you, if it be only to 
ask your forgiveness once more, to tell you, to 
try to make you understand, feel how I have 
repented, how I have longed for you. Sister, 
for your mother's sake you cannot refuse me I 
Remember, she may see and hear us now*; 
would she have you harden yourself against me?' 

She had touched the right chord, though — 
perhaps because — it was one that very few in 
her position would have chosen. Clarence, who 
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knew Minna better than any one in the world — 
Mrs. Randolph, who loved and admired her 
with her whole heart, and gave her full credit 
for a rare truthfulness and generosity of nature 
— had both felt the awkwardness of Helen's 
position towards her rival's daughter; had felt 
that, whatever might be Minna's compassion or 
tenderness for her sister, her mother's child 
could hardly forgive her father's mistress. By 
what instinct of justice, by what insight given 
only to such perfect purity and simplicity, a 
girl, who could hardly apprehend the character 
of the relation, could so feel and realise its 
moral aspect, understand that Helen was no 
more to blame for it than her innocent oflEspring, 
no man and probably few women could imagine. 
Whether from instinct, from suggestions gath- 
ered in the course of reading, and in such in- 
sensible teaching as conversation and experience 
even so limited as hers affords, or whether from 
hints and half-spoken phrases of her mother's, 
Rose had learnt to feel as Clarence and Mrs. 
Randolph had done ; and with her resentful 
jealousy of her sister had mingled a strong 
sense of filial loyalty — a strong intuitive con- 
aciousness that Minna must hate her mother's 
rival, that it did not become Helen's child 
to accept a tenderness not extended to Helen 
herself; the more that she at least realized 
thoroughly her mother's absolute helplessness. 
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Her voice was checked by a half-suppressed sob, 
tears filled her eyes ; but now for the first time 
she returned, timidly and silently, the pressure 
of the hand that had never yet released her 
own. 

* How good you are T she faltered, in a low, 
broken voice, after they had walked on together 
for a couple of minutes in perfect silence. * Re- 
member, Miss Lawrence, she was a slave.' 

Minna's recognition of this vital fact, of its 
bearing on the whole question of feeling and 
principle, had been so prompt, so instinctive as 
to be almost unconscious. She had never 
thought of Helen as an accomplice in what she 
dimly felt to have been her father's sin — had 
never therefore regarded Rose as many would 
have done, as one whose very existence was an 
insult if not to herself yet to her adored mother ; 
and hardly understood at this moment the 
meaning of her appeal. 

* I know,' she said, * and it was very cruel. 
1 cannot always feel as Clarence does, that we 
are so thoroughly in the right, that we can look 
80 confidently to Heaven to uphold our cause 
as that of truth and justice. Of course it is no 
business of the Yankees, it is not their right to 
lecture and reproach, much less to meddle with 
us. But there are things in slavery, things 
happen now and then that make me tremble for 
my country, even while I pray to God for her 
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victory and deliverance. But, Bose, never tell 
me again that you are a slave. If you will 
not trust me, I think you trust my cousin, 
and he told me you were not, should not be ; 
and • . •' 

'I am his slave. Miss Lawrence, and uever 
wished not to be,' Rose answered, in a colder 
tone. 'But it is true he promised me my freedom, 
and but for Colonel Maclver's interference I 
should have been free in England now.' 

' I cannot wish you were,' Minna answered, 
* though it must sound selfish to you. If only 
you will remember that we are sisters — ^if you 
would but speak to me, treat me as a sister 
now ; and let me try — I would try so liard — to 
win a sister's love !' 

Once more the earnest, tender, loving words, 
the soft pleading voice and appealing look, went 
straight to Rose's heart. It was well for both 
that at that moment she was thus softened, 
unwilling and almost unable to thwart or 
contradict her sister, to reject her sister's prof- 
fered affection ; for just then, Minna still holding 
her hand and leading her without a word on 
her own route, they crossed the street and 
reached the door of the house whose upper 
floor was occupied by Mrs. Randolph. Rose 
knew of course with whom Minna was living ; 
and pride — the pride that apes humility — shy- 
ness, and sensitive feelings she could neither have 
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explained to another nor analysed in her own 
mind, made her shrink with intense, possibly 
exaggerated, but certainly natural reluctance 
from entering — at least in Minna's company 
and in the ambiguous position which Minna's 
tenderness assigned her — the house of a lady 
who knew her as a slave, a menial, and had 
none of Minna's reasons for ignoring her social 
and legal station. 

She paused, shrank back, and strove to ex- 
tricate her hand from her sister's as the latter 
approached the door and rang the bell. 

* No, no, dearest I you will, you must come 
with me 1' Then, with a penetrating sympathy, 
far too tender and too unconscious to Be called 
by the lower name of tact, reading the motives 
of the other's reluctance, she added, ' You shall 
come into my own room, you shall see no one 
else unless you like. But indeed. Rose, Mrs. 
Randolph knows all, and she cares and feels for 
you for your own sake as well as mine. Clar- 
ence had told her something, and she had 
guessed all. — If she had only told me before, it 
would have spared me so much I — Come, darling," 
twining her arm round her sister's waist, ' you 
cannot refuse me now.' 

Without actual force, such as neither her 
habitual deference nor her present gratitude 
would permit her to use, Rose could not now 
have released herself; and, however unwillingly, 
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allowed herself to be drawn up the stairs 
and into Minna's own room. The latter closed 
the door as they passed in, then turned to her 
sister, and, after gazing for a moment eagerly 
and fondly into her face, folded her arms around 
her in a first passionate embrace ; drew her to 
her side upon her own couch, and, resting her 
head on Rose's shoulders, burst into a passion of 
tears. The violence and persistence of her 
agitation alarmed as well as touched one little 
used to such demonstrations of feeling, gave a 
deeper, fonder meaning to such affection as she 
had not before received, could hardly under- 
stand; and her own voice faltered, her tears 
mingled with her sister's as, gaining courage 
from the other's abandonment, from the example 
of unrestrained girlish feeling, she ventured at 
length to return, though shyly and timidly, 
Minna's fond caresses, and strove to soothe her 
with broken words, half of respectful sympathy, 
half of an affection still wondering at itself and 
mingled with a strange sense of something 
unnatural and unreal in its expression. 

' Can you ever forgive me T Such were 
almost the first clear articulate words that 
Minna found strength to speak, when at last 
she had partly recovered herself and sat close 
beside her sister, her arm around Rose's waist, 
clasping in hers the half reluctant hand. ' I 
think you must know — I can never tell you — 
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how wretched I have been ever since. But I 
did not know — how could I guess ? And oh, 
Rose, I liave repented !' 

' You have nothing to repent and I nothing to 
forgive/ Rose answered, but in a different tone 
from that in which she had given a similar 
assurance not long before. * I knew even then 
jou meant to be, you were, very kind; and no 
one but you, no other master but General 
Derval, would have dealt so gently with me. 
Think what would have happened with any 
other lady, with any other master, if I had so 
spoken to his affianced wife.' 

Minna shivered. 

' Don^t, please, dearest 1 That makes it worse 
to bear. It was bad enough ; and when I think 
what might have been, and what — I hope 
Clarence never told you what I said to him 1 
He has not forgiven yet, and you never would.' 

' Do remember,' Rose answered, gently, but 
evidently more distressed and perplexed than 
soothed or gratified, * what I was and — and 
what you were. You spoke as a mistress to an 
insolent servant, and I deserved it all, and 
much, very much worse. And, Miss Lawrence, 
after all — most ladies would have been much 
harder, even if they had known.' 

' I cannot think it. Rose. No girl could feel 
anything but that you were my sister ; and it 
was shame to us, it was hard on you that it 
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should not have been acknowledged. I can 
understand Clarence ; but I wish he had told 
me. But I see,' she went on, with a bitter sob, 
* you will not forgive or forget.' 

* Indeed, indeed you are wrong. Why will 
you not believe me? I never had an angry 
thought — no, I was angry at the time, because 
I was very foolish, and besides .... But you 
were always kind to me ; and now, do you 
think I do not know how another lady would 
behave, how angry, how ashamed she would be, 
instead of thinking, even calling me — sister?' 

It was the first time she had used the word, 
and it was spoken with something of the same 
soft tender emphasis that Minna herself had 
given to it. 

' Then,' Minna pleaded, * how can you speak 
to me so — how can you address your sister so 
coldly, so distantly V 

Rose was more than half bewildered, and 
thoroughly surprised. ' I could not — you 
would not have me — forget. Miss Lawrence ; if 
I am your sister, I am not a lady, and you 
are.' 

* How can you say so, how can you hurt me 
so ? And, Rose, it is not true ; and — General 
Derval would tell you so himself— he has said 
to me, your mother had all the grace, the refine- 
ment of a Southern lady; and you, darling — you 
cannot help seeing that there is no difference — 
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no reason ; I could not possibly but be proud 
of such a sister.' 

* Of a slave V 

*How can you? Why will you?' Minna 
exclaimed, in bitter pain, once more unable to 
restrain her tears. * And, Rose, you know that 
is a word, a name and no more. Clarence has 
told you so again and again — has he not ?' 

' But I am his slave.' 

^ In name, and in name only, and that is an 
accident. He told you, and you knew you 
were to have been free, free in name and law, 
in a single day. If you resent that name so 
bitterly, why did you come back?' 

' I never resented it 1 I never said I was sorry 
to belong to him ; I was never so ungrateful. 
But, if you forget, I cannot ; and it would make 
no difference if I were free to-morrow — I was 
born so.' 

' Will you let him give you to me — not as a 
slave but as a sister? You know that — and as 
soon as it were possible you should be free in 
name, as you are in all else. Darling, you 
know,' she pleaded, earnestly, noting the flush 
of displeasure on Rosens face, feeling the effort 
to draw^ away the hand she held — ' I asked for 
you as a sister, as an equal from the first — as 
you are now. At any rate, you will stay with 
me?' 

* General Derval must do as he will with his 
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owQ ; but he promised me I should have no 
other owner.' 

*You are very hard/ Minna said, breaking 
down utterly at this last speech. ' What can I 
say, what can I do ? Rose^ if our places were 
changed, could I have asked pardon more hum- 
bly, have pleaded for it more eagerly than I 
have ? Do you mean to hate me for ever, because 
by your own choice, at your own request, you 
were my — my attendant for a few weeks, and 
because — we quarrelled then V 

' No, no 1' Rose answered, touched to the 
quick, and feeling that her bearing, her conduct 
had seemed even harder than her purpose. * No 
one could hate you, no one could help loving 
you who knew you — only — indeed, indeed it is 
not that ; and I know, I feel how kind, how very 
kind you are. Don't grieve so, please, Miss Law- 
rence.' The accustomed name was spoken by 
mere force of habit, and instantly regretted as 
she saw Minna shiver at the sound. ' Will you 
not believe that I am grateful ? I cannot say 
I forgive, for I have nothing — nothing — to 
remember that has not been kind.' 

* But you,' Minna faltered, * you will not own 
your sister ; you will not speak to her even as a 
friend.' 

• What would you have me say V Rose asked, 
simply. * I cannot call you — Minna 1' 

The tone of half-wondering, half-expostulat- 
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ing simplicity, the absolute good faith of a re- 
ply that seemed to herself conclusive, were so 
unmistakable that, pained as she was, Minna 
could hardly feel as heretofore intentionally 
wounded by the other's reserve. 

* Why should you not — how can you call your 
sister anything else ? Do you think, then, I am 
not sincere after all ? do you not believe me ? 
Rose, you are, you must be my sister; and 
never, never again tell me we are not equals. 
Trust me — indeed no word, no act of mine 
shall ever make you feel as if I did not know 
it.' 

' Equals !' Rose exclaimed, more utterly 
amazed than when first assured that, her his- 
tory known or unknown, she would be received 
as an equal by English school-girls. 

* And could you think, have you felt all this 
time, and after all,' Minna said^ almost piteously, 
* as if I did not feel it from my heart V 

* I cannot understand,' Rose replied, after a 
minute's silence, during which, however, her 
hand had half-returned the affectionate, tender 
pressure of that which held it. * You mtist see 
that can never be ! I know you must mean what 
you say. You could not be false, you could not 
tempt me to say or do what would make you 
angry, what would bring humiliation on me. 
But whatever you may be, whatever you may 
say and try to think, you know no one else will 
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think so ; you know it would make them very 
angry with me, and make me a shame, a burden 
to you. No, that can never be V 

* Indeed, indeed you are mistaken.' 

* Think, do think — and think I am speaking^ 
kindly — indeed I am not ungrateful,' Rose re- 
plied. * I could not have believed even you could 
be half so kind, so generous. But think what 
everyone else would say if I dared to speak to 
you as they do. Think, remember one thing 
only. No one of your friends would bear that I 
should sit beside you at table.' 

* Nonsense 1' Minna exclaimed, almost angrily. 
' It is for me to give my sister her place. 
Trust me; no one who loves me would hurt me 
so cruelly, no one who wishes to be my friend 
dare insult me so as to look, much more speak, 
as you would not like.' 

* General Derval V Rose said, enquiringly, 
'How could he bear even to hear you call me — 
sister V 

' He has heard it often enough,' Minna replied, 
* and has spoken of you himself by the same 
name. Is not that one word enough. Rose? 
Does it not say all I can ; more than all I have 
been pleading with you ? After all, whatever 
you have to resent or to forgive, can you bear, 
an orphan like myself, to turn from your sister, 
to break her heart and harden your own against 
her?' 
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* Indeed, indeed you mistake me,' Rose plead- 
ed^ with almost equal earnestness^ the tears 
falling from her eyes. ' Then, if it must be so 
— Minna.' The word was spoken with an evi- 
dent effort and in an almost apologetic tone, as 
if even yet she half feared to find it resented, 
and certainly felt herself presuming. *Whila 
we are alone, to you I will speak, I will be what 
you please; but I cannot, I dare not — it will 
not do before others.' 

* You will see,' Minna said, confidently, de- 
lighted to have gained so much, and thinking 
the rest easy of achievement, if indeed she had 
half won .her sister's heart and gained so far on 
her sister's confidence. * Then — kiss me, dar- 
ling 1' 

The embrace, the first really exchanged, the 
first in which Rose had offered to return her 
sister's kiss, seemed to the one to set a seal on 
their relation, to promise her that sisterly love, 
that possession of a natural rightful friend of her 
own sex and blood — hers by a dearer right, a 
closer tie than friendship or even marriage could 
have given — for which her heart had yearned 
so long and eagerly ; to the other it was the 
strangest, but yet perhaps the sweetest, happi- 
est experience of her life — softened if it did not 
wholly atone for all -that had stung and wound- 
ed her spirit in her legal status and indefinite 
social position. Perhaps too, half consciously. 
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she felt a comfort, a blessing in the claim it 
gave her on a protection to which she could 
always and by right appeal, which did not 
depend simply on the compassion of another, 
and which she knew by instinct could never 
fail or be forfeited. The long clinging kiss was 
scarcely over, Minna had hardly relaxed her 
fond, lingering embrace, when a tap at her door 
interrupted the trying scene, roused her to a 
consciousness of the first duty of the newly- 
established relation^ and startled Rose with a 
feeling almost of shame and dismay. 

' Come in,' the former said, after a moment's 
hesitation, drawing closer to Rose, and winding 
her arm once more tenderly round her waist. 
* Mrs. Randolph,' as that lady appeared, * my 
sister half doubts my friends. You will teach 
her that she will be as welcome to them 
as I.' 

Whatever the lady's prejudices, whatever her 
estimate of Minna's impulsive sympathy and 
tenderness, she had too much warmth of heart, 
too much true womanly feeling, and above all 
too much love and regard for her guest, not to 
respond frankly to an appeal to which the 
pleading half-doubtful look — as, turning to her, 
Minna's face was concealed from Rose — gave a 
pathos that might be wanting to the seemingly 
confident words. She came forward at once, took 
Rose's handin her own, and kissed her forehead. 
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*Tour sister says well, dear child, and for 
your own sake and hers we are glad, very glad 
to see you here. We were waiting for you, 
Minna, at tea. Rose/ keeping close beside the 
young stranger as Minna drew her forward^ 
' you must not think yourself a stranger to me. 
Before I saw you I had heard of you from 
General Derval, had learnt enough to feel for, 
to share his interest in you, and knew before 
Minna did by what tie you belonged to her.' 

Very shyly, very timidly, Rose allowed her- 
self to be led between her sister and her hostess 
to her place at the table. It was not quite the 
first time that she had thus mingled on equal 
or quasi-equal terms with ladies of unmixed 
race. Their duties at the hospital, their common 
cares and interests, and the necessity that dis- 
pensed with ceremonial^ had at first induced 
one or two of the kindliest of her companions 
there to accept her on such terms, to overcome 
perforce her shrinking from any assumption of 
a place that might be denied her; and her 
thoroughly ladylike demeanour, her evident re- 
finement, her mental culture, and above all her 
girlish modesty and simplicity, had so endeared 
her to one after another of those with whom 
she was thus brought into contact, that her 
birth and station had been almost forgotten 
even by those who were fully acquainted with 
her story. But she had ever felt that among 
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these she took her place only on safferance. 
Now for the first time she was asked to sit as a 
guest at the table of a Soathern matron in her 
. own home ; invited with all the mingled sim- 
plicity and delicacy of well-born and well-bred 
childhood to share the conversation^ to accept 
the friendship of girls her equals in education 
as to all outward seeming in race and character, 
and near enough to her own age to make her 
feel at ease in their company, to take away 
that sense of patronage which attached to the 
kindness of her elders, however frankly render- 
ed. She was too essentially ladylike not to 
respond fittingly and willingly at the moment 
to the tone of her reception, however strange 
it appeared, however momentary and excep- 
tional she felt that assumed equality to be. The 
meal over, the children gathered round their 
new-found acquaintance and her sister — the 
latter an especial favourite with all of them, 
the former welcome first, no doubt, for Minna's 
sake, but in great measure also in right of the 
compassion which her story, explained in so far 
as was possible beforehand, excited in their 
simple hearts as yet unperverted by prejudices 
oif race or fashion. Minute after minute Rose's 
coldness thawed, her shyness disappeared under 
their caressing, kindly attentions. But one by 
one the children withdrew, leaving her once 
more alone with her sister. Minna had too 
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much tact to revert to the question she deemed 
settled, to any incident of a past she wished, 
for the moment at least, forgotten. She assum- 
ed that she was to retain the sister so lately 
recovered, so hardly won ; she had no idea of 
parting with Rose again even for a single night, 
and was dismayed and mortified when at an 
early hour the latter rose and insisted on the 
necessity of her return to the hospital. Against 
this Minna earnestly protested ; but Rose, who 
had already more than half made up her mind 
on her future course, was resolute, taking care, 
however, to insist only on the special duties 
ahe had undertaken, and which neither she nor 
Minna in a similar situation could dream of 
neglecting. 

* I shall come for you then to-morrow,' Minna 
said, when compelled to yield to her sister's re- 
solve, not without a fruitless appeal to Mrs. Ran- 
dolph's intervention. *And mind, 1 shall not 
let you leave me again.' 

' You must not come early,' Rose answered. 
*I shall not be released till afternoon or even- 
ing, and you know I cannot leave any of my 
duties. Nay, I must — you might, perhaps you 
will, undertake some day the same work, and 
you will feel then that it is not to be taken up 
and left at pleasure.' 
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CHAPTER XL 



DISAPPOINTMENT. 



MINNA fretted not a little under the restraint 
imposed upon her by Rose's prohibition 
during the earlier part of next day. Mrs. Ran- 
dolph had willingly promised to go with her to 
reclaim her sister, had shown a readiness, the 
grace and kindness whereof Minna deeply felt 
and warmly acknowledged, to make Rose wel- 
come and at home under her own roof; though 
gently deprecating any attempt to withdraw 
her from the work in which she was keenly in- 
terested and usefully occupied. The matron 
felt what the inexperienced girl could not possi- 
bly realize, the numerous petty vexations and 
embarrasments sure to arise if Minna should 
succeed in forcing Rose to become her perma- 
nent and intimate companion ; vexations which 
would not only mortify the pride of the one 
sister but deeply wound the sensitive spirit of 
the other, and render both uncomfortable and 
constrained in the commencement of their new 
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relation. She felt moreover a doubt with which 
she would not harass Miana, of whose quick 
and keen feelings she had become v/atchfuUy 
heedful. She saw that trifles touching her 
pride and above all her affection — which she 
herself could have laughed off or at worst dis- 
missed with that hearty grumble which is a 
lady's substitute for swearing — stung deep and 
rankled long in the heart of a girl whose 
natural susceptibility had been enhanced alike 
by sorrow and by indulgence ; susceptible first 
as an orphan and afterwards as a thoroughly 
and consistently spoilt child. She was not 
half sure how Clarence himself, much more 
Colonel Randolph and other older and less in- 
terested friends, might regard Minnai's enthu- 
siasm ; and realized moreover the probability 
that even if Clarence should consent to such an 
arrangement, even if he would receive his former 
slave as the equal inmate of his home, the 
recognised relative and companion of his future 
wife, the position might prove awkward for the 
one sister and trying to the other. 

Though there had been no formal reconcilia- 
tion, no renewal of the engagement, Mrs. Ran- 
dofph never doubted that Minna's offence had 
been fully forgiven. Clarence had good reasons, 
though reasons not generally powerful with 
young men, to postpone the renewal of his 
suit till he could offer his wife a settled 
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and peaceful home. While his military du- 
ties kept him constantly engaged at a dis- 
tance and exposed his life to constant peril, 
he would not ask his cousin to bind her for- 
tunes to his, to give him a hold on her heart 
that might only serve to deepen and intensify 
a sorrow sure to be bitter enough. He would 
not make her his wife for a few days, while he 
might thus condemn one whose attachment 
to himself was the deepest of her affections — 
affections to which the fewness of their objects 
gave all the stronger tenacity — to lifelong 
widowhood. But that the first months of peace 
would see them united, should he but survive 
the war, was matter of course. 

But one thing the thoughtful matron had not 
contemplated as possible ; and she was as much 
surprised as Minna when, a few minutes before 
they should have started for the hospital, Lily 
brought in a riote addressed to Miss Lawrence, 
in a hand so like her own that even the child's 
face showed a perfect assurance of its author- 
ship. Minna's hand trembled a little, her face 
grew rather pale as the took it. She could not 
but anticipate some disappointment, some post- 
ponement of or obstacle to her wishes, from the 
very fact that Rose had thought it needful to 
write ; but, as she read, the colour flushed her 
cheeks, the tears overflowed her eyes, and it 
needed not the stamp of her little foot on the 
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floor, the indignant gesture with which she 
flung the letter on the table, to assure Mrs. 
Randolph that her young guest was very angry, 
^s well as bitterly hurt by the contents. Seeing 
that the latter turned away in silence, was 
either too deeply grieved to command her voice 
or too much irritated to trust herself to speak, 
Mrs. Randolph asked, *May I read it, Minna?' 
A slight movement of the head gave the assent 
Minna could not utter, and her friend took up 
the note. 

' Indeed it will not do. Don't think me un- 
kind or ungrateful, and forgive me if you can. 
I know 1 shall hurt you, and believe me I am 
very sorry for it. But I have thought over it 
very carefully ; and it is not that I do not love 
you, not that I should not be so happy with 
you, if only it were well for yourself. But I 
am sure it is not ; and I could not bear that you 
should find it so, I could not bear to accept 
what you would have cause to regret. I don't 
think you would repent it ; but it would break 
my heart to see that I had done you harm. 
You were too much troubled, too kind and too 
eager, to see and feel as you must see and feel 
when you come to think quietly about it. At 
any rate it would be wrong, it would be an 
evil return for your kindness, if I should accept 
now what you offered so earnestly, so tenderly, 
when you were taken by surprise at finding me 

N 2 
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again so suddenly. And think, dearest, do 
think, what I should feel if I had brought a 
worse trouble upon you, if I made another diffi- 
culty between you and General Derval I If 
some time hence you still wish it, and if he 
commands me, I will do whatever you and he 
desire ; but you shall not be bound now, you 
must not think that you have promised any- 
thing, and you must not persuade him. Let 
him decide for both of us. Indeed, indeed I 
do love you, I do feel — how could I help it? — 
what your pity, your love must have been, to 
speak and act as you did. God bless you — 
sister ! and reward you, whatever becomes 
of me.' 

The note bore no signature and needed none, 
and Mrs. Randolph could well understand the 
difficulty, the delicacy that had made it impos- 
sible to Rose to use any form of address. 
Either that suited to her own position, as she 
conceived it, must have given another stab to 
Minna's heart, or that which should satisfy 
Minna's wish and demand must have seemed 
to remind her of, and in some sense bind 
her to, the proffer which Rose regarded as 
made on the impulse of the hour. By the 
time she had perused the brief letter, Minna had 
regained her self-command, and decided on her 
course. 

' You will come with me at once, Mrs. Ran- 
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"dolph? She does mean so well, so kindly, and 
it is 80 cruel 1 But I will not let her go. She 
shall, she must, understand that I meant, mean 
every word I said; and all I could not say ; 
that it is only what I owe her, what I must feel 
and wish.' 

' Is she not right about your cousin V 
' No, indeed I I know Clarence better ; and if 
he were so foolish, so prejudiced, it would not 
matter. I could not, would not give up ray 
duty to her, even for him. I know what Mamma 
would think. I know I am right, and you 
know it too.' 

* 1 am not so sure,' her friend answered. 
** There is much reason in her letter, almost 
too much for a girl so young. But, like 
you, she is generous, unselfish, loyal to the 
heart ; and her heart, as sometimes happens, 
has a wisdom of its own. I won't say you are 
not right, Minna, but I cannot tell you Rose is 
wrong.' 

All Minna's respect and gratitude, her almost 
sisterly affection for her friend, could hardly 
restrain the temper, the passionate displeas- 
ure manifest in look and gesture, as she listen- 
ed impatiently to counsel that seemed to her 
430 cold and unfeeling. 

* How can you ?' she cried at last, bursting 
into tears. *She is my sister I — is not that 
enough ? What must I think of myself if I 
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could care, if I could think for a moment 
whether anyone else would wish me to love her^ 
to keep her with me, to make amends to her for 
all — ^not only for my own fault, but for all she 
has suffered — all the wrong ? No, Mrs. Randolph, 
I must go at once, whether you will come with 
me or not — and perhaps you had better not. 
But .... you will be kind to her?' 

The sudden change of tone, the pleading 
earnestness of the last words, would have pre- 
vailed, even had Mrs. Randolph ever dreamed of 
withdrawing the protection, the welcome she 
had pledged. 

' I gave you my word,' she said, with a grave 
earnestness that exerted some control over 
Minna's mingled petulance and passion ; ^ and I 
I think you have known me too well to doubt 
what Rose will find me. But, Minna,' as, com- 
pleting her outdoor toilet, she followed her 
impatient companion down the stairs, * you 
will not find the girl who could write that letter 
easily to be persuaded or controlled. She has 
thought, as she says, carefully and deeply ; she 
sees her duty, or what she thinks her duty, 
and I don't think you will prevail with her.' 

Minna was at once too angry and too eager — 
too deeply hurt by Rose's resolute calmness, too 
indignant with her friend's practical common- 
sense, jarring as it did on her own high-strung 
feelings — to trust herself in words. Scarcely 
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another sentence was exchanged before they 
reached the hospital, and Minna asked eagerly 
for Rose by the name which at Clarence's desire 
she had assumed. 

* Miss Fitzjames V the porter said. * I don't 
think she is here ; but if you will wait a minute/ 
ushering them into the waiting-room, at that 
moment empty, ' I will send to the matron.' 

Mrs. Randolph sat down in silence, too pru- 
dent to interfere at that moment with Minna's 
excited impatience — to offer either soothing or 
suggestion. That Rose had probably distrust- 
ed her own resolve, or had determined not to 
expose herself or her sister to the pain of 
solicitations that must be refused, now seemed 
to her so probable as to be almost self-evident. 
Minna, however, could not, would not realize 
a possibility so cruel. Yet something in the 
manner of the lady who entered checked the 
eager question on her lips, struck her with dis- 
may even before thft matron spoke : spoke with 
a gentleness and hesitation which convinced 
the silent impartial observer that, while avoiding 
to recognize, she was more or less aware of the 
character of Minna's interest in her subordinate, 
perhaps of the motive of the latter's absence. 

* I am sorry,' she said, * but I thought Miss 
Fitzjames had written to you.' 

' She did ; but she told me nothing. Where 
is she?' 
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* You know they have established a hospital 
at Petersburg for our wounded for whom that 
may be nearer than Richmond ; and they asked 
me to send them some lady whose experience 
here would qualify her to take the chief charjge. 
It was convenient for Mrs. B. to go, and Miss 
Fitzjames asked leave to accompany her. I 
fancy she will find less hard work just now 
there than here ; and she has been a good deal 
overtasked. But of course, when Mrs. B. was 
willing to take her, I could not have interfered 
even if I had disapproved.' 
as she gone, then !' 

' Two .hours ago, Miss Lawrence. There are 
few opportunities now^ and there was that one 
train they could catch. Of course — ' seeing and 
pitying her visitor's manifest distress — Mtis not 
80 very far, and a letter addressed to the hos- 
pital will find her at once.' 

Minna turned away, drawing her veil closely 
round her face, forgetting alike thanks and fare- 
well ; but the matron was by no means dis- 
posed to wonder at, much less resent, the neglect, 
and Mrs. Randolph had presence of mind to re- 
pair the omission before she followed Minna's 
quick steps from the room, not willing to leave 
her even for a minute to herself. She forbore 
now to argue, or even to vindicate Rose's con- 
sideration and right-minded if somewhat exag- 
gerated prudence; aware that Minna's anger 
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must ot necessity be but short-lived, and only 
anxious to console her bitter disappointment 
and sorrow. ' 

' Take her at her word, dearest,' she urged at 
last, when an hour after they had reached home 
Minna seemed somewhat more composed and 
able to listen ; if hardly with patience, yet with 
sufficient temper to appreciate and understand 
her sympathetic counsel. ' Take a little time 
to consider — I don't say to change your mind, 
but to realize and answer her objections — and 
then appeal to your cousin. If he approves. 
Rose has promised to abide by his decision, and 
you know how loth he would be to contradict 
vou.' 

*And,' Minna urged somewhat later, after 
many fruitless objections and complaints had 
been patiently heard and answered in language 
of unstinted sympathy and tender consolation, 
* if — when — ^Clarence agrees, you will let me go 
to her — I must fetch her, Mrs. Randolph, indeed 
I must ; I cannot let this happen again.' 

* You shall go if it is possible and safe, if 
neither your cousin nor General Randolph 
object. But you cannot go alone, and if possi- 
ble I should wish to go with you myself. 
Indeed, Minna, I will not stand in your way, I 
will not thwart or disappoint you. You must 
know I cannot act, cannot help you without 
your guardian's consent, and it would be use- 
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less ; for after all it is to his authority that both 
of you must in the last iustance defer. But 
with his consent I will do my best to help 
you.' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TWO DAYS OF BLOOD. 

IN all the subsequent fighting, frequent and 
stubborn as that which took place around 
Metz or Plevna, Clarence bore his share ; but 
that share was not prominent, nor is it worth 
while to describe afresh what has been so fully 
recorded by eye-witnesses on either side. One 
striking scene however neither he nor any of 
his comrades could ever forget. It was the last 
and not least desperate of Grant's efforts, before 
he silently abandoned his boasted policy of 
* pegging away.' A toilsome march, ending in a 
long and difficult struggle across one of the 
steepest defiles they had ever passed, brought 
Clarence with his horse-artillery alone — the rest 
of his command partly detached, partly strag- 
gling in the rear — on to the field of Coldharbour, 
already famous for one of the hardest-gained 
Confederate victories of a former campaign. 
To-day however the Confederates held the 
ground which on that occasion Clarence had 
helped to storm. A wide open plateau, fringed 
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by wooded elopes on either side, was crossed by 
a tiny trench and breastwork over which a 
child might have leaped, and on which, as the 
guns came up and wheeled into their station 
upon the right, at the very edge of the plateau, 
the infantry were still employed with spade and 
bayonet. Clarence scanned anxiously its feeble 
profile. 

' Does Lee really mean to trust to this ?' he 
said to General Randolph, who commanded the 
infantry brigade next to him, chiefly composed 
of Virginians from the Shenandoah Valley. 
^ Cannon would knock it to pieces in five min- 
utes, and it could not stop a rush of infantry 
for a second.' 

' True,' Randolph replied ; ' but look carefully 
to the front. Mark over what ground the 
enemy must advance, exposed to our fire for 
more than half a mile and having no better 
mark than that little parapet. We are ordered 
to lie down behind it, and most if not all the 
cannon-shot must pass over it and us. I told 
you so I' as the first shot fired by the enemy 
went over the heads of the men who lined the 
trench. ' Keep close, men ! Be in no hurry : 
you will have plenty of time to expend half 
your cartridges before they come to point-blank 
distance.' 

The cannonade did not last long. Its nullity 
was obvious. The ground had no natural or 
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artificial strength, and Grant as usual trusted 
implicitly to the overwhelming superiority of 
numbers which on former occasions had been 
neutralized by the well chosen character of 
Lee's position. The line of battle, formed just 
out of rifle-shot, moved forward swiftly and 
steadily as the signal word was given. For 
some ten minutes the exchange of rifle-fire 
along the whole line was incessant, and little 
was to be seen of its effect. Of his own gun- 
ners, necessarily much exposed, not a few had 
fallen ; but, looking to the left, Clarence observ- 
ed that the proportion of killed and wounded 
among the sheltered infantry within his sight 
was even less than, with three years' experience 
of war, he had deemed possible; and, ere a quarter 
of an hour had elapsed from the commencement 
of the Federal advance, their fire perceptibly 
slackened. It fell off from a sustained file fir- 
ing into irregular, partial or individual dis- 
charges; then ceased altogether; and as the 
smoke cleared away, the spectacle with all its 
horror provoked an unwonted exultation among 
the Confederate veterans. Too well disciplined 
to move .from the position assigned them, ta 
spring up and vent their excitement in a cheer, 
a murmer of satisfaction ran along their line. 
The whole plain in front, to within one hun- 
dred yards of the little rampart, was strowa 
with dead and disabled men ; the enemy, if not 
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actually flying, had turned their backs and 
were retreating with their best speed. 

* Another strategic movement,' Randolph 
observed, scornfully. * I think they won't come 
on again in a hurry. You will want no more 
grape, Derval, just now. I will bet you ten 
dollars you don't load again, but with shell or 
round shot, to-day.' 

' They are fighting in the woods still,' Clar- 
ence answered, * and- if they break us there we 
can hardly hold the plateau.' 

*I don't know ; I think we might. But see — 
oven in that wood they are falling back ; and 
just in time, or they would have been taken in 
flank and from above, and rolled up.' 

'I fancy,' Clarence said, scanning the scene 
more closely through his field-glass, ' they must 
have lost — what do you put it at, Randolph V 

* Eight or ten thousand ; a tremendous 
butcher s bill for so short a struggle.' 

^And they find it hard to rally,' Clarence 
said as the enemy^s artillery opened again, 
with very little injury to the sheltered Confed- 
erates ; few balls striking the rampart, whose 
summit was hardly higher than the muzzles of 
the cannon, the rest passing harmlessly, save 
where by chance an officer too proud to seek 
cover, or a soldier whose duty compelled him 
to stand erect or move across the exposed 
ground, was struck down. The languid ex- 
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change of distant artillery fire had proceeded 
for another half hour when General Randolph, 
riding along his own line and carefully observ- 
ing the enemy drawn up beyond reach of his 
rifles, paused once more beside the battery. 

*If I make them out rightly,' he said, ^ their 
officers have tried and cannot persuade them to 
advance again. The battle is over, Derval, 
^nd it has cost them as much as would a direct 
attack in front on the strongest part of our lines 
above the Chickahominy — more, I daresay, for 
we could hardly have brought oiir infantry fire 
to bear till they had crossed the river, and here 
they are at our mercy from the moment they 
come within range till, if such a thing were 
possible, they actually charge us home. No — 
Grant is as stubborn as a mule ; but flesh and 
blood can't stand a second lesson after such a 
first. After this breakfast, they won't recover 
their appetite to-day.' 

He was right, as iu a few minutes more was 
plain to the whole Confederate army. Slowly 
and sullenly the Yankees fell back, their Gen- 
eral yielding perforce to the unanimous deter- 
mination of his soldiery. The aspect of the 
ground, now in great part a crowded Federal 
graveyard, over which his men had advanced, 
might have taught the most obstinate and reck- 
less commander, to whom human lives seemed 
utterly indifferent, the madness and wickedness 
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of a second attempt. Grant, however, bad 
ordered his subordinate Generals to renew the 
attack, and bad been informed by each and all 
that the men absolutely refused to stir. It may 
be doubted whether any troops save the Pen- 
insular veterans who advanced in line, mowed 
down like grass by the fire of an enemy they 
could not see, against the fortifications of New 
Orleans in 1814, would have proved more com- 
pliant. Even the victors of the day would 
probably have refused as peremptorily as their 
antagonists, had a Confederate commander 
proved foolish enough to give such an order, or 
unsoldierly enough to command and not to 
lead in person an assault so desperate. The 
ouly excuse for the perversity of the Federal 
Commander-in-chief lies in the nature of the 
ground held by the Confederates. Not far in rear 
of the rampart was a ravine whose bank many 
soldiers there present had stormed when its 
summit was held by the Federals. Hurled 
back into this by an advancing foe, the Con- 
federates could hardly have extricated them- 
selves with less proportionate loss than the 
attempt had cost their adversaries. 

' Well,' Clarence said, as he rode in the rear 
of his retiring battery, beside General Randolph, 
* we have had a lesson to-day which, after all 
the experience of the last three years, was new 
to me at least.' 
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* You mean, how much more the spade may- 
be worth than either rifle or cannon ; how much 
the merest seam of earth may do, though it be 
no better than a child's toy castle in the sand. 
But' — as they descended the steep bank — 'if 
they had carried the position, they must have 
annihilated us here.' 

Rose's duties at Petersburg were, as she had 
been told, at first comparatively Hght. The 
sufferers in the hospital there were for the most 
part sick men, worn out by the hardships of 
the campaign, mingled with a few wounded in 
skirmishes or chance engagements nearer to 
that than any other place of safety. But, short- 
ly after her arrival, the scene was altogether 
changed. Lee had been driven within his 
lines, lines practically covering some twenty 
miles, extended afterwards by some eight or 
ten more, to defend which he had left but 
forty-five thousand men. In the brief cam- 
paign which had compelled him to retire imder 
the protection of his works, he had not once 
been worsted in the field. Again and again he 
had inflicted upon Grant's enormously superior 
numbers a defeat which, but for that superiority, 
would have been destruction. Never during 
this campaign did Lee command sixty thousand 
soldiers, counting not only his original force, 
but aU the reinforcements that could be spared 
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to him. Sixty thousand of the enemy lay dead 
on such battlefields as Spotsylvania, the Wil- 
derness, and Coldharbour, or disabled in the 
innumerable hospitals of Washington and its 
neighbourhood. Never before perhaps had a 
General, fighting on the defensive, inflicted on 
his enemy a loss greater than the total of his 
own utmost numbers ; never certainly in modem 
war has such a proof of the moral and strategic 
superiority of the weaker army and its com- 
mander been given in so short a space of time. 
The boastful chief who had undertaken to 
* fight it out on this line, if it took all the 
summer,' had wasted the summer in vain, and 
been compelled more than once to change his 
line. 

He had learnt now what he had professed 
to know before he ever entered Virginia, that 
an attack on Richmond from the north or east 
was simply hopeless. No disproportion of num- 
bers could drive 'that incomparable Southern 
infantry' from behind the slight earthworks 
that, resting on the James, covered the Con- 
federate capital from direct attack. It would 
have been the very madness of obstinacy to 
assault within works, however defective, an 
enemy whom he had so often attacked in the 
open field with twice or thrice their strength, 
against whom he had never scored a victory, 
and scarcely a drawn battle. He had told his 
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able and experienced second-in-command, with 
the insolence so characteristic of Northern 
Oenerals-in-chief, that 'he never manoeuvred.' 
He had wasted, absolutely without the shadow 
of strategic advantage, sixty thousand lives in 
mere 'hard poimding.' He now reverted to 
his original idea, and, manoeuvring by his left, 
regained the advantage of his overwhelming, 
almost unlimited numbers. Retaining in Lee's 
front a force far superior to the entire Confeder- 
ate army, he swung round the rest of his 
enormous masses to the southward, intending 
to out-flank, roll up, and overwhelm the de- 
fenders of Richmond from a quarter practically 
almost unguarded. A small body of Confeder- 
ates watched their main line of communication 
with the South, by which chiefly the Army of 
Northern Virginia was supplied ; but, if arith- 
metical calculations have any meaning in mih- 
tary affairs, Grant had a right to calculate on 
the annihilation of this insignificant force, and 
the immediate occupation of Petersburg. Had 
he been a Massena or a Soult, had his soldiers 
been German or English, or had any but a 
Confederate army been opposed to him, he 
could hardly have failed. 

Early in the morning, in common with all 
the inhabitants of Petersburg, Rose was roused 
by the sound of cannon, speedily succeeded by 
rapid rifle-firing. One of her patients, slightly 
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convalescent, dragged himself, despite her re- 
monstrance, from his bed, and, sinking into a 
chair by the window, looked eagerly forth. The 
place commanded only a view of the street, but 
the spectacle which that street presented was to 
the veteran soldier, and still more to the young 
girl, full at once of inspiriting excitement and of 
touching, terrible pathos. Nearly all the male 
inhabitants of the town had mustered there, and 
among them, as the soldier bade Rose observe, 
there was not one man of what is called military 
age. Grey-headed men, whom as yet their age 
had exempted even in the extreme need that 
had called forth the whole strength of their 
country — boys utterly unfit for the march and 
the bivouac, to whom even the weight of the 
rifle was a serious encumbrance — knowing how 
weak was the utmost force that the Confederate 
commander on the spot could muster for the 
defence of Petersburg, had hurried forth un- 
called to his aid. 

I have seen many touching monuments of 
Southern heroism and Southern suffering, monu- 
ments that will sanctify in the eyes of a remote 
posterity the cause of the Southern people, when 
the democratic pretensions of one side, the guilt 
of slavery charged upon the other, are alike 
forgotten ; but of all mihtary monuments, of all 
posthumous testimonies to the merits of the 
dead, none has ever seemed to me — ^none, I 
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think, -will seem to future generations — so simply- 
pathetic, so glorious in the unconscious heroism 
it records, as the httle tablet in that rude church, 
which states merely the names and ages of those 
citizens of Petersburg who died on this occasion 
in her defence. Among them there is, I think, 
not one between eighteen and fifty. They are 
the names of boys and greybeards. 

Rose had seen during the last three years 
sights that, if they had not hardened her heart, 
had steadied her nerves — had enabled her to 
look calmly on spectacles that would have 
shaken the self-control of strong men not inured 
to the horrors of the battle-field. But she could 
not restrain her tears, or even her sobs, when 
the wounded of that day were carried back 
under the eyes of mothers and childish sisters, 
of daughters and grand-daughters, into the 
crowded ward where she was employed. The 
first victim was a gentleman of reverend years 
and station, of still more reverend character ; a 
former Senator of the State and chief magis- 
trate of the city, known and respected for thirty 
years throughout the whole of south-eastern 
Virginia. His long white hair was dabbled and 
matted with the blood that had flowed from 
one severe scalp wound before another bullet 
had made a deep hole in the wrinkled forehead, 
and torn its way out through the back of the 
fikull, leaving traces too ghastly for description ; 
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traces which proved, to the experienced eye of 
the surgeon, that this revered ruler and coun- 
cillor of his neighbours had led his comrades to 
the very muzzles of the enemy's rifles. Next 
to him was laid a fair-haired boy, almost a child, 
over whom the young girl's tears fell fast as she 
saw the foot shattered by the fragment of a 
Yankee shell, the right arm so broken and 
smashed that its immediate amputation only 
could save his Ufe. The schools of Peters- 
burg, when the war was over, counted many a 
scholar whose wooden leg or empty sleeve told 
that he had already done a man's part among 
the defenders of his home and country. 

If my hearers could bear to hear, I can 
bear to tell no more. During that whole 
night and the next day Rose was employed 
exclusively in ministering to these unnatm'al 
victims of democratic arrogance and ambition ; 
passing from the white-headed elder, whose 
' scanty remnant of life must be one long physical 
torture, to the gallant boy who^e frame had 
been shattered, whose dreams of manly achieve- 
ment, whose promise of youthful health and 
vigour, had been anticipated in one glorious 
hour, to be destroyed for ever by the ball that 
had rendered him a cripple for life. Through 
aU this she bore up as she might, sustained by 
the constant need of exertion, the incessant 
calls on all her powers. But when, at last, the 
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lady in charge of the ward had a moment's 
leisure to consider others than her patients, and 
peremptorily bade her youngest assistant retire 
to take the rest she needed so much, her limbs 
would scarcely support her even to the house, 
but three doors off, where, as an attendant on 
the hospital, she shared the chamber of one 
whose age and experience rendered her charge, 
if hardly less trying, more fitting and more 
natural. In this lady Rose had found a sym- 
pathising and motherly friend, forgetful of all 
rumours respecting her companion's race or 
station in the interest of their common work, in 
her admiration for the energy, obedience, and 
endurance displayed by one so young and deli- 
cate. It did not surprise her that, the instant 
she had closed the door. Rose flung herself on 
her bed and gave way to an uncontrollable 
burst of hysterical weeping. 

' I am ashamed,' the girl said, when, an hour 
later, her friend's kindly ministry, and stiU more, 
her warm njatemal sympathy, had somewhat 
soothed and calmed her, though her words were 
still broken by convulsive sobs, * but I cannot 
help it, I thought I had seen all, that war had 
nothing more horrible than I had known ; but * 
— ^^and, shuddering from head to foot, she burst 
into tears once more — * this was too horrible I' 

' I don't wonder, dear, and you have nothing 
to be ashamed of. Rose, 1 have seen women 
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of twice your years — I have seen men break 
down utterly at sights far less trying ; and, to 
tell you the truth, I was Uttle better myself 
when I came in two hours ago, and my work 
was not quite so terrible as I beKeve yours has 
been.' 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A SORTIE. 

THE corps dHarmee to which Clarence belonged 
had been detached to the support of the 
local garrison, and, before he had been three 
days at Petersburg, he had found out Rose and 
made acquaintance with the companion to whom 
he felt on her behalf so much indebted. Ac- 
quainted already with the routine of their 
duties, he took the first opportunity to visit the 
latter, at a time when he was likely to find her 
alone, and did not hesitate to entrust her in 
strict confidence with the single fact of Rose's 
relation to his cousin and ward. Speaking of 
her only in that connection, as of one for whose 
welfare he was in the same sense and in the 
same degree responsible, he contrived to make 
good his right as her only friend and guardian, 
without a word of reference to the circum- 
stances in which his interest and authority had 
originated ; his title to assist as far as possible 
in inducing Rose to take that outdoor exercise 
and refreshment, without which her daily tasks 
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must utterly break down her nerves and health. 
Whenever his duties permitted, henceforward 
he would call for her at an hour when she might 
best be released, and would generally contrive 
that some female companion, or at least some 
brother officer, should join them in the greater 
part of each brief excursion. These, of course, 
were now confined to the immediate environs 
of the town. The latter was protected on the 
north by the river, on whose opposite bank, 
some distance east of the town, new defences 
had been rapidly thrown up and firmly held, 
connecting the works of Petersburg with those 
around Richmond. On the southern bank, the 
eastward fortifications, originally thrown up to 
avert a raid or surprise, were steadily and con- 
stantly strengthened, and extended to the south, 
and later to the west. It was in the direction 
of these new works that their walks most fre- 
quently turned. On these, and on every indi- 
cation of the movements of the enemy's gather- 
ing strength, Clarence was so intent that, by 
force of sympathy in aU that interested him. 
Rose came to understand them almost as well 
as an ordinary soldier, and proved her intelli- 
gent attention by the pertinence of her ques- 
tions and remarks. Somewhat late one evening, 
they had parted with their companions and 
turned homeward, when Rose observed that 
Clarence hastened her steps somewhat more 
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than his usual courtesy and deference permitted. 
She understood well why he thought it needful 
to recognise, by a studied respect more marked 
and more reserved than she had seen shown to 
Minna, her practical and complete emancipation. 
On this occasion, however, he seemed too anxi- 
ous, too absent, to be ceremonious; and this 
pleased Rose, as it ever pleased her when under 
the influence of habit, as he grew eager in con- 
versation or in desire to enforce advice or re- 
monstrance, he fell for a moment into the old 
tone and address. 

' 1 am afraid I tire you, child,' he said, * but — 
I am in a hurry ; and I am the more sorry that I 
certainly shall not see you to-morrow. I shall 
be on duty in half an hour, and there is work 
cut out for us in the morning. We don't know 
where the enemy are, how far to the left yonder 
they have pushed their siege operations, and my 
chief is afraid of an attempt to cut the Weldon 
railroad. So I am warned for service at dawn 
with the whole of my command, the Carohnian 
cavalry as well as my guns ; and I don't know 
whether we are to occupy the ground, or merely to 
press the enemy and force him to show his hand.^ 

* Then,' Rose answered, somewhat disturbed, 
' will you not stay and take supper with us this 
evening? Indeed we shall both be disap- 
pointed ; we had coimted on you.' 

* And I am disappointed — very much. Bache- 
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lors Bay that no lady can make tea ; but your 
coffee is very different from that brewed in a 
camp kettle, and often made of beans. No, I 
cannot come in,' as they reached the door ; * I 
must wish you good night at once.' 

* God keep you !' the girl said, in a low, fal- 
tering tone, detaining for a moment the hand 
that pressed her own. ' General Derval, you 
know — ^if harm came to you — ^it would break 
my heart. But I cannot, will not think it. God 
must shelter you, who have been so good to all 
that belonged to you, and so very kind to me.' 

There was a tone of pain, perhaps of remorse, 
in his voice as he answered, 

' If He forgive me on your account, it is all I 
can ask or hope. Now, good night. Rose ; and, 
if we don't meet again, remember me as kindly 
as you can, and ask Minna to forgive.' 

She would fain have Ungered to protest 
against a thought which to her mind, and from 
her point of view, seemed so utterly strange. 
Even of her sister he could have no pardon to 
ask ; even to Minna he had been, she thought, 
extravagantly generous and forbearing. And 
for herself — she owed him everything, and had 
begun of late partially to realise her deepest 
obUgation, that which was simply negative. 
But Clarence had gently withdrawn his hand as 
he spoke the last word ; and, long ere her sur- 
prise could have found utterance, he had van- 
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ished in the rapidly gathering shades of evening. 
Next morning, the reconnoitring force moved 
out ; the guns and their cavahy escort, consist- 
ing of his own and another Carohnian regiment, 
under Clarence's immediate command. The 
special selection of an officer of his rank for 
subordinate command in so small a force was un- 
usual, and indicated what importance was attach- 
ed to this movement, for the chief charge of 
which one of the best officers of the Virginian 
army — but, imluckily, one not personally ac- 
quainted with the environs of Petersburg — ^had 
been detailed. Though his own command was 
subordinate, and detained him at the outset in 
the rear of the column, Clarence remembered 
that he ranked next to his chief; was therefore 
actually second in command, and, should his 
superior be disabled, must take charge of the 
entire force. He was consequently more on the 
alert, more observant of all around, of every 
sight and sound that could suggest the where- 
abouts and strength of the enemy, than if his 
responsibility had been more narrowly limited. 
And when, having completely cleared the Con- 
federate lines and come upon open ground, he 
brought his artillery into ahgnment with the 
second line of the infantry, he felt no little un- 
easiness in perceiving how completely the ground 
which formed their objective was screened from 
observation ; how awkward, if not impracticable^ 
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might be a speedy retreat, should they meet the 
enemy in overwhehning force. He beUeved 
that this was not expected; but he knew the 
character of the officer who, according to report, 
commanded the Federal left, and, knowing the 
numbers at their disposal, could see no reason why 
so capable a soldier should employ an inadequate 
force in an enterprise of critical moment. 

Had, indeed, Grant's repeated repulses changed 
his plans? Did he mean to cut one after 
another the Confederate lines of commimica- 
tion, entrench himself across each, and push 
his Unes step by step to the westward till 
they completely surrounded the defenders of 
Petersburg? Had he perchance resolved to 
carry hues of circumvallation round the town, 
and either stretch the thin line of defence till it 
snapped, or completely enclose it within his 
own by resting his left upon the river, somewhat 
above the westernmost point occupied by the 
Confederates ? In that case the reported move- 
ment of the enemy was one of extreme import- 
ance, and would at least be a reconnaissance in 
force — ^force far greater than theirs. No such 
idea had apparently occurred to his present 
chief, and the troops in general, and the infantry 
in particular, were hurried forward as if their re- 
connaissance were nothing more ; as if it ran no 
risk of suddenly meeting the enemy in over- 
whelming strength. Clarence's anxiety and im- 
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patience increased as they approached the spot 
at which collision seemed possible, and still saw 
no indications of the enemy's presence. If 
moving as had been reported — and again, the 
scout was one personally known to him, and on 
whose accuracy he placed great rehance — the 
Federals could not be half a mile off, were pro- 
bably much nearer ; and the silence, the absence 
of all signs of them in advance of the screen 
afforded by the wooded ground they were ap- 
proaching, might quite as probably as not mean 
a preconcerted surprise. Unable to endure the 
suspense, he ventured at last to ride forward 
some hundred yards in advance, and passing 
through the trees in his front had caught what 
he fancied the reflection of the sun from rifles, 
cannon, or accoutrements, when he was sudden- 
ly recalled by the voice of his chief. 

* Keep with your command. General Derval ; 
don't give the enemy warning. There can be 
none but pickets near us, and we ought to sur- 
prise them.' 

' I doubt it. General,' Clarence answered. 

' Why V the other asked, riding up to the point 
to which his second in command had now 
retired. But at that moment the question re- 
ceived an answer of unmistakable and terrible 
significance. From behind a screen of brush- 
wood scarcely two hxmdred yards in the im- 
mediate front of the infantry, a terrific volley of 
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grape-shot was poured into their ranks, followed 
by a scattering rifle-fire upon the whole front, 
showing that the enemy were not only in force, 
but fully prepared, and had Kned the ground for 
at least a mile. 

The guns, Clarence thought, from slight 
indications more impressive perhaps to an artil- 
lery officer than to any other, must have been 
fired from an elevation, probably from a position 
strongly even if hastily entrenched. 

Not so thought his chief, who, angered rather 
then alarmed by the surprise, gave no chance, 
no time for remonstrance. ' Forward I' he cried 
to the infantry, setting spurs at the same time 
to his horse, and hurrying them on by example 
as well as command. * Charge ! Take the guns 
before they can load again.' 

Clarence paused for a moment in doubt and 
dismay. It was his duty to support the charge of 
the infantry. But, if his estimate of the enemy's 
position were correct, a further advance of the 
guns would only involve the whole force in one 
common destruction. The officers under his 
command, however, had taken the point for 
granted, and were coming up at speed. 

* Halt I' Clarence cried, keeping his eyes still 
fixed on the charging infantry. * Halt 1 Wheel 
and imlimber I By God, no 1 Retire two hun- 
dred yards I I thought so !' 

Breaking through the woody screen, natural, 
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but thickened by artificial obstructions, the in- 
fantry had found themselves on the very coun- 
terscarp of a deep ditch, surrounding a redoubt 
with earthen parapet some ten feet in height, 
armed T\dth half a dozen field pieces ; while to 
right and left the positions afibrded by the 
ground were occupied by a far superior force 
of Federal infantry. If there were any hope 
for the Confederates, it lay in carrying home 
the charge which, if aware of the circumstances, 
no leader would have ordered, no troops in the 
world would have attempted. After one mo- 
ment's hesitation, they sprang into the ditch, 
and endeavoured to scale the steep scarp and 
sloping rampart.. Brave as they were, they 
were made aware in half a minute that they 
had undertaken a sheer impossibility. One- 
third of their number were in that brief space 
shot down ; the few who mounted the parapet 
were bayonetted, or flung down as prisoners 
among the troops that absolutely filled the re- 
doubt. Yet hopeless as was their actual posi- 
tion, under the very muzzles of the guns, con- 
fronted by a rampart they could not scale, and 
a superior enemy pointing down their rifles from 
the parapet into the mass below, a retreat seem-» 
ed even more desperately perilous. They must 
retire for full four hundred yards, over ground 
practically open, under the fire of the cannon 
they had attacked and of the enemy's infantry ; 
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and, even when they should have regained the 
ridge that might shelter them from this fire, 
they were still Uable to be taken in flank, rolled 
up, and destroyed by the enemy's advance. 
They waited in vain for orders ; their chief had 
fallen among the foremost, and seeing him no 
more, no longer encouraged or directed by his 
voice, human instinct prevailed aHke over sol- 
dierly pride and military discipline. One by 
one they clambered back from the ditch, and 
falling fast under the fire of the rifles, to which 
they were thus fully exposed, ran individually 
for their Hves. Their last chance of escape 
from total destruction lay in the steady support 
of the artillery and cavalry on their right-rear ; 
and even this, without extreme promptitude and 
energy on the part of its commander, could do 
little more than slacken the enemy's pursuit. 
In the apparent absence of his superior oflScer, 
Clarence resolved to act as if in sole command. 
Sending his aide to rally the infantry immedi- 
ately in rear of the sUghtly rising ground, he 
halted his guns at the shortest distance at 
which they could possibly stand against the 
enemy's musketry, determined at whatever cost 
•to hold this position as long as its retention 
could in any degree shelter the retiring infantry, 
or impose upon the enemy so as to check pur- 
suit and perhaps to divert a portion of their 
fire. This, however, would not suffice. The 
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Confederates were so enormously outflanked, 
both to right and left, that without some fur- 
ther check the Federals, advancing beyond the 
scope of his fire, would inevitably enclose and 
overwhelm them. Before the smoke of his first 
discharge had cleared away, he had taken his 
resolve. 

' Captain Gordon, take two guns ; place them 
at the corner of yonder wood on our right front, 
and keep them there, firing steadily, not too 
fast, happen what may, till you are recalled. 
Colonel Wade, wheel to the left ; get clear of 
the left flank of the infantry ; then wheel again, 
and charge. Sacrifice yom-selves, if necessary, 
to give our comrades a chance for life.' 

The leader of the cavalry promptly obeyed 
an order which, vigorously executed, checked 
the Federal advance on their right at the most 
critical moment, but cost him nearly half his 
small and very briUiant force. The artillery 
oflScer loitered. 

* Well V Clarence said, in indignant rebuke. 

The other touched his hat. 

' Did you order me, General, to take two guns 
to the comer of yonder wood — unsupported V 

' I did, sir.' 

The officer, whose face expressed not fear, 
but amazement, almost too plainly for . strict 
mihtary subordination, nevertheless obeyed in 
silence. 

p2 
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The position assigned him brought him peril- 
ously near the enemy — so near that a rush must 
instantly overwhelm him ; the Confederates 
not having a man in the wood or within effec- 
tive supporting distance. In the meanwhile, 
though his men fell fast under the fire to which 
they were exposed, Clarence's guns were served 
with rapidity and effect ; and after an interval 
which seemed interminable, but was of course 
very short as counted not by Uves but by 
minutes, the relics of the Confederate infantry 
were under shelter. Called on to halt by the 
aide-de-camp, whose orders were promptly echo- 
ed by the few surviving officers of their own 
brigade, they obeyed with a steadiness of which 
only the best troops, after so terrible a disaster, 
would have been capable, and presently, under 
Clarence's direction, sent forward a number of 
skirmishers who, maintaining a sharp if not very 
effective fire, served to give the idea of a strong 
supporting force immediately in their rear. 

The imposing front thus presented afforded 
the one only chance of preventing an advance 
which must destroy or capture the entire Con- 
federate force; and Clarence felt how slender 
that chance was, how certainly he himself or 
any of his equals or superiors would in the like 
case have charged in front and flank the feeble 
foe before them. He felt, too, that if General 
were in person with this part of his corps^ 
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he was almost equally certain to command an 
instant attack. But as minute after minute 
passed, and the enemy's fire was maintained 
from behind the ramparts of the redoubt and 
the screen of woodland on its flanks, he saw 
that his end was practically gained. Section 
by section he withdrew, slowly and steadily, as 
if carrying out the original intention of a recon- 
naissance which had served its purpose, the 
guns under his own immediate command, and 
the relics of his infantry and cavalry ; last of all, 
the two guns at the comer of the unoccupied 
wood. To the very last moment the officer in 
charge of these could not but believe that they 
must be attacked and captured. Clarence re- 
ceived no little credit, both from his immediate 
superior and from the commander-in-chief, for 
the skill, nerve, and adroitness displayed in the 
rescue, for it was no less, of the remnant of the 
force so rashly engaged; and perhaps, in the 
opinion of the Confederate staff, the certain 
evidence obtained of the enemy's intentions was 
worth even what it had cost. As, after with- 
drawing his troops to their position, and posting 
his sentries for the night, Clarence turned to 
the watch-fire by which he meant to sleep, he 
passed two or three ladies wearing the usual 
black dress and hood of the hospital attendants, 
and in one of these recognised, with no little 
surprise, Rose's slight youthful figure. 
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* What brought you here, child — and you, 
ladies ? I think I saw you some half mile back^ 
and beyond even our outermost pickets.' 

' Yes,' Rose answered, her elder companions 
leaving to one who knew the questioner per- 
sonally the task of reply. * We thought wo 
might help your wounded, perhaps save life, at 
least give them water. And,' she added, in a 
lower tone, heard only by his ears, ' I knew you 
were gone out.' 

' It is too dangerous,' he replied. * You must 
not do it again.' 

' I cannot think we were in danger,' said the 
eldest, * except of stray bullets, and those we 
must risk in such a cause. Even Yankees would 
not hurt women ministering to the wounded of 
both sides.' 

* Perhaps not; but they would have made 
you prisoners on one plea or another. At any 
rate, Rose, I forbid you to go beyond our Unes.' 

She gave no promise of obedience, and he 
could not well linger to exact one. .^ he 
joined a small group of oflScers around the 
watch-fire, Captain Gordon addressed him, eager 
to ask in the freedom of the bivouac a question 
he could not put while on duty. 

' General, why. in the world did you send me 
to that wood, knowing there was not a man 
there to support me ? The enenay must have 
thought me mad.' 
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* No,' Clarence answered, coolly ; * they thought 
you were supported. Your two guns gave us 
all the advantage we could have derived from 
a battalion in the wood as well as from their 
own fire. Of course, it was a desperate venture, 
but it answered its end. To prevent an advance 
from their left, which must have crushed us, was 
well worth the loss of two field-pieces.' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



CAPTIVE. 



* Ty 0^^' ^^^^ y^^ come with me and Mrs. 
Xt Payton V said the lady under whom she 
had been employed for the last two or three 
weeks in a ward of a newly-constructed hospital 
specially appropriated to the less severe cases, 
both surgeons and matron having noticed the 
evident faiUng of her health and spirits under 
the hard work, and still more under the painful 
sights and sounds to which she had been previ- 
ously exposed. * There is an action going on 
now not two miles from our Hues. Many of our 
men are sure to be left for hours on the ground, 
suffering cruelly from cold and thirst, as well as 
from their wounds, however the day may go. 
Dr. Everett will not tell us to go, will not even 
give us leave, but he allows that we can do 
great good, and does not think we shall run any 
serious risk, if we wait till the actual fighting is 
over. I have a paper that will enable us to 
pass the sentries. 1 would not ask you, but 
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that I have seen you tried, and I would rather 
trust your nerve and courage than that of many 
older women.' 

Rose hesitated for a moment. 

* I would go with pleasure,' she said, * if we 
can be spared.' 

'But I don't press you, child. Perhaps I 
ought not to have asked you.' 

'What troops are engaged?' enquired her 
other companion, a lady not so well known 
but equally kind to Rose. 

' I don't know,' the other replied, ' except that 
the Carolinian cavalry, and I think Derval's 
horse-artillery, are out with them.' 

' Is General Derval in command, then V 

'No, is in command, they said; but I 

suppose General Derval will be with him.' 

Most soldiers and many ladies, in a town 
where mihtary movements and miKtary arrange- 
ments were the common subject of conversa- 
tion, would have known better. Clarence had 
received a charge that had for some time past 
detached him from his own favourite corps, 
whose guns were employed not in defending 
the lines, but in those repeated attempts to 
break or check the progress of the enemy's cir- 
cumvallation, from which the Confederates never 
desisted until near the end of the siege. But 
the mistake, though a few moments' reflection 
might have enabled even Rose to correct it, 
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decided her conduct. For the chance, however 
slight, of saving his Ufe, or ministering to him if 
wounded and suffering — ^perhaps for the chance 
of another meeting, a few words from him, if 
only of such reproof as he had given her on their 
last encounter — Rose would have run far greater 
risk than the present excursion seemed to 
threaten ; would — a matter in her eyes of far 
greater moment — ^have disobeyed his peremp- 
tory injunction. She volunteered, therefore^ 
with an eagerness that satisfied her companions, 
too conscientious to have taken the responsi- 
bihty of urging her had she seemed doubtful or 
reluctant. They found more difficulty in ob- 
taining permission to proceed on their errand of 
mercy than they had at all anticipated. They 
encountered not a private sentry (with whom 
the name of the chief of the party, the widow of 
a distinguished Confederate officer, would have 
been an all-persuasive, if not, in strictness of 
military law, a sufficient authority), but an 
officer who, though young and inexperienced, 
recognised the irregularity of their proceeding, 
and earnestly protested against it. The lady, 
however, insisted, refusing to be detained by 
anything short of actual force, and this the 
young man dared not employ. He ventured, 
however, one last remonstrance. 

« Will you wait, Mrs. B , till I can send a 

message to General Hill, who is at no great dis- 
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tance ? Tf he give leave, I am released from a 
grave responsibility ; if lie object, you will 
hardly wish to persist?' 

'Do you remember, sir, what that entails?* 
she answered : ' that every minute's delay may 
possibly cost a life, certainly means cruel suffer- 
ing to many we might reUeve ? No, I will not 

wait. I have shown you General 's note, 

and the responsibiHty rests with us alone.' 

' I wish General Hill may think so,' murmured 
the young man, as he stood aside, cap in hand, 
and permitted the ladies at last to pass. * I had 
rather lead a forlorn hope than face him if he 
hears of this, and thinks me wrong.' 

Before the ladies, well informed and guided 
by the thorough knowledge of the groimd pos- 
sessed by the second, for twenty years an in-* 
habitant of Petersburg, had reached the scene 
of action, it was tenanted only by the dead and 
disabled. The Confederates had accomplished 
their piupose, had driven back the force en- 
gaged in the construction of a new redoubt, 
completing and securing a further line of cir- 
cumvallation, and had destroyed the works. 
Their purpose achieved, they had fallen back, 
intending speedily to send a fatigue-party to 
remove their not very nimierous wounded. A 
far larger number of men in the blue uniform of 
the besiegers were strewn over the ground they 
had lost ; and by one of these, little more than a 
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boy, the drummer of one of the regiments en- 
gaged, but evidently of gentle blood and nur- 
ture. Rose was kneeling, supporting the lad's 
head, wiping away the bloody froth that rose 
frequently to his Hps, and pouring down his 
throat the contents of her little water-flask, 
which had already moistened the parched Hpp of 
a dozen sufferers. She had left her companions 
at some distance, each far too fully occupied 
with her own mission to think what the others 
were about; and, absorbed in her charitable 
task, had failed to hear a call twice repeated, 
when a rough hand was laid on her shoulder, 
and, looking up, she saw the oflGlcer in command 
of a fatigue-party wearing the uniform so hate- 
ful to the eyes of all Southern ladies, save only 
when clothing those whose helpless suffering 
appealed to a humanity stronger than the recol- 
lections of wrong, insult, and affiction. 

' What are you doing here, young woman ? 
I suppose you belong to the rebels V 

' What I am doing,' Rose said, gently placing 
his knapsack under the head of her patient and 
rising to her feet, confronting the officer with a 
haughty scorn that stung his brutal temper to 
the quick, ' you might see. I am proud to say 
I am a Southerner. No Northern lady, I sup- 
pose, could well be found here ; but no Southern 
soldier would so have spoken to a Northern lady 
tending his own woimded.' 
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' All very fine, Miss Rebel ! But you, have no 
business here; and no doubt, if we had not 
caught you, you'd have seen enough that your 
rebel Generals would like well to hear. No — 
you will go with us, if you please. Here, take 
up the drummer. And you, Jones, take this 
girl to the rear. We'll see what General 
Maclver thinks of her.' 

Rose had too much self-command to give 
utterance to either fear or anger when protest 
was so evidently useless. She could not, how- 
ever, repress a shudder at the thought of finding 
herself once more in the hands of the man who 
had planned and so nearly carried out a foul 
and treacherous outrage against her mother and 
herself; a sign, as he supposed, of alarm percep- 
tible to her captor, as he led her quickly to the 
rear, while the fatigue-party passed on. 

' They won't hang you, if they do call you a 
spy,' he said. ' Reckon you haven't so much to 
fear.' 

' I wish they would,' Rose answered, unable 
to restrain the taunt, though conscious of its 
folly. * It would be worth more than my life to 
let the world know that General Grant had 
hanged a girl for venturing to succour his own 
wounded on the field of battle.' 

The man evidently felt the reproof. His re- 
laxed hold on the prisoner's wrist, his slouching 
gait, and almost hanging head attested his per- 
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ception of a humiliating and almost ignominious 
office. 

After passing through a narrow belt of trees, 
many of which had been cut down for the ser- 
vice of the camp or the fortifications, the soldier 
abruptly halted a few steps from a party of 
mounted officers wearing the insignia of the 
Federal staff. An aide-de-camp, stirprised by the 
sight of a woman's dress, rode up to the pair. 

'Where did you fijid that young ladyf he 
said. ' And what is she doing here V 

' Found her among our wounded, just in front ; 
and Captain Winthrop ordered me to take her to 
the rear to wait General Maclver's pleasure.' 

'What brought you to such a place, young 
lady?' the officer said, addressing Rose herself, 
if not with Southern courtesy, yet without the 
rudeness she had experienced from his comrade. 

' This man can tell you, if he chooses,' Rose 
answered. 

'What do you know of her?' the officer de- 
manded, sharply, intuitively understanding in 
the girl's contemptuous tone a charge it be- 
hoved him to deal witL 

' I obeyed orders, Major,' the man said, look- 
ing exceediagly foolish. ' We were sent to 
carry off the woimded, and we found her by a 
drummer-boy. When I saw her she was holding 
up his head and giving him something from her 
flask.' 
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* Then why was she arrested ? Had she 
papers or anything about her to excite sus- 
picion, to make her seem a spy f 

'She was not searched/ the man answered, 
sullenly. ' Can't tell what she had.' 

' Then all you know is that she was helping 
the wounded V He turned to Rose, lifting his 
cap, and speaking for the first time with decor- 
ous, though somewhat constrained, respect. * I 
am very sorry, miss, if you have been frightened 
or put to any inconvenience ; in a minute I will 
take the pleasure of my General, and I doubt 
not you will be released.' 

They had drawn near the group, and Rose 
caught a few very significant words. 

' You will be ready, then. General Somers, at 
midnight. If I can arrange it, I should wish 
you to command the column. The mine is run 
from between Forts Two and Three, right 
under the Rebel lines. Mind, the explosion will 
be terrific ; it will blow two hundred yards of 
their ramparts to pieces and some hundi-eds of 
their men, and, if we push on vigorously, we 
shall be masters of the town before dawn.' 

As the officer addressed raised his hand to his 
cap in salute, his eyes fell upon the girl, who stood 
scarcely ten paces from his charger's head. In 
another moment it was evident to Rose that he 
had recognized her as she him, and, recalling 
her dread of Maclver, she was about to appeal 
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at once and confidently as to a friend. But 
Somers was the first to speak. 

' How did you come here V he said. ' And 
why have you been detained ? What does this 
mean, Major Philips V 

• I cannot understand, General. They say she 
was helping the wounded — ^you know one or 
two Rebel ladies have been out on the same 
errand before.' 

' And who stopped her — and why V 

^Captain Winthrop, sir,' replied the private, 
* ordered me to take her to the rear to General 
Maclver.' 

' Go back to Captain Winthrop, and tell him 
as soon as he is off duty he will wait upon me 
and explain this matter. By heaven, Phihps, I 
am ashamed to command such ruffians. Some 
of our New England officers would have dis- 
graced the service of Tilly or Turenne.' 

' I don't suppose they're worse than Butler or 
Hunter.' 

' They hardly could be,' the other answered, 
in a bitter tone. ' More than once I have been 
half tempted to throw up my commission rather 
than serve with such brutes. But, if this be true, 
1 will read one of their imitators a sharp lesson I 
Miss Rose,' — dismounting and drawing close to 
her — ' forgive me that I do not know by what 
name to address you — ^I am sorry this should 
have happened. But — ^you heard, I am afraid, 
what was said to me V 
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Rose made no answer, perhaps unwilling at 
the moment, even for the gravest patriotic 
object, to use the beUigerent privilege of false- 
hood against such an enemy. 

* Then,' the Federal officer said, with evident 
hesitation and reluctance, as if keenly ashamed 
of a discourtesy which nevertheless was matter 
of imperative duty, ' I cannot release you now. 
You must see yourself that I must not, dare not 
do it. I could not ask you to promise secresy, 
nor could I trust your promise. Pardon me ; I 
would not give, and if given I would not keep 
it myself. But — if you can trust my honour — 
you shall be safe, shall be treated with all 
respect to-night, and to-morrow I will send you, 
under a flag of truce, wherever you wish to go.' 

' You mean, then,' Rose said, scornfully, bent 
on taunting him, if possible, into an immediate 
release, 'you mean to take advantage of the 
cowardly act you would have been ashamed to 
commit ? You would not have done it, but — 
you can stoop to profit by it.' 

*You are hardly just,' the soldier answered, 
gently. ' But for that outrage — it was no better 
— ^you would not have heard what I cannot let 
you report. Miss Rose, you hiow I am doing 
my duty.' 

An angry defiance rose to the girl's lips, but 
the same impulse that suggested it, the next mo- 
ment restrained it. She would risk anything 
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to effect an escape. It would not do to warn 
her captor of her purpose. Giving his charger 
to an orderly, Somers walked quietly beside 
her, Rose obeying silently his tacit guidance. 

* I am sorry,' he said, * that I must ask you to 
walk so far ; but I cannot, dare not, place you 
anywhere save in my own tent, and under guard 
— ^protection, I mean — of my own men. I think 
you know that you may trust me.' 

* Southern ladies have learnt what to expect 
from Northern courtesy,' Rose retorted, 'at 
Winchester and elsewhere.' 

* Pardon me,' Somers returned, stung no 
doubt, but without a thought of resenting her 
reproaches, 'that is not a question it would 
suit either of us to discuss. You have my word 
of honour ; and, whatever you may feel your- 
self — ^Miss Rose, you know that General Derval 
would think you as safe in my hands as in his 
own.' 

Rose was half moved to some kind of apology. 
But she had realized in outline, though hastily 
and somewhat vaguely, the nature of her posi- 
tion. The less she saw of General Somers 
while under the protection of his honour, the 
less he were disposed to come into her presence, 
the better her chance of the escape she was 
resolved at all hazards to attempt. The sun 
was near setting when, after passing for some 
distance through the Federal lines, exposed to 
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notice and muttered comments, which she, ab- 
sorbed in the thought of her friends' danger, 
heard with an unaffected contempt her escort 
oould hardly imitate, they reached the General's 
quarters. These were immediately in rear of 
the trenches, and as they paused Rose cast a 
quick, eager glance over the rampart beside 
her to the Confederate entrenchments. 

Across the empty space between, perhaps a 
furlong's depth of that clear cold air, these 
loomed signally distinct ; and the two lines ap- 
proached still nearer towards the right, each con- 
sisting of a long line of earthen wall and ditch, 
strengthened at frequent intervals by well-armed 
redoubts. They were separated at this point by 
a deep, narrow valley, with sharply sloping 
sides. To the right these sides became so steep 
as to give it the character of a ravine, towards 
whose upper edges the ground sloped more 
gently, forming a glacis in front of either ram- 
part. That on the Confederate side was especi- 
ally distinct, terminating in a dip so sharp that 
a man might climb to its very edge, within 
thirty yards of the ditch, before he could be 
seen from behind the rampart. Immediately in 
her front the character of the ground was, as 
has been said, less striking. The bottom of the 
valley was here discernible from both sides, 
and either commanded, while the light lasted, a 
full view of the opposite slope. 

Q2 
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In the ravine itself the movements of the Fed- 
erals who held it were screened from observation; 
but Rose could perceive that work was going 
on there, whose character she could too well 
imagine. AVas this the mine ? If so — and the 
thought turned her face pale, made her shiver 
and turn sick with terror — ^it must pass directly 
imder that part of the Confederate lines of 
which General Derval was in charge. Somers 
guessed some part at least of her thoughts^ 
though of course ignorant how deep was her 
personal interest in the danger of her country- 
men ; and lifting the curtain of his tent, and 
motioning her to pass within, said, as he lifted 
his cap in farewell, , 

' You see how near we are, how narrow the 
ground you have to cross to-morrow. Be assured 
you shall be with your friends before noon.' 

' Much sooner, or never,' Rose thought, as she 
heard the orders given to the sentry to allow no 
one to pass in or out ; orders enforced with un- 
usual emphasis by the commander; and repeated^ 
word for word, by the sentinel. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

DIES IRM. 

THE moment that she was left alone, the 
yoxmg girl examined closely every part of 
the tent, and soon perceived that, absolute as 
her privacy appeared, there were in the canvas 
numerous sUght rents which, parted by her 
slender fingers, would allow her whenever she 
wished a full view of the ground in the imme- 
diate front. She watched the gradual decKne 
of the sun, which disappeared behind the lofty 
ridge in rear of the opposite lines, observed the 
limits of the sentry's beat, and wondered what 
might be her chance, when she might secure 
the longest start, short as it must be : busying 
herself meanwhile in drawing up her skirts and 
fastening them tightly, so that they should not 
by possibility hamper her in a race for life or 
death. Well she knew the peril to which she 
exposed herself. She thought it probable that 
the sentries might endeavour only to seize and 
recapture her while still on their own side of 
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the valley ; that, the moment her escape seemed 
probable, they would hesitate to fire, to ensure 
at any price the silence of one who conld carry 
such all-important information to the Confede- 
rates, she never for a moment hoped. 

AVhile gazing anxiously from the most con- 
venient of her peepholes, she was startled by a 
voice that seemed closer than it really was. 

' May I come in, miss V— a soldier's substitute 
for the knock of which the canvas screen would 
not admit. 

'Come in,' Rose answered, withdi-awing at 
once from her point of observation, and stand- 
ing on her guard. 

General Somers' orderly brought in, with 
rude but kindly apologies for the deficiencies of 
a camp equipage, a cup of coffee and a better 
meal than Rose, or any one within the ramparts 
of the beleaguered city, had enjoyed for many 
a day. 

* Thank you,' the girl answered, a little 
amused, and speaking more frankly to the pri- 
vate than she would have done to his superiors. 
' Indeed, you need make no excuses ; you have 
taken care that I should not make such a supper 
since I have been in the hospitals of Richmond.' 

* They fight well, then,' the soldier answered, 
pleased by the captive's frankness, and mlling 
to please her in return, * for men so badly fed. 
But they say wolves are fiercest when they are 
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half starved ! — it might be worth our while to 
send a convoy yonder.' 

* Or ours to come and fetch it. When I tell 
our men how well you fare, I think you may 
look for a visit.' 

* We'll make them warmly welcome, miss,' 
the man replied, as he withdrew from the tent, 
fully assured that his captive was content with 
her present situation, and dreaming less than 
ever that she could meditate the fearful hazard 
of an escape from so brief and comfortable a 
prison. He knew nothing of the terrible issue 
that hung on the event of the next three hours, 
still less of her fearful individual interest in that 
issue ; little dreamed that, those hours lost, the 
rest of the long life apparently before her was 
worse than worthless in her eyes. 

Rose had Kttle appetite, but she had not 
tasted food since the morning, and felt herself 
faint and weary. She knew that she would need 
her utmost strength, and made haste to recruit 
it. Yet before she. touched the meal placed on 
the httle camp-table beside the cot that served 
for seat as well, she watched the orderly as he 
paused to converse with the sentinel, evidently 
not hesitating to draw the latter's attention 
away from the entrance ; but at that moment 
there were too many loungers about to allow 
her even a chance of reaching the counterscarp. 
And yet the attempt must be made at the first 
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opportunity that should offer after it became 
dusk, and before the night should close. She 
hardly knew how far the camp-fires might 
direct her course, and the ground was so rough 
and uncertain that in absolute darkness,, even 
with such guidance, her steps would be peril- 
ously uncertain. Not that she feared for her- 
self, but she could forget no precaution, would 
hazard no difficulty that might thwart her des- 
perate errand. So she could but reach the re- 
doubt opposite, but speak a dozen words to 
those within, it mattered nothing though those 
words were her last. But she watched closely 
and in vain for a chance. Still, there were so 
many loiterers about, so many men passing to 
and fro on duty or otherwise, that minutes long 
as hours elapsed without the possibility of flight. 
The captive felt almost desperate when she 
heard the tattoo beaten, and presently caught 
the fainter sound, as of an echo, from within the 
Confederate Hues. It grew so dark that the 
watch-fires which partially lighted the gentle 
slope of the narrow glacis on either side left the 
steeper banks of the valley in what appeared at 
the distance of a hundred yards absolute dark- 
ness. Favourable to her escape in one aspect, 
especially as baffling the fire she might draw on 
herself, this darkness was itself a new peril. A fall 
might cost an irreparable disaster to her friends* 
cause, to avert which she would have given. 
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life with perfect readiness — might cost the life 
without which hers were but a cruel, intolerable 
burden. But the delay favoured her more than 
she had anticipated. The loimgers were with- 
drawn, the sentry pacing backwards and for- 
wards was scarcely visible, but his steps be- 
trayed to her intensely strained hearing his 
exact position from moment to moment. Only 
to the right she heard sounds that, to an ear 
now experienced in the incidents of war, indi- 
cated the presence of a large body of men, and 
apparent preparation for some impending move- 
ment of magnitude. What that was she could 
not doubt ; and, uncertain of the exact instant 
of the attack, felt that the risk must be run at 
once, or might after all be thrown away. 

At this critical moment, by the Ught of the 
taper left her, she caught sight of the muzzle 
of a weapon that, half hidden under a miKtary 
cloak, had escaped her observation ; and, eagerly 
seizing it, found herself in possession of General 
Somers' loaded revolver. What use she could 
make of it was uncertain, but to use it at need 
she was in her present mood perfectly resolute. 
In another minute she heard the sentry's steps 
pass beyond his usual beat. In truth, he had 
gone to warm his half-frozen hands at a neigh- 
bouring watch-fire. She raised the curtain of 
the tent and sprang forth, careful that no trace 
of white remained about her dress, and trusting 
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to the night to conceal her black-robed figure 
the moment she had passed beyond the glare of 
the watch-fires. This, however, was brighter 
and extended farther than she had expected. 
Springing up the rampart, her form stood out 
almost as distinctly as in full dayUght for a 
moment before she leapt, and, lighting on the 
berm or inner edge of the ditch, made another 
bound at venture, scrambled up the counterscarp 
and ran at full speed towards the sharply defined 
edge of the friendly darkness. She passed, as 
it happened, without further danger the outer 
Une of sentries, whose existence she had for- 
gotten ; but long ere she reached the edge of 
the slope that sheltered her from sight she 
heard repeated shouts of ' halt !' threats, and the 
tramp of iTinning feet, warning her that she was 
detected and pursued. 

* Halt, or we fire ! Halt ! Shoot her !' re- 
sounded in all directions, and the trampUng feet, 
that she dreaded more than the bullet which 
might at any moment cripple her, came nearer 
and nearer. ' After her I Don't let her escape !* 
an ofiicer cried. * She'll warn the rebels. Fire I' 

Half a dozen bullets whizzed around her; 
but by this time she had descended the slope ; 
no light any longer guided the ruthless aim, and 
she felt herself untouched. In another instant a 
stumble warned her that she was breasting the 
opposite hill, steep for a girl to climb at such a 
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pace even in dayKght; most diflScult — impossible 
save mider the keen excitement which strung 
every nerve and sinew — in the darkness. But 
even that stumble, quickly as she recovered 
herself, was fatal. It had given her nearest 
pursuer not only a dozen of yards' advantage, 
but an indication of her exact position, and the 
next moment she heard his feet close to her, and 
almost felt his panting breath. Springing sud- 
denly to one side, in utter desperation she pluck- 
ed forth the revol^ver from her bosom, and fired. 
A fearful yell ensued; she paused for one 
instant, horror-struck at her own deed, then 
sprang forward again; while a whole volley 
from the enemy told that they had understood 
and been maddened by the shot and the scream 
that followed it. And now she was aware of 
another and even perhaps a greater peril. The 
Confederate sentries were, from the close prox- 
imity of the enemy, vigilant and terribly 
prompt ; and, unaware of the meaning of that 
which was passing in their front, would surely 
fire on an approaching figure. But at this mo- 
ment she heard a voice above that gave re- 
doubled energy to her half exhausted frame, and 
reHeved her worst fear. 

* Don't fire, men !' Clarence cried, standing on 
the very parapet, fully exposed alike to the 
heavy guns and the more probable and, at that 
distance, equally deadly fire of the rifles. *It 
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is an escaped prisoner or a deserter. Fire on no 
single figure — on nothing but a body.' 

And now she fancied she had surmounted the 
slope, felt sure she had reached a height equal 
to that from which she had plunged at first. 
She had not remembered, however, that the 
valley rose higher on this side than on the other, 
and that unhappily not only the faint Ught of 
the distant Federal camp-fires, but the glare of 
. those which assured her of the immediate prox- 
imity of friends, revealed her figure to the 
former. She felt now almost secm*e, was almost 
in reach of the advanced sentry close to whose 
post her path chanced to lead her. But at the 
same moment her figure stood out black and 
distinct against the lighted space in her front, 
and drew from those in that line of sight a well- 
aimed discharge. She felt the sharp, stinging 
blow ; still she sprang on, and was now actually 
within the line of sentries, almost at the foot of 
the rampart, when another of the enemy's cruel 
messengers struck her to the ground. She fell 
with a shriek of agony ; but even as she fell, as 
she lay almost senseless with pain and exhaus- 
tion, she caught again the tone of the same dear 
voice. 

* A woman's cry, by God I Down, men, and 
bring her inl Assassins I By Heaven, I will 
never give quarter to a Yankee again I' 

He had not consciously recognised the voice. 
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but its tone, though no suspicion of the truth 
occurred to him, thrilled his heart with more 
than merely manhood's pity for a woman's 
agony, manhood's horror of such an outrage on 
defenceless womanhood. He had sprung down 
the first, guided by that cry ; was the first to 
reach and lift the girl, and, with the help of the 
nearest sentry, carry her behind the shelter of 
the rampart, under the fire which, even after 
that shriek had told the enemy what shameful 
triumph they had already achieved, was poured 
upon the spot. Laying her gently down by the 
watch-fire on the heap of straw prepared for his 
own rest, her head supported by his vaUse, 
Clarence knelt beside the victim, and knew her 
face at once. No soldier of such experience 
could be without some shght knowledge of sur- 
gery; and turning her gently, as he observed 
that the front of her dress was unstained by 
blood, Clarence saw how freely, how fast, it 
oozed from two rents in her black robe, one be- 
low the right shoulder, one not far from the 
spine, a few inches lower. He drew his pocket- 
knife and sHt the dress as rapidly as possible, 
and, by the time the surgeon in immediate 
charge of the trenches hurried to the spot, was 
endeavouring vainly to stay or check the fatal 
flow. 

'A woman I' the surgeon cried, in horror, 
* Nay, a girl ; how came she here V 
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He was endeavouring, meanwhile, with more 
bMU than Clarence could exert, to stop the fatal 
tide, though sure that one, if not both her hurts 
were mortal. In applying the second bandage, 
it was needful to move her, turn her on her side; 
and as this was done Bose opened her eyes, and, 
fixing them on the agonised face that bent above 
her, was roused by th« one paramount thought 
that had governed her conduct, strung her 
nerves to more than woman's courage or wo- 
man's strength during the last two hours — 
roused from the lethargy of mortal exhaustion, 
the torpor of approaching death. 

* Ah 1 it is you — General Derval I Ah ! thank 
God, I am not too late !' Then whispering, as 
if her feeble voice could have been heard by 
those around — ^inspired by personal devotion — 
with an instinctive caution which at such a mo- 
ment even a veteran might have forgotten — 
* You are mined ! They have run — a mine — 
from the ravine — right under you — somewhere 
— they said — ^between Two and Three. They 
will blow it up — ^before — ^midnight Oh I do, 
pray do — come away! Take me — to the 
hospital.' 

It was no selfish entreaty. Even then, all 
thoughts that did not concern him fading from 
the failing brain, she understood the very sKght 
change of his countenance, understood that he 
would not move from the spot on which the 
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danger seemed nearest; and appealed to his 
tenderness for her against the military duty she 
hoped he might forget in the intensity of his 
grief and pity. 

* Child, I cannot; but you shall be beyond 
danger. Here, men ; run, fetch the ambulance I 
A hundred dollars for every minute within five 1' 

Those who stood around, a few paces from 
the victim, understood what had happened, 
though none guessed why the fearful peril had 
been run, why the girl had given her life to 
reach their Unes ; and it needed not the ofier of 
money to spur their speed to the uttermost. 
The swiftest runner in Virginia was on the spot, 
and never had he covered, in the most exciting 
race, on the smoothest chosen course, so great a 
space in so few seconds. But, before the ambu- 
lance had arrived. Rose had found voice and 
energy for a feeble protest against her removal. 

* No, no — ^master I' with a strange, loving em- 
phasis on the word. * Let me die here ; don't 
send me from you. Or — oh I come with me— -a 
little way. Don't take me further — than yon 
can go — but just a — few yards.' 

Touched to the heart, Clarence bent over her, 
and, disregarding her protest, lifted her with all 
possible care and gentleness on to the rude 
couch that, fastened on a single pair of wheels 
and attached to the harness of a mule trained to 
this especial duty, was the only available con- 
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veyance for the wounded between the Hnes and 
the hospital 

*It is little use,' the surgeon said, low and 
sadly. * She will hardly Uve to reach the town.' 

'Xo matter,' Clarence answered, in a voice 
equally low, * Take her at least a quarter of a 
mile to the rear ; you will know why, I fear, but 
too soon.' He bent over the dying girl and 
pressed a long, passionate kiss of remorseful 
tenderness and regretful gratitude on her Ups. 
* Then you have given your life for me at last, 
child? Kose, would to God I had died for you I' 

She opened her eyes again, and turned to his 
one long, lingering, loving glance, a last con- 
scious farewell. 

'Thank you,' she murmm^ed; * don't fret. I 
am — so glad.' 

The eyes closed again, and Clarence hardly 
knew whether that deep, low, struggling sigh 
were or were not the last, whether the ashy- 
grey hue of the face were that of actual or 
rapidly approaching death. But even in that . 
instant of agony the instincts of discipline, the 
awful responsibility resting on him who com- 
manded in the hour of their most appaUing peril 
the defences on which the fate of Petersburg 
and the safety of the anny depended, were para- 
mount over the strongest personal feeling. As 
the ambulance moved, he sprang to his feet. 

* Stand to your guns, artillerymen I Sentries, 
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on the alert ! Fall in, Twenty-eight Virginia !' 
a few companies of that regiment, shrunk to 
scarcely the number of two hundred men, being 
then on guard. 'Keep steady, happen what 
may,' scratching the while a few hasty words 
on a leaf torn from his pocket-book. 'Take 
this to the chief. Captain Pickens ; don't lose a 
moment. If you find troops on the way ' — ^in 
a whisper — ' tell their commander to hurry up ; 
— that I expect an attack.' 

The word was scarcely out of his mouth, the 
other had not taken three steps from his com- 
mander's side, before both felt the ground trem- 
ble under their feet, and in another instant both 
were hurled violently to the earth. Clarence 
was not actually stunned by the faU, was con- 
scious of a crash, a roar, an earthquake, as if 
all the pictured horrors of the Day of Judgment 
were realised without a moment's warning. The 
whole air around them, the whole heaven above 
seemed for half a minute one gigantic mass of 
flame, followed by a darkness far more intense 
aad fearful than before ; the embers of the 
watch-fires being scattered in every direction, 
or overwhelmed by the horrible shower of ming- 
led stones, earth, timbers, and fragments of 
human flesh and bone that covered the bivouac 
ground. Not a man had kept his feet, hardly 
one his senses. Full two minutes had passed 
before Clarence, who had escaped with less 
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serious hurt than almost any of those around 
him, and first recovered partial self-possession — 
as he alone understood, and had been in some 
measure prepared for, what had happened — 
sprang to his feet. 

* Up, men !' he shouted. * Stand to your arms ! 
Turn the guns on the redoubt to our left. 
Quick, quick, in God's name ! They will be 
upon us in an instant I' 

One by one, a few of the strongest and least 
utterly stunned and terrified of the Confeder- 
ates slowly regained their feet. Even these, 
however, did not seem to have heard or under- 
stood their commander's words. They were 
smitten for the first time in their lives with a 
panic wholly irresistible, utterly paralysing. In 
vain did their General urge them by personal 
appeal, by example, by actual manual force to 
bring the guns to bear on the point now sm^e 
to be assailed, where the still burning fragments 
indicated the centre, if not the extent, of the 
havoc. Half frantic at the delay, at the stupor 
of his men, at the terrible imminence of the 
danger, the immeasurable, incalculable conse- 
quences of the disaster — foreknowing utter 
ruin to the cause if all that could be done 
by human energy and soldierly daring to check 
the enemy's advance were not done upon the 
instant — he sprang from place to place, appealed 
to officer after officer, to man after man to do 
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their duty, to be tnie to their colours. But 
full five minutes had elapsed before a single 
company of the Virginians were drawn up in 
something Uke soldierly order, before a single 
gun had been turned upon the burning crater, 
before he could even induce an orderly to carry 
to the commander of a battery some furlongs 
to the right his order to come up promptly to 
the rescue. In truth, his own energy, though 
rather that of intense excitement than of sol- 
dierly coolness, his own perception of the peril 
and resolve to meet it as he might, were more 
surprising than the bewilderment and terror of 
his men. But for Rose's timely warning, he 
would perhaps have been as utterly confounded 
and stimned as the dullest among them. 

Five minutes elapsed before even the Federal 
stormers, drawn up at some distance from the 
mine and fully prepared for its explosion, could 
recover from the physical and nervous stupor that 
paralysed them. The Confederates, taken utter- 
ly by surprise, recovered themselves almost as 
soon as the enemy who had for hours been 
expecting and awaiting the signal given by 
this appalling destruction. Indeed the like had 
never been seen in siege or on a field of battle ; 
can hardly be conceived by those who witnessed 
the explosion of a French magazine during the 
first bombardment of Sebastopol. At length 
the rush of feet, the 'wild cries of the stoimers 
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completely aroused the Confederates. Man after 
man resmned his place, one oflScer after another 
exerted himself to render the two or three re- 
maining gmis eflFective, to bring them down to 
the post where, with two blazing pine-knots 
already lighted, Clarence stood to place and 
level them. 

* God help us !' he muttered, as the stormers 
rushed through the ample breach, scrambled up 
its steep sides, and spread to right and left over 
the level ground immediately in rear of the 
shattered rampart. ' There cannot be a hun- 
dred men between them and the town. And • 
what can we do ? One volley, and they must 
be upon us. Load, men, load with shot or shell, 
as you can find them ; and be quick ! Ready 
with the guns : stand by them to the last. We 
must die where we stand.' 

' That's so.' 

The murmured reply showed that already the 
few veteran spirits on whom the last hope of 
Petersburg and the Confederacy now hung had 
recovered their soldierly nerve. Now every mo- 
ment, every call on their discipline, each neces- 
sary action, however trivial, diverted their minds 
from the horror that had shaken them so deeply, 
and strung them up to the high pitch of courage 
shown on so many a field, and never half so 
terribly tried, so fearfully needed, as now. Two 
twelve-pound sliot tearing'through the crowded 
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ranks of the exultant Federals gave them their 
first check. Had General Somers been in com- 
mand — ^had not mihtary etiquette or personal 
caprice defeated the original arrangement — that 
check would have been but momentary. An 
oflBicer of far inferior judgment, spirit, and pres- 
ence of mind would have led an instant charge 
on the guns, have annihilated the little party 
that defended them, and, sweeping on, would 
have crowned the crest of the low hill before 
him, and held Petersburg and all its defenders 
at his mercy. As it was, not one man on their 
side did his duty. The supreme commander of 
the corps was far to the rear, the oflScers in sup- 
port were hampered and bewildered by the 
crowd in their front, which ought at once to 
have gone forward and cleared the way. 

Some chance or folly had placed at the 
head of the storming force one of the worst of 
the many indifferent, ill-disciplined regiments in 
the Federal service. Behind them, by design, 
but surely a design brutally stupid if not dia- 
bolically wicked, came a brigade of negroes ; 
effective enough to enhance the horrors of plun- 
der, devastation, or storm, but seldom fit to face 
man to man the master race of whom they stood 
in habitual and hereditary awe. Their contempt 
for the Yankees would have impaired the con- 
trol of well-selected ofiicers; and, save a few 
fanatics, only the dregs of the half-trained officers 
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at Lincoln's disposal chose to command black 
troops. The supports that were presently pushed 
on increased the helpless confusion of a crowd 
that had lost aU order, and speedily lost there- 
with all trace of discipUne. A rush of a few 
hundreds across a single furlong must have 
annihilated the only resistance oflFered. A simi- 
lar forward rush must have placed them in pos- 
session of the height that commanded Peters- 
burg, if not of the town itself. 

The commander of the stormers, most unfor- 
tunate in an opportunity that would have made 
the fortune of any capable, any average soldier, 
was tried, condemned, and, I beHeve, cashiered. 
Into the origin of his default, therefore, I will 
not enquire ; I describe only its recorded conse- 
quences. Unled, practically uncommanded, the 
veiy fact of their unexpected halt confounded 
and dismayed the men. The only obstacle 
whereof they could see or hear anything — in 
truth, the sole obstacle to their triumphant 
advance — being the Confederate battery and 
demi-battalion on their flank, they naturally 
attributed to this the check of which they were 
conscious, and supposed it capable of achieving 
that which was really due to their own help- 
lessness. They were stopped, and inferred an 
enemy strong enough to stop them. The guns 
whose shot minute after minute tore through 
the exposed part of their force, the rifles whose 
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fire, limited by the scanty supply of ammuni- 
tion, pelted among them from time to time^ 
were multipUed by their fancy, or their rude 
unconscious logic, into a defending army com- 
manding the flank of their position and intended 
advance. At first, by the very impulse of the 
crowd behind them, the leading ranks had 
surged forward so near the guns that Clarence, 
standing by the innermost piece, some fifty 
yards within the rampart, momently awaited, 
not in dismay or even in resolved despair so 
much as with savage, vindictive delight in 
actual physical collision, the rush that must 
annihilate him and his little band. But minute 
after minute passed, the minutes lengthened 
towards the half hour, and, to his infinite amaze- 
ment, neither was his post attacked, nor could he 
discern any advance towards the ridge whence 
three or four figures, clustered around a little fire, 
seemed to watch the strange scene below. 

At last, through all the shouts, screams, 
yells of excitement or terror, all the din of 
ten thousand half infuriate, half panic-stricken 
men, his ear caught the sound for which 
from time to time he had hstened ; the tramp 
of horses and men, the sound of wheels 
n earing his left rear. He bade the infantry 
move ofi* to the left, leaving open the whole 
ground they had occupied. In another minute 
the first gun of the battery he had summoned 
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wheeled and unlimbered on his immediate left, 
and the commander rode up to his side. 

* Well done, Colonel 1 — you see what has hap- 
pened. They have mined our lines and stormed. 
There must be a whole division beyond, in that 
black gulf and on the glacis ; yet for half an 
hour they have made no advance, as if they 
thought we held that hill with fifty guns and 
half a dozen regiments. Quick, bring your guns 
to bear before their officers awaken 1 What the 
devil can they be about V 

The time rolled on, and still the Confederate 
gmmers held their ground undisturbed, still their 
fire was answered only by scattering volleys, 
aimless nishes, and frantic cries of fury or of 
panic. The longer the strange scene lasted, the 
more hopeful, but also the more bewildered 
Clarence became. Yet he ought to be, surely 
must be destroyed within the next five minutes. 
Only — why, how had he been spared so long ? 

Gradually the first ghmmering of dawn show- 
ed itself over the enemy's dark ramparts and 
expiring watch-fires; gradually the outline of 
the horde within the Confederate defences and 
upon the glacis became faintly discernible, and 
Clarence knew what enoraious strength must be 
massed out of sight in the ravine. 

* Are they all mad, or drunk, or asleep V he 
said to the officer beside him. *Ah! that 
means something,' as a horseman with great 
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difficulty made his way through the crowd. 
' Now, I suppose they will act. God send it be 
too late, even now I' 

Another and another horseman followed, and 
bore back an answer, and still no other show of 
advance was made than the surging up of the 
crowd upon the surface of the empty field, now 
fairly visible, between them and the defenceless 
ridge from which they would in a few minutes 
have looked down into the equally undefended 
streets. Passing along the line of guns that 
curved somewhat forward on his left, Clarence 
cast one glance in the direction where he had 
last seen the ambulance. It had disappeared, 
and trusting that Rose had been borne to a place 
of safety, if only to die there — that even her life- 
less form would not be exposed to be trampled 
and disfigured in the conflict momentarily ex- 
pected — ^he lifted his field-glass and strained his 
eyes to discern the possible approach of succour. 

' At last !' he said, as, after the sun had risen, 
while its red orb was faintly visible through 
the mist and smoke, its Hght showed a single 
horseman emerging from the deep covered way 
that skirted the height of which we have spoken 
and debouched on the open field. * That looks 
like help.' 

Since the first half hour, through that long night 
of fearful expectation, no minutes had seemed so 
long as those during which the single horseman 
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sat motionless watching the enemy in his 
front, many of whom fired without effect 
at a mark which seemed specially to attract 
them. At length a wave of his hand gave a 
signal to some invisible force behind him ; and 
in another minute a gleam of steel, a glimpse of 
grey uniforms, so worn as to be hardly recognis- 
able, filled up the vacant darkness of the deep 
lane. The horseman spurred to their head, and 
Clarence turned his glass again upon the masses 
of the enemy. They had assumed some sort of 
form and order ; an actual, however irregular, 
line of rifles confronted the swiftly approaching 
Confederates. The latter, barely two thousand 
in number, emerged from the lane and deployed 
with the promptitude and coolness of veterans 
to right and left. 

' One volley, and then the bayonet I' cried a 
well-known voice, answered instantly by a 
rattHng discharge from the Federal front. The 
Confederate rifles were brought down, their 
contents discharged ; and then, a bugle sounding 
the familiar signal, the whole grey line, tipped 
with steel, sprang forward, charging an enemy 
five times as numerous, with a shout less of 
wrath or vengeance than of triumph. In an- 
other instant the vast mass shivered, turned, and 
strove to dissolve. The confusion of the scene 
was indescribable; the horror of the havoc 
fiightftd even to veteran spectators ; but not for 
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a moment did fortune seem to waver, never was 
the issue doubtful. The thin grey Hne bore 
down all before it — a human torrent poured out 
of the gap through the rent defences down the 
glacis, and plunged headlong into the ravine. 

Five minutes had not elapsed since the rescu- 
ing brigade had first formed line, when it fell 
back, wheeled, and reformed on the ground it 
had re-conquered; and then, looking on that 
ground, Clarence saw a sight which even the 
fearful slaughter of Cold Harbour had not pre- 
sented, the like of which he had never seen on 
anyone of twenty hard fought battle-fields. 
The Hne could not form without trampling on 
himdreds of corpses ; the field within, the slope 
without, were Hterally covered with the enemy's 
dead and wounded, and in the deep gap itself 
they lay hxn:led one above the other, not a few 
actually untouched by shot or steel, trampled 
under the feet and bm-ied by the falling bodies 
of the fugitives. Of dead, wounded, and prison- 
ers the Federals left behind them more than the 
number of the force that had chased them 
ignominiously from the position they had occu- 
pied soon after midnight, and which, with all 
the ground in front, had been in their absolute 
posession for several hours, disputed only by the 
few scores of Confederate artillery and infantry 
who .stood fast around Clarence Derval. To 
this day no mihtary, no practical explanation 
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of the failure has ever been given. To the 
Confederates, conscions of their own hdpless 
weakness, knowing how far off, how folly occu- 
pied, were the nearest sncconrs that conld 
possibly be called np, it appeared little less 
than a miracle, a direct and significant inter- 
vention of Providence in favonr of the righteons 
canse. 

*Well done indeed, Derval!' said General 

M , riding np. ' I cannot tell yon what I 

have felt since I learnt what was passing here. 
It was not only the length of the march. We 
had to fall back man by man, so that I be- 
lieve the enemy do not yet know that we have 
withdrawn a single company from that firont ; 
and I knew that each moment might be the 
one that made ub too late, that gave Peters- 
burg and the Army of Northern Virginia into 
their hands. Thank God for this day ! for man 
could have done nothing.' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



so BEST ! 



PROCEEDING on its way, when, after the 
appalling explosion, the soldier who escorted 
it had recovered from the shock that had para- 
lysed, stunned, and severely injured him, the 
little ambulance reached without further acci- 
dent the door of the hospital. The doctor and 
nurses on duty came forth to receive it with the 
practical coolness, that is not but to strangers 
might look Kke indifference, taught by famiHar 
experience of wounds and death. But the first 
sight of the sufferer startled and awed them, 
used as they were to sights and incidents of 
horror. The reception of disabled, mangled, 
dying men was matter of hourly experience ; 
the appearance of a woman, a young girl, 
brought in mortally wounded from a field of 
battle, was a new and terrible spectacle, appeal- 
ing to their sympathies no less keenly than if 
she were the first victim of war's horrors who 
had claimed their isuccour. But when, stooping 
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to lift her ifrom the ambulance, the elder nurse 
recognised one of her own favomite assistants 
^-one whose disappearance had, on the return 
of her companions without her, excited no little 
alarm and dismay — ^her form trembled, her face 
turned white as if as suddenly called to minis- 
ter to a dying child or sister. The surgeon, 
observing her agitation, took her place, and 
carried the patient into the nearest private room 
where, for cases needing instant action, a single 
couch had been prepared. He bent over the 
insensible, apparently lifeless form, examined 
the wounds, and shook his head sadly. 

' How happened this?' he said, in a low tone, 

turning to the wounded soldier. *Miss 

shall take you upstairs at once ; but — do you 
know how this came about?' 

* I fancy she had been made prisoner. She 
ran over from the enemy's lines, five minutes 
before the mine was sprung. I think she wished 
to bring us warning ; and they knew it, and 
shot her down just as she reached the foot of 
our ramparts.' 

' Where General Derval commanded ? Ah, 
yes ; no doubt. He knew her well — I think he 
was her guardian ; and it will be sad news for 
him, if he Hves. Nothing can be done.' 

' Is she living ?' whispered the elder nurse, as 
her companion led the officer to the nearest 
ward in which a vacancy could be found. 
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'Living, in a sense; but unconscious, and 
dying fast.' 

*A young lady came here,' the niu^e said, 
* late last evening to ask for her, and was so 
frightened and grieved to hear that she had 
gone out to the field and was missing. I could 
have thought them sisters, there was so much 
likeness in tone and form, though not in coun- 
tenance or colour; and for a sister she could 
not have seemed more deeply anxious. Ah! 
take care; this is she,' as a voice was heard 
asking, in low, eager tones, some hasty ques- 
tions : and in another instant a yoimg girl's figure 
stood in the doorway, now Hghted by almost 
the earliest rays of the rising sim. 

'Shel' the new comer exclaimed. 'That! 
No — ^it is not, it cannot be !' 

It was hardly a question ; rather the agonized 
exclamation of that increduHty which passion- 
ately repels a truth too dreadful for belief — 
Nature's instinctive revolt against despair. 
Awaiting no answer, she sprang forward, 
glanced for one moment at the ashy-grey 
face, and fell on her knees by the couch, 
clasping the unconscious form in her aims in 
a passion of love and sorrow that could find 
vent neither in words nor tears. The surgeon 
was turning away from a sight that even 
his practised nerve could hardly endure, when 
his professional instinct was recalled by un- 
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expected signs of life in the expiring girL 
The long-closed eyes opened, and looked, with 
a sort of faint, doubtful wonder, into the face 
that bent above her; the Hps moved in a 
nmrmnr that only the ear brought so close to 
them could catch. 

*Ro8e — ^my darling!' Minna exclaimed, in a 
voice choked with still incredulous anguish. 
* Oh, why did you leave me V 

The answering whisper was a little stronger 
and firmer than the first feeble utterance of her 
name, but still inaudible to those who, though 
aware of their powerlessness to help, instinc- 
tively drew near the couch. But it reached 
Minna's ear and Minna's heart, to haunt for 
years her dreams and waking fancy. 

' Best so — sister !' 

The name so passionately besought, so doubt- 
fully, reluctantly yielded before, now voluntarily 
given with her last breath, conveyed a kind of 
comfort even at that terrible moment, while 
sharpening and quickening its intense anguish ; 
lingered ever after in the hearer's memory, to 
afibrd all of consolation that was possible after 
such meetings and such a parting. Minna 
could not answer by a word ; but her hps clung 
to the colourless cheek of the dying girl in a 
long passionate kiss. They were not separated 
till — after the nurse had, wholly unobserved, 
closed the heavy eyelids — she wound her arm 
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round the kneeling mourner's form, and drew 
her almost by force away. 

Military funerals were of daily occurrence in 
Petersburg, and, closely as they touched the 
hearts of all her inhabitants, could from their 
very frequency attract but little outward notice. 
Such, however, was not the case when, three 
days after the repulse of the enemy in their mo- 
ment of apparently certain triumph, a small 
party was drawn up with arms reversed at the 
door of the hospital. The . coffin brought forth 
was covered with a white sheet, strewn with all 
the white flowers that the gardens or the few 
conservatories of the beleaguered town could 
furnish, and borne by six men, three of whom 
wore the uniform of the 1st South Carolina 
Horse Artillery, two that of the Virginian regi- 
ment on duty in the trenches on the fatal night. 
The sixth bearer was a civilian, and a second 
glance bespoke him one of mixed race and ser- 
vile caste, though in form and bearing scarcely 
less soldierly than his companions. Sad as 
stem, the faces of the five were composed and 
resolute; their coloured comrade's Hps often 
trembled, and more than once he raised his left 
hand to dash a tear from his eyes. All the win- 
dows near were crowded with faces that gazed 
on the simple spectacle with no indifferent 
curiosity. All had learned ere now for what 
purpose that young life had been so wilHngly 
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sacrificed; not one there but felt that — ^in- 
dependently of the presence of mind her timely 
warning had given to one on whose energies the 
fate of all might have himg — all Petersburg, the 
whole Army of Northern Virginia, owed a debt 
of gratitude to her who had died, even if in 
vain, tc» save them. Of this debt, of the universal 
feeling, the little funeral procession afibrded a 
striking acknowledgment. The white pall was 
borne by six officers, survivors of the Httle band 
that had stood so long at bay under command 
of him who, with a young girl veiled and dress- 
ed in crape, leaning on his arm, immediately 
followed the coffin. Next came, two and two, 
half a dozen of those who had shared with Rose 
the duties of the hospital ; and next two figures 
on whom all eyes were fixed, to whom, as they 
passed, all heads were bared — the General in 
command of the corps immediately charged 
with the defence of Petersburg, and the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Confederate armies. 
Rare indeed was the honour thus bestowed, 
rare as the duties were grave that had for an 
hour been laid aside to render it. From the 
numbers of men in uniform mingled among the 
gazers on the pavement, some presenting arms 
as the mourners passed, the rest standing in the 
soldier's formal attitude of * attention,' the streets 
seemed as if actually lined with troops for the 
passage of a national funeral. So, followed by 
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the scanty escoi-t, the Kttle train moved for- 
ward, and reached in no long time the small 
coimtry churchyard, now crowded with the 
dead who died almost within sight of that rustic 
church for their flag and their country. There, 
in a vacant comer, found with no little diflSculty, 
were laid the remains of one no less than they 
the martyr of a loyal, uncalculating, self-regard- 
less devotion. Fitly did the former slave find 
her place among the veterans of a lost cause, 
the soldiers of the most heroic army that ever 
held an overwhelming force at bay — till broken 
not by force, not by exhaustion, not even by the 
famine that gnawed them, but by the sheer in- 
adequacy of their numbers any longer to line 
the ramparts which, manned by such hearts, 
had so long defied the mightiest hosts ever 
mustered in an earthly quarrel. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



' TOUT EST PERDU !' 



T7"ERY unwilling to return to Richmond, to 
f leave either the neighbourhood of her sis- 
ter's grave, or that of one to whom she had 
been drawn closer than ever by their common 
anguish — to whom she clung more fondly and 
closely since the one other tie of kindred had 
been so tragically severed — Minna had found a 
temporary refuge, almost a home, with a family 
in Petersburg with whom Clarence was inti- 
mate ; and who, apart from that intimacy, like 
nearly all their neighbours, extended at such a 
moment a ready and kindly welcome to such 
of their countrymen and countrywomen as were 
driven by necessity, or led by personal attach- 
ment to its defenders, to seek shelter in the 
town around which the Virginian army was 
now gathered, before which the fate of the 
Confederacy seemed likely to be speedily de- 
cided. The eldest daughter of the house, a 
girl a year or two younger than herself — en- 
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gaged to a Virginian officer — had been drawn 
hj similar anxieties aiid natural sympathy into 
close friendship with her guest: and the two 
sat together in a Kttle parlour at the back of 
the house, silent and almost unoccupied, since 
it was already too dark to read or work by the 
fading dayHght, and of candles or oil the sup- 
ply was too scanty to be divided. Rather than 
join the family in the lighted room in front till 
actually summoned to share their evening meal, 
the two girls sat alone, somewhat Hstlessly 
scraping hnt for the use of the hospitals on the 
small table placed between them. A knock at 
the door, a man's voice in the passage startled 
both, each with her own several hope, one 
necessarily destined to disappointment. A keen, 
torturing fear had pressed all day on the hearts 
of both. Minna knew that Clarence had, at 
his own urgent request, resumed his old com- 
mand, and had gone forth with the force of 
cavalry intended to contest the further advance 
of Sheridan's corps at Five Forks; her young 
hostess remembered that her own lover's regi- 
ment held one of the most exposed parts of the 
Confederate line, a line already so lengthened 
that it was difficult to maintain even the sem- 
blance of a guard along the thirty miles of 
parapet. 

The visitor had spoken too low to be heard, 
even the voice and step were not clearly re- 
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cognized by either. But when in another mo- 
ment the door opened, and both sprang up in 
eager expectation, the change on each counten- 
ance, the altered attitude of each, was evident 
even by the faint fireUght. The younger girl 
manifestly saddened; her head drooped, and, 
with a half spoken word or two of friendly 
greeting, she sank back into her seat, unable 
at the moment so to overcome her own dis- 
' appointment as to sympathize in her friend's 
delight. For the moment, Minna was equally 
thoughtless of all but her own feeling, absorbed 
in intense thankfulness for this assurance of 
Clarence's safety as she sprang into his arms. 
But there was something in the soldier s gloomy 
dejected bearing even in that first moment of 
welcome, in his silence as he stooped and kissed 
her brow, that struck through all the excite- 
ment of joy and reUef a painful chill to her 
heart. 

' What is it, Clarence ?' in a whisper. * You 
have no bad news?' 

* Very bad indeed 1' he answered. Then ob- 
serving the pale face anxiously turned towards 
them, the hand clasped upon the girl's heart, he 
added quickly, 'Not personal, except to our- 
selves. Minna, we have been beaten; beaten 
for the first time in the open field ; and for 
myself I must say, beaten with disgrace. I 
have brought off but two of my guns ; — in short. 
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my Horse-Ai-tiUery has ceased to exist. Two- 
thirds of my men are killed or womided ; and 
— ^the future looks so black that the living envy 
the dead. But for your sake, darling, I could 
hardly have borne to come back aKve.' 

* Clarence !' 

' It is worse than you think, dear. Our disas- 
ter is so great, so complete, that my own will 
hardly be noticed, certainly not remembered 
against me. But Fitzhugh Lee did not go 
out on such an errand, with such odds against 
us, except from sheer necessity. Victory there 
was our last chance, if you can call it a chance. 
And now our line is stretched almost to break- 
ing. If the enemy find courage to assault at 
once all • along the line, they must break it 
everywhere^ for sheer lack of men to hold it. I 
wish, I wish, Minna, you were not here I' 

' That is hardly kind,' she answered, as her 
companion left the room, and closed the door 
behind her. ' You should not wish that I did 
not share your fate, that I were not with you 

now, when Clarence, remember it is not 

I — it is not my fault — now — that I have no 
right.' 

* It was never your fault, darling. It was my 
own folly and temper that parted us so long. 
But now — it would have been too selfish ; there 
is not the reason there was : no need to make 
you my widow, when you are my natm-al heiress/ 
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* Clarence,' she answered, after half a minute's 
silence, speaking perhaps the more frankly and 
with less faltering in her voice that in that dim 
light the colour in her half-averted face could 
hardly be recognised, * what can you think of a 
girl's feeUngs, or what can you think of me w^ho 
have owed everything to yom- kindness all these 
years ? As if — ^if it so pleased God ' — her voice 
almost choked by a half suppressed sob — * as if 
I would not rather — as if, except your wife, any 
name could be dearer to me than that^ if I must 
live without you !' 

He was too deeply touched to trust his voice, 
perhaps felt too deeply even at that terrible mo- 
ment the temptation he put from him; as — 
whether wisely or not, whether or not truly 
estimating a maiden's feehngs, a woman's inter- 
est — most true men would have done. 

' It would have been too cruel, darling, when 
every one of us carries his life in his hand. But 
this cannot last much longer ; and if I Hve, if 1 
am to survive my country, Minna, the moment I 
am free I will claim yoiu" promise.' 

They were interrupted : a gentle tap at the 
door, a momentary pause before it opened, be- 
spoke an affianced maiden's unwillingness to 
surprise the lovers. 

* Supper is ready, Minna. General Derval, 
you will join us ? Mamma hopes you can give 
us — or Minna — this evening ?' 
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It would not have occurred to the simplest or 
the proudest matron in the beleaguered town to 
apologise for the scantiness both in quantity and 
quahty of the meal she could offer to her guest. 
Women and children shared with men the hard- 
ships of the time ; when husbands and fathers, 
enduring the fatigue of the trenches and the 
field, were but half fed on rations of corn and 
bacon, luxury and even comfort would have 
seemed a disgrace to wives and daughters. But 
at no time was even Southern hospitality more 
frank and cordial, never did Southerners enjoy 
more profoundly the society which was their 
sole respite from hard toil, incessant suffering, 
and harassing anxieties; the sole reward of 
heroism the greatest ever shown under a falUng 
banner, and in a cause whose doom was now 
visible to every man, from the Commander-in- 
chief to the youngest private, who had risked 
life, fortune, happiness, had suffered daily cold, 
hunger, and wounds on its behalf. In the sim- 
phcity now forced upon their life, the mutual 
exchange of practical kindnesses for which it 
afforded hourly opportunity, acquaintance be- 
came friendship, friendship was brotherhood; 
and each Southern soldier in his rare moments 
of leisure was sure to find in some pleasant 
home a welcome as frank, converse as intimate 
and fearless as in better days the nearest kin- 
ship, the longest and most famihar knowledge 
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would have Banctioned. lliima was with that 
little family on the footing of a sister, and Cla- 
rence, for her sake as for his own, was made not 
less welcome than the yonng Virginian officer, 
the betrothed of the daughter of the house, who 
joined them before the meal was over. Despite 
the cloud that brooded over all, no birthday 
festival of the past had been pleasanter, no 
family party had ever felt on terms of more 
affectionate ease. Never had the chivaliic 
courtesy of Southern gentlemen shown more 
gracefully, or been softened by so much of 
deeper feeling, almost of tenderness, towards 
those who voluntarily shared their hardships. 
To the ladies, the tidings brought by each 
soldier visitor — whatever his rank, however 
limited and tri^^al, or grave and momentous, 
the news he had to tell — ^were fraught with real 
and often profound interest. These were the 
topics of conversation, as touching to the quick 
the hopes, fears, and sympathies of all. 

* Clarence,' Minna said, as they were left alone 
once more for a minute before parting, * it is a 
fancy, and perhaps a foolish fancy; but you 
have always indulged me when you could. I 
should so like one more ride with you, however 
short, however we may be forced to keep with- 
in narrow bounds. You said you would be off 
duty to-morrow morning — can you not come 
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for me ? You know I can ride Prince Kupert ^ 
(his second charger). 

* Yes, dear, you are not the first lady who has 
ridden him. He was a lady's present when I 
was dismounted, and carried me when I had 
much ado to hold the saddle. But, dear, it must 
be at daybreak if at all. For more reasons than 
one, I could not take you out when the camp is 
on the alert, and when the enemy may be in 
motion.' 

' I don't sleep so very soundly now,' she replied, 
half sadly, half playfully, ' and you may depend 
upon it I shall be ready. Thank you, Clarence ; 
I know you don't half approve, and it is very 
kind of you. Mind, I expect as I hope that 
when — that it will not be long before — ^you 
cease to spoil me so. I know very well I shall 
have to obey — then.' 

Needless to say that both were punctual to 
the appointment. The streets, save for the few 
soldiers passing to and fro on duty, were silent 
and almost deserted ; and, even when they had 
left the town and traversed the ground nominal- 
ly occupied by the Confederate forces, Minna 
was struck by its comparatively deserted aspect. 

* Yes,' Clarence said, in reply to her remark, 
' our men are all in the trenches. There are so 
few that we cannot venture to withdraw one of 
them ; and those who are not on duty must sleep 
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where the sentry's call would rouse them at 
once. Now, darling, I think we must turn. 
But for the mist, you would see how near the 
lines you are.' 

He reined up more abruptly than he had 
seemed to intend ; and Minna, after a moment's 
glance at the group just emerging from the 
mist, drew bridle sharply, bending her head with 
profound reverence to the well-known forms 
before her, as Clarence lifted his hand to his 
plumed hat. The revered Commander-in-chief 
of the Confederate armies, with the General in 
immediate command of the garrison of Peters- 
burg, had ridden forth thus early to inspect their 
lines, perchance to consider by what fresh dis- 
posal of their scanty forces they could present 
a front which, rather by sheer audacity than by 
actual strength, might keep the enemy a httle 
longer at bay. With his usual kindly courtesy, 
a courtesy extended equally to his most trusted 
Ueutenants and to the meanest soldier in the 
ranks, the Chief spoke three or four words of 
greeting to his subordinate, and to the lady 
whose face he recognised, if he had forgotten 
the name of the young girl who had many years 
before been a rare visitor at his house. General 
Hill put a question, received a brief answer on a 
point of military detaQ, and then the pair turned 
away, riding directly towards the rampart. 
Clarence and Minna remained for a moment on 
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the spot, the latter especially impressed by the 
sudden meeting with one adored by all to whom 
his name was known, and not less by women 
and civilians than by his own soldiery. Her 
brief reverie was broken by the sound of several 
rifle shots, and in another instant a riderless 
horse galloped past them. 

' Good God I' Clarence exclaimed, ' that is 
Hill's! What has happened? Turn, Minna, 
tmTL and gallop !' he cried sharply the next 
moment. ' The enemy have broken in !' 

Guided by one who knew every inch of the 
ground, though herself unable in the morning 
mist to discern in what direction she rode, 
Minna had in two minutes gained a point of 
comparative safety, and there Clarence bade her 
pause. 

* It is frightfully dangerous, but we must wait 
to see where they are, or we may ride right 
among them. Ah !' as the mist rapidly rose. 
' Yes, they have broken the line — and, see, our 
men are falling back upon the heights. That 
must be your point, Minna ; I cannot stay with 
you.' 

At this moment a lady, in whom both recog- 
nised the daughter of General Lee, galloped 
past them, making for the point which Clarence 
had indicated at once as the refuge of the 
broken Confederates. As the morning sun 
rapidly dispersed the veil that had bewildered 
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her, Minna could not suppress a cry of dismay 
at the sight before her. They had reined up 
on the edge of a steep slope, a httle below the 
crest whereof ran the line of the Confederate 
defence, at right angles to that towards which 
the Generals had ridden, and through which the 
enemy had broken; — the guard being so scanty, 
so easily and instantly overpowered, that the 
death-shot which killed his lieutenant at his side 
was Lee's first warning of the disaster. Over 
the level ground below them, the enemy had 
swept more rapidly than over the ramparts, and 
the plain was covered by their advance ; so that 
the whole slope, and, above all, the steep side 
of the heights towards which Miss Lee had 
ridden, unprotected by artificial fortifications, 
was exposed to their fire. There was but one 
obstacle before them, and this seemingly a slight 
and certainly a distant one. A redoubt of no 
great size or strength directly confronted them, 
unprotected by and unconnected with the main 
system of defence whereof it was the furthest 
outwork. A small body of Carolinian infantry, 
surprised by the enemy's i-ush, and cut off from 
the main body of the Confederates, had run for 
this the sole possible refuge, and, while Clarence 
looked, had already crowned and lined its sohd 
earthen parapet. 

'Something may be done there,' Clarence 
said, observing that at the point where he stood, 
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near the extremity of the Confederate line, two 
routes divided ; one by which, riding down iato 
the plain, right through the sharpest fire of 
the enemy's front, he might reach the redoubt, 
the other leading up to the heights which the 
•same enemy might sweep, but only by fronting 
to their flank, by which he would rejoin the 
retreating defenders of Petersburg. * Follow 
Miss Lee, Minna, quick ; you will be safe there !' 

' I shall not leave you, Clarence. You must 
not — ^it is not your place.' 

He paused in intense vexation as she laid 
her hand on the bridle of his restive charger. 
But once in his life had he been so nearly in a 
passion with her. The moment's delay, though 
but a moment's, was fatal to his purpose. When 
he turned his charger, as he spoke his brief, 
quick instructions to her, a minute's gallop 
would have brought him into the plain, and 
perchance to the redoubt, brushing the nearest 
flank of the advancing Federals Now they 
were actually abreast of him, and his only path 
to the redoubt lay through their ranks, and 
between the fire of both parties. 

* You have disgraced me I' he said, turning to 
Minna with a look of bitter mortification. ' I 
have no choice now. We must ride for life. 
Keep close to my side — don't get in front or 
behind me for a moment.' 

The purport of these instructions Minna could 
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not understand at the moment, or she would 
hardly have obeyed an order whose sole pur- 
pose was to interpose his own person between 
her and the possible fire of the enemy. They 
moved, however, so fast, and the distance was 
so short that only half a dozen stray shots 
passed near them; and these were fired too 
hastily to constitute, hi the eyes of the practised 
soldier, what could be called danger. 

Once in safety on the heights, he reined 
up, and looked doAvn eagerly on the spot 
where he would fain have found himself. To 
his great surprise he saw that the enemy's 
advance had been checked — five thousand men 
repulsed by fewer than two hundred. They 
surged forward, however, again after a mo- 
ment's pause, and the redoubt was surrounded. 
Again the fire poured from all its faces, hurled 
them back in terror and confusion, back beyond 
range of those terrible rifles. Again and again 
they came on ; again and again they were 
repulsed ; and hours afterwards Clarence, gaz- 
ing down from that point of vantage actually 
into the interior of the little fortification, saw 
that the Confederate flag still floated over its 
few defenders. But their fire had slackened 
fearfully, and this at last became evident to 
the enemy who had so often recoiled before it. 
Their defeat indicated no such cowardice as 
must diminish the glory of the defence. In 
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truth they had to advance over an absolutely 
open ground for some half mile, the whole of 
their bodies exposed to the fire of men whose 
heads and shoulders alone showed above the 
parapet. When at last they stormed it, the 
whole of this open field was strewn wdth 
corpses. Within the rampart there were not 
a score able to hold and discharge their rifles ; 
but to these the wounded within loaded and 
handed up with all possible rapidity the wea- 
pons they could no longer wield. Few indeed 
have been the instances in which, especially 
in modem warfare, two companies have held 
an army at bay for the space of six hours, 
behind a rampart which, if undefended, a child 
could have climbed with ease. 

Long before the fate of the redoubt was 
decided, Clarence had provided for Minna's im- 
mediate security. The town must be abandoned 
to the enemy. The one chance, the one hope 
of the defeated army lay in a retreat on the 
north bank of the river. But, for the moment, 
Petersburg was still unoccupied by the Federals, 
and, taken rather. by surrender than by storm, 
its inhabitants had few of the worst outrages 
of war to fear. Clarence turned to a wounded 
officer, whose shattered left arm forbade any 
attempt to accompany the retreat of his com- 
rades. 

*You will go into Petersburg, Pickens,' he 
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said, recognizing one who had long served under 
his command. * Take this lady under your 
escort, and see her safe. When the enemy 
enter, enquire for General Somers, and let him 
know where you have left Miss Lawrence, 
jiinna, this is no time for pride or pique. V/hen 
the first Federal soldier enters your honse, for 
the sake of the family as well as your own, 
ask for General Somers, and in my name, if 
not in your own, claim his protection for them 
and for the betrothed wife of Clarence Derval. 
You hear me, Pickens? Remember this is an 
order on service.' 

' Yes, General,' the other said, raising his re- 
maining arm in salute. ' I understand ; and, 
crippled as I am, I will see the lady safe, or — 
I shall be beyond reproach.' 
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CHAPTER XVIIl. 



THE LAST AGONY. 



STRONG and stern as were the hearts of the 
Virginian soldiers who gathered on the 8th 
of April round the fires of their little bivouac, the 
lightest and stoutest among them were heavy 
indeed. It was the very flower of that veteran 
army that still remained around its colours ; all 
in whom there was a taint of moral or physical 
weakness had been sifted out by long and bitter 
trial. The six months spent within the lines 
had wasted by slaughter, by famine, by sick- 
ness, and, sad to say, by desertion, a force of 
forty-five thousand down to one of twenty-eight 
thousand men. The six days of that terrible 
retreat had left of the twenty-eight thousand less 
than nine thousand actually under Lee's com- 
mand. During every day and night of that 
period of trial and suffering they had been hard 
pressed by the enemy's cavalry under Sheridan, 
the most ruthless but also the most active and 
daring of Grant's Keutenants ; the chief of the 
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Northern cavalry, commanding ten times as 
many men as were now left in the whole Army 
of Northern Virginia. Never perhaps did an 
Army accomphsh such a retreat in the face of 
such an enemy ; but all knew to-night that their 
fate was decided. Save by some singular acci- 
dent, or some signal want of capacity in his 
subordinates, Sheridan could hardly have failed 
ere now to have headed them. No stragglers, 
no battalion that might lose its way or be 
delayed for a few hours, could possibly rejoin ; 
and thus the force that left Petersburg and 
Richmond had dwindled down to less than 
one tliird of its original numbers. Of the veteran 
chiefs who had won their confidence in the 
earlier part of the war, Lee alone was with them. 
Of their small remaining cavalry force, a nominal 
division, really numbering no more than that 
famous Light Brigade which charged a Russian 
army at Balaclava, were under Derval's com- 
mand. He had patrolled carefully all the roads 
and open spaces in the neighbourhood of the 
camp, had more than once seen signs of the 
enemy, but had not been able to report to the 
chief whether or not the latter, unquestionably 
close upon their flanks and rear, had yet inter- 
cepted their next day's march. He had retiun- 
ed to the camp-fire, and shared the scanty ration 
of tough boiled meat and parched corn with 
General Randolph, who also had thus far 
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escaped the hospitals, the prisons, and the bullets 
of the enemy. Not that either of them could 
regard their exemption as fortunate. Strong as 
were the ties that bound each to life, each had 
long looked forward to ultimate defeat with a 
bitterness that rendered death on the battle- 
field the far preferable, as it was certainly the 
more probable prospect. 

' It's all over,' the elder General said, as he 
profiered the flask, at the bottom of which a 
few spoonfuls of whisky still remained, to his 
comrade. 'You and I, Derval, young as you 
are, have seen our last battle-field.' 

' 1 hope not,' Clarence answered, in a tone 
strangely contrasting the apparent hopefulness 
of his words. ' God send me one more chance 
to die sword in hand ! But, Randolph, if I am 
so fortunate, I leave one charge that is still dear 
to me, and — I must know her safe, to die con- 
tent. You remember we talked over this be- 
fore, and I told you then how little I had at 
stake ; 1 felt how much you had risked on the 
issue. After — when Minna became my only 
care, I added a codicil to my will and trans- 
ferred to your wife the part of my EngHsh for- 
tune I had devoted to her sister. Nay, you 
know you owe no thanks to me, no apology to 
Minna. That fortune comes from my mother, 
and on that my cousin could have no claim. 
Besides, it is for her interest that you should be 
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free and able to care for her, to give your 
mind and time to the defence of her rights. Of 
com'so Dervalstown and the Lexington estate 
are hers, and in your hands will be worth much, 
even when Abolition demoralises our people, as 
wo know it will. But promise me — I know how 
dear she is to your wife — promise me, &st, that 
Minna shall be your own child, next that your 
influence and Mrs. Randolph's shall be used to 
prevent her feeling, fancying herself bomid in 
any way to my memory. There is no one else 
to whom I could bequeath my fortune, and 
her right to my father's is of course as clear and 
direct as my own. But if not, I should leave all 
to her none the less willingly were she engaged 
to another.' 

* I promise,' Randolph said, quietly. ' But I 
don't think .... Ah! what is that? A 
challenge ?' 

Tlioy sprang to their feet, and all within sight 
and hearing did the same as the sentry's ques- 
tion rang forth. ' Who goes there ? Stand !' 

* A friend I' 

'Halt there, friend! and give the countersign.' 
The light of the watch-fire flickered now 
and then on the figure of the sentinel ; that 
which he had challenged was invisible. But 
the presence at such an hour, under such cir- 
cumstances, upon the verge of their lines, of one 
unacquainted with their countersign yet claim- 
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ing to be a friend was suspicious indeed. The 
peril was so close, surprise so probable, that all, 
whether actually on guard or not, who had 
heard the exchange of question and answer had 
sprung to their arms, and at least two hundred 
men were ready to support the sentinel. 

' We shall have an alarm through the camp, 
Randolph,' Clarence cried. ' Keep it from 
spreading ; I'll see what is the matter.' 

By this time the signal for support had been 
given, and joining the sentinel, followed by two 
or three men on duty, Clarence found him en- 
gaged in guarding a single prisoner, who stood 
quiet and motionless before the rifle levelled at 
his breast. 

' Whoever you are,' he said, ' you are a pri- 
soner for the moment. Come in with me and 
explain yourself.' 

'Master!' the intruder exclaimed, springing 
forward ; and on the instant Clarence recognised 
the face and form of his trusty servant Casca, 
whom he had left in attendance on Minna before 
the retreat commenced. 

' My servant,' he said, dismissing the soldiers 
who had gathered round. 'It is all right. 
What brought you here, Casca? and how in the 
world did you contrive to reach us V 

' See, massa,' the slave answered, putting into 
his hand a note and a purse better filled than 
almost any Confederate oflScer had carried for 
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many a day. * And, see, I've brought you your 
valise,' flho^ving a little military portmanteau. 
* (xuessed you'd find it hard, sir, to find a clean 
shirt before you'd been out as long as this. And 
you left your purse at quarters.' 

Clarence, meanwhile, had torn open the note, 
which contained but a few unsigned, imad- 
dressed hnes ; the peril to which a letter bearing 
her name or his would have exposed the mes- 
senger being obvious even to the young girl. 

* I am safe and well,' she wrote : ' I hope you 
are. Casca will go to you — God send he may 
reach you safely ! General Somers is, or was, 
here, and has given us a protection which I 
fancy will bo respected. He offered me a pass- 
port to leave the town ; but I shall remain till 
I hear from you or of you. You shall know 
where to find me.' 

* How did you help falling into the enemy's 
hands, Casca ? I thought they had covered all 
the country ; and certainly they must be close 
upon us now.' 

* Marched -with 'em, massa. Reported my- 
self a runaway. Guess they thought I'd stole 
the valise ; and I hid the purse carefully enough. 
But,' — speaking in a graver tone — ' I had hard 
work to get through their sentinels, massa. 
They're all round you now.' 

' In front ?' 

'Don't know which is front, massa. But 
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where I came from there are several regiments 
of General Sheridan's, and they say, if you don't 
surrender to-morrow, they are going to make 
mincemeat of you. Guess they'll find it rather 
tough. They promised that, didn't they, four 
years ago V 

* Ay, Casca ; but four years ago we had hope 
and strength. Then they were two to one in 
the field; now they are ten or twenty to one. 
Wait for me here ; I must report what you tell 
me to the Chief.' 

The slave's loyalty hardly surprised the Con- 
federate soldiers, who knew by experience how 
thoroughly they might rely on the attachment 
of their own personal attendants, and, in the 
absence of actual Yankee temptation or force, 
on the obedience of their slaves at large ; with 
the single exception that in their master's ab- 
sence the latter were given to systematic, in- 
curable idleness. But the risk that Casca had 
nm, the courage with which he had faced the 
fate of a spy, the news he brought — all attracted 
the attention of those around him; and more 
than one word of praise had been bestowed on 
him with a rough kindliness by officers as well 
as men, before some expression of surprise pro- 
voked him to an unexpected reply. 

* I suppose, gentlemen, most of you would die 
for General Lee or for your flag : and neither 
General Lee nor your country can be more to 
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you thau my master to me. Twice I have 
known him put his own Ufe in peril for a slave's, 
twice I have owed him life, and more than life ; 
and if you think a nigger don't feel, don't re- 
member — ^my father and his father were white 
men/ 

' Ay,' said a rough AEssissippian boor, * and the 
fellow thinks, if he don't say, he'll be our equal 
to-morrow.' 

' Why, sir V the slave asked, quietly; not with 
the negro's awe of a white man, yet with the 
respect a servant reverencing his master natur- 
ally shows for one who may be his master's 
friend. 

'Don't you know that Lincoln has emanci- 
pated you ; and Lincoln will be our master to- 
morrow or next day?' 

' I don't know ili-. Lincoln, and I don't want 
to know him. When my master says, " Casca, 
you're free," I shall be free, and not till then. I 
never stole in my life, and now there's not one 
of us would steal from him. Mr. Lincoln may 
rob him of everything else if he can — he shan't 
rob him of me.' 

Two or three hours had passed, short as were 
the distances in that diminished camp, before 
Clarence returned, and, after a few words to 
Casca, flung himself on the ground and almost 
instantly fell asleep, weary with his share of the 
fatigues that had fallen with especial severity 
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on the corps to which he belonged. He woke, 
however, as the reveille sounded; had sprang 
to his feet, and was adjusting his accoutrements 
before the slave, accustomed as he was to the 
duties of a camp, had fully roused himself. See- 
ing his master looking round for any remnants 
of last night's supper that might furnish a scanty 
breakfast, Casca drew from the wallet he car- 
ried a roasted prairie-hen and a few wheaten 
biscuits. 

' I got these in the Yankee camp yesterday,' 
he said. ' I remembered how welcome they 
would ha' been at Petersburg yonder, and 
stuffed 'em in my wallet ; but I forgot 'em last 
night.' 

* Welcome indeed,' Clarence said, as he divided 
the bird in twain with a large pocket-knife. 
' Here, Casca, take these to General Randolph 
— any of the infantry will show you where he 
is. And now, keep within our Unes ; and, if I 
don't see you again, good-bye '—wringing the 
man's hand hard — ' and tell Miss Lawrence I 
thank her for her note, and General Somers for 
his kindness.' 

He had noted as he spoke the approach of 
an orderly attached to his immediate superior, 
and was fully prepared for the order given to 
mount his command and see whether the route 
were clear. Even before his men were mounted 
the question was practically answered. A body 
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of Federal cavalry, greatly outnumbering them, 
appeared some half mile in their front. Clar- 
ence chose his course instantly. The moment 
they were clear of the camp, with its various 
obstacles and encumbrances, he drew up his 
scanty brigade in Une, placed himself at its 
head, and gave the word to march. The enemy 
were visible to all, and a strange, stem satis- 
faction Kt up once more the saddened, fatigued, 
famine-worn faces, and strung the forms, many 
of which almost drooped in the saddle. The 
Federals were halted, and remained for a time 
motionless, incredulous apparently that so in- 
ferior a force could have the temerity to attack 
them. But their commander had learnt the 
quality of the Anny of Northern Virginia on 
many a hard-fought field, in many a desperate 
combat, from scarcely one of which, till Five 
Forks, had he come off with success or credit. 

' They mean it,' he said to an aide-de-camp 
beside him. 'Either the negotiation has gone 
off, or they don't know of it — or won't, which 
is just as Kkely. It is a pity, too ;' as from the 
midst of a force far outflanking theirs, and 
doubling it in depth, he saw the approaching 
Southerners halt, dress their line, and draw 
swords. Their trumpet rang out the charge as 
proudly as ever, and the remnant of the Southern 
cavalry rode down to seemingly certain death 
as firmly, if not as joyously, as they had ridden 
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to their first victory. The Federal trumpet 
answered, and the Northerners, better mounted, 
then* steeds and themselves contrasting strange- 
ly in excellence of condition with the half- 
starved horses and men opposed to them, dashed 
forward to the encounter. One single advant- 
age lay with the Confederates. The ground 
sloped, though by no means steeply, for a full 
mile from the position their Chief had carefully 
chosen for the night, and a smooth and clear 
course was before them. Their leader, who 
had taken far more care for his horse than 
for himself, could trust the strength and spirit 
of his charger as thoroughly as his own right 
arm and sword ; and, swerving a little to the 
right as the lines closed, he rode directly at 
the enemy's commander. Their swords crossed 
for one instant, but by sheer weight and im- 
petus the Federal charger was flimg to the 
ground, and, riding over his fallen foe, Clar- 
ence dashed on, still half a length in front of 
his men, into the enemy's ranks. Whether or 
not the fall of their commander had disheart- 
ened them, whether the unexpected audacity 
of the attack had shaken their nerve, or whether 
it were merely that the ordinary courage and 
discipline of soldiers loyal but not enthusiastic 
in their cause — assured of victory independ- 
ently of their own merits — ^were no match for 
the courage of despair — ^that men who wished 
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to conquer and survive were unequal to those 
who sought only to be revenged and to die 
— the struggle hardly lasted five minutes. 

In that brief space of time the stronger 
force had lost no inconsiderable proportion of 
its numbers, and, shattered and broken, fairly 
turned rein and fled. The Confederates were 
eager to pursue ; their commander would wil- 
lingly have indulged the passion he shared, 
caring at the moment almost as little for their 
lives as for his own. But a trumpet sounding 
more than once from the rearward conveyed 
a recall to which he at least was bound to 
attend ; and to the last the instinct of military 
obedience, of soldierly duty was too strong even 
for the passions of wrath and vengeance, the 
savage blood-thirst of despair that raged in 
his breast. With great difficulty he enforced 
his command, thrice imperiously reiterated, to 
* halt, and reform ;' and then, wheeling about, 
slowly regained the heights he had descended. 
The instant he halted and before the order to 
face about was given, an aide-de-camp sum- 
moned him to the presence of his immediate 
superior, who at some little distance had 
watched the whole of the brief but stirring 
scene. 

' It was well done, Derval ; but it was a mis- 
take. It is too late. Keep your brigade front- 
ing inwards as at present ; you see the infantry 
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yonder are forming to line the road. Lee has 
eurrendered 1' 

Clarence clenched his teeth in unspeakable 
bitterness, and the tears sprang to his eyes. His 
superior, a veteran in the prime of life, was 
hardly calmer. 

' No !' he said, laying his hand on Clarence's 
shoulder as the latter grasped his sword — it was 
easy to guess with what purpose. ' He deserves 
to the last the faith, the obedience of our hearts, 
as weU as our acts. When he has surrendered 
his sword, it beseems none of us to break om-s.' 

The words were spoken in a low tone, almost 
a whisper ; and the two Generals with the little 
staff around them reined back, taking their 
places in the Kne that had been drawn up 
rather by instinct than by order along that 
side of the camp. Followed at some distance 
by two or three of his immediate staff, the 
well-known figure of the Commander-in-chief 
appeared at the further end of the lane formed 
by the scanty ranks of the once splendid Army 
of Northern Virginia. His head was bowed, his 
form bent, not by age or fatigue, but by sorrow. 
They had seen him erect and apparently hopeful 
but the day before; had seem him so often 
calm amid the utmost danger, cool, kindly, and 
cheerful in disaster. They had listened to his 
cordial words of consolation after the defeat of 
Gettysburg : — ' This is my fault, and you must 
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mend it :' and they felt as they now looked 
on that adored leader how light was their own 
load of grief and shame in comparison with that 
which weighed upon him. Here and there one 
and another sprang forward under an uncon- 
trollable impulse to touch his charger, to clasp 
or kiss his hand. Twice or thrice as he approach- 
ed the spot where our Uttle party sat he strove 
to speak, and strove in vain. When he found 
his voice at last, the old cheerful ring was gone 
for ever, but the words were audible from end 
to end of those double Unes — in all some eight 
thousand swords and rifles. 

' JMeiiy ice have fought through the war together ; 
I have done my best for you^ 

There was scarcely a dry eye, scarcely a 
breast unshaken by sobs, among those reUcs of 
a veteran army, among those soldiers every one 
of whom had borne immurmuring the hardships 
of the forced march, the siege, the battle-field, 
and the retreat ; hardened by bitter and long 
experience to every form of physical suffering 
and stinging disappointment. There was a 
dead silence for many minutes, and Clarence's 
voice was one of the first that broke it, as he 
spoke in the low, stern tone of bitter passion to 
the conu:ade by his side. 

' What is left us now ? Curse God, and die !' 

If he could have controlled his voice at such 
a moment, the words would never have reached 
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an ear for which they were not meant. The 
Commander-in-chief half turned in his saddle, 
and looked for one moment at the speaker. He 
did not trust himself to reprove aloud ; but the 
look, at once of deep sympathy and grave re- 
monstrance, aflfected Clarence as words that 
others must have heard might hardly have done. 

* K he can bear to live,' he murmured, * we 
must not wish to die. But never again can I 
believe that God cares what passes in this 
world ; that there is justice in Heaven, reward ojr 
punishment for our deeds on earth.' 

The terms of the surrender were made known 
ere long to all that little army ; and it is but just 
to say that they are honourable to the character 
of one of whom, save in the splendour of a suc- 
cess due to numbers rather than to skill, history 
will have Kttle honour to speak. The immediate 
use of his victory sheds the brightest lustre, the 
only Hght of generosity that shines on Grant's 
career. No personal or mihtary ignominy, no 
formal march past, no parade of piling arms or 
defiKng before the conquerors was imposed on 
the remnant of the force that had so long held 
five-fold numbers at bay. They were prisoners 
on parole till exchanged or till peace should be 
concluded. For the rest, they were free to re- 
tain, not indeed their serviceable weapons, but 
their side-arms and even their horses; that these, 
as the conqueror said, might be useful to them 
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in resuming the cnltivation of their farms. 
What they suffered afterwards — and it was 
bitter enough — was suffered not as soldiers but 
as Southerners; not from the men who had 
fought them and fled before them, but from 
pohticians who, brave in the Cabinet and the 
Senate, never dared look upon the Confederate 
colours till they were borne in triiunph by the 
conquerors. 

Of Lincoln it may be said that he was 
pre-eminently felix opportunitate mortis'. He 
did not Hve to put to the test the virtues 
ascribed to him by his eulogists, and receives 
credit for all the charity he never showed. Of 
the after treatment of the conquered, I will not 
trust myself to speak. Enough that the chief of 
a great nation — a gentleman whose shoes few 
of the arbiters of his fate were worthy to clean, 
by moral right a prisoner of war, and even by 
technical law guilty of no legal offence (they 
dared not try him for treason after all) — was not 
merely imprisoned for three years as a felon, but 
was actually ironed Uke a malefactor doomed to 
death 1 Let this outrage stand on record to the 
personal shame of every Northern citizen ; not 
one of whom had the spirit pubKcly to denounce 
the President and Ministers who put so black, so 
cowardly a stain upon the fame of the nation 
and the triiunph of their arms. 

Thus spoke one of my hero's most distinguished 
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comrades to myself, ten years after the war ; and 
it was the only word of anger or reproach uttered 
by a Southern gentleman in my hearing : — ' Had 
they shot ten thousand of us, and then let us 
alone, it would have been mercy to what they 
<Jid' 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE BITTERNESS OF DEATH. 

Clarence to Minna. 

* LexiDgton, Va., April 30, 18G5. 

* T WILL not, caDnot, speak of politics, or of 
X the horrible crime which it seems Mr. 
Stanton and the Cabinet will make the pretext 
for crimes yet more atrocious. This, only in 
case my letter be opened — for you do not need 
to be told that I regarded Lincoln as the best 
of our enemies, and that, had any Southern 
gentleman known of the plot, it would have 
been crushed in the bud. But at present I can- 
not visit Petersburg ; and to remain here long is 
neither safe nor pleasant. If General Somers be 
within your reach, try to obtain from him a pass 
or recommendation which will enable you and 
General and Mrs. Randolph and their family to 
join me here, and go on to Charleston. My 
house here, like the college, was burned when 
Himter's raiders swept the valley, picked out 
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for destruction as belonging to a Confederate 
General. That Dervalstown escaped was due, I 
believe, to an intrigue. Mr. Taylor is, I hear, 
in possession, holding it for some one of more 
influence and credit, if not of better character. 
But as no legal steps have been taken, as even 
martial law cannot pretend to oust me, I shall 
turn him out very summarily, and leave the in- 
tending owner to seize it by force, if he dare. 
I have too many friends in the North for such 
downright robbery to be carried by sheer force. 
Under such circumstances, I would not take you 
or Mrs. Randolph there, but that no other place 
in the South is now safer from lawless violence. 
Pray, cousin, try to join me here as soon as pos- 
sible. I will press no other request till we meet, 
nor then imless your friends be with you. At 
worst I can find you a home in Charleston. If 
General Somers is still at Petersburg, show him 
this letter — you will understand that it is not 
written only for your own eye — and render him 
my thanks as well as your own for all his cour- 
tesies as friend and foe.' 

But for the last sentence Minna would not 
have understood, as Clarence expected, the 
guarded reserve of his language, the absence of 
the affectionate, almost caressing terms to which 
from her very infancy she had ever been accus- 
tomed. She had been surprised, almost hurt, 
by this apparent coldness, till the phrase, in- 
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serted almost by accident, explained what Clar- 
ence had never supposed open to misconcep- 
tion. Still she hesitated to comply with his 
request : not that she was not most eager alike 
to leave Petersburg and to rejoin him, but that, 
with the national pride and bitterness of feeling^ 
so much stronger in Southern women than in 
Southern men, she could hardly endure to ask 
the smallest favour at the hands of a conqueror. 
If from General Somers himself she had received 
nothing but kindness and consideration, he was 
for her only the representative of enemies hated 
with more than the ordinary hatred of a con- 
quered nation, and with more than ordinary 
justice; enemies who had shown none of the 
courtesies, observed few of the restraints, of 
civilised war. Even Clarence's letter, careful 
and temperate as was its tone, reminded her of 
outrages doubly unpardonable. Never, prob- 
ably, was any invader of modern times guilty 
of that atrocity of which Lexington furnished 
but one among hundreds of instances, the de- 
Uberate destruction of defenceless dwellings as^ 
the property of distinguished officers in the 
enemy's service. The violent spoliation of their 
estates was equally indefensible. American 
law expressly forbids that confiscation of pro- 
perty for felony or treason which is a natural 
incident of European law, based as the latter is 
upon the feudal tenure of land. And, above all, 
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the dastardly falsehood which had charged the 
murder of the President on the leaders of the 
Southern nation was without precedent or 
parallel ; was just as reasonable, just as prob- 
able, as the imputation of Lord Beaconsfield's 
death to poison administered by Mr. Gladstone. 
Only an Englishman who can believe that such 
an imputation could be honestly made by 
EngUsh statesmen, can believe that Stanton and 
his colleagues preferred in good faith a similar 
accusation against Mr. Davis and other chiefs of 
the Confederacy. Like all Southerners, Minna 
regarded this outrageous and obvious falsehood 
as a device not merely to blacken the charac- 
ters of the captive statesmen, but to afford a 
pretext for their judicial murder ; and there was 
too much foundation in fact even for the latter 
suspicion. More than one cruel judicial murder 
stained the triumph of the Northern leaders, 
and their treatment of President Davis was yet 
worse than would have been the most sanguin- 
ary revenge taken in the fury of the moment 
under the forms of law. 

It was fortunate therefore that, but a few 
hours after the receipt of her cousin's letter, and 
before she had made up her mind to comply 
with his wishes, her hostess brought to Minna 
the card of General Somers, and his earnestly as 
respectfully worded request for an interview. 
Thus pressed, especially as the lady seemed to 
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take her compliance for granted, Minna could 
hardly refuse. But she insisted that her hostess 
should accompany her, absolutely declining, 
despite the hint of the latter, to believe that the 
visitor could wish or would presume to request 
a private meeting. Her profound inclination as 
the General approached her, her marked refusal 
to oflFer her hand to one with whom, political 
feud apart, she and her cousin had stood on 
terms if not of friendship yet of something 
more than mere acquaintance, stung probably as 
deeply as she intended to sting a gentleman 
equally aware of his own personal deserts and 
of the gross insults and cruelties for which, as a 
Federal oflScer, he was held responsible by 
Southern ladies. But he had too much sense 
and dignity to notice the hostile demonstrations 
of feminine petulance or perversity, perhaps too 
much of soldierly sympathy for the conquered 
to resent a bitterness so natural. 

'It would be useless,' he said, 'to entreat 
now what at some future time I may hope 
to plead with success — that, now that our 
appeal to the God of Battles has been decided 
against you, you will accept the verdict, and for- 
give those who have done their duty as your 
kinsmen did theirs. I will only ask this even- 
ing that if I can serve you, especially if you 
wish to leave what cannot be a pleasant resi- 
dence for Southern ladies, you will command my 
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assistance ; and perhaps you will pardon me if I 
enquire whether you have heard of General 
Derval since the surrender.' 

' I have a letter from him, the first since the 
Ninth, or indeed since the evacuation of Peters- 
burg,' Minna replied, curtly, ' and I am glad 
that he tells me to show it you. I hardly know 
whether I could have made up my mind to have 
complied with his request in any other form.' 

The Northern soldier bowed once more with 
a profound respect and courtesy, in which there 
was perhaps a shade of sarcastic imitation of her 
o^vn salute, as he took the letter from her hand. 

' I am glad,' he said, as he returned it, ' to in- 
fer that General Derval has passed unhurt 
through a retreat so long and so disastrous. 
You need, of course, no formal permission to 
leave Petersburg ; but probably you will find it 
easier and pleasanter to travel under protection, 
I am sending an officer to Lexington on duty 

to-morrow Nay, Miss Lawi-ence, you will 

not be troubled with his escort unless you have 
need of his help. Or would you prefer jto wait 
for General Randolph? I will forward your 
cousin's message to him ; but several days may 
pass before he can act upon it, especially as I 
hardly know at this moment where he is. General 
Derval mentions his family : I suppose they were 
in Richmond, but many things might prevent 
his rejoining them there.' 
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* I should prefer, then,' Minna repKed, in the 
Bame cold, haughty tone, ' to join my cousin at 
once, if those in authority here condescend to 
believe that a lady can carry no dangerous 
intelligence, can do no serious mischief under 
present circumstances.' 

General Somers could not repress a smile 
which much angered Minna, conscious of the 
absurdity of her own intended sarcasm. 

'I will answer for your harmlessness, Miss 
Lawrence, now — though I could hardly have 
pledged myself for that of any Southern lady a 
month ago. The women of the South have done 
and borne their share in a defence that will not 
be forgotten while courage and endurance are 
honoured among men.' 

'And,' Minna retorted, unsoftened by the 
courteous reply, ' your oflScers have borne that 
in mind throughout, and taken care that we 
should have our full share of the penalties of 
what you call rebellion.' 

' That reminds me,' the other said, gravely, 
no longer affecting to conceal the pain given 
by her language and manner, ' of a subject I 
can hardly desire to forget, but of which I 
would not willingly speak to you. Before he 
returns home. General Derval should know that 
the officer commanding in that part of South 
Carolina is his personal enemy. Will you call 
his attention to the name I have written in 
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pencil over his mention of some employer of Mr, 
Taylor ? Beg him to keep within the law, to 
avoid above all things any violent resistance to 
military authority and power, however abused, 
and simply to report it to the General command- 
ing in Charleston and — to myself. Mrs. Vaughan, 
pray command any help, any protection I can 
give you while I remain here ; and I believe I 
may pledge myself for my successor. Miss Law- 
rence, do I understand that you wish to leave 
for Lexington to-morrow ? If so, I will send a 
carriage for you — they are not easily to be had 
now — and rest assured that, unless you have 
occasion for his presence, you will see nothing 
of the gentleman to whose care I shaU commend 
you.' 

He bowed once more, as he took up his hat, 
to each of the ladies before him. The elder, more 
than half ashamed of the petulance of her 
young companion, deeply as she had shared 
the bitter feelings that inspired it, held out her 
hand. 

' I thank you. General, as I have cause to do, 
for my own sake as well as on Miss Lawrence's 
account. If we seem ungracious, remember it 
is hard for the widows and orphans of our coun- 
try's martyrs, in national defeat and personal 
ruin, to forget or forgive.' 

*They say,' Somers answered, 'that "They 
ne'er pardon who have done the wrong." I 
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cannot help feeling that this is too true of some 
of my comrades ; and, till om* Northern temper 
changes not a little, we have certainly no right 
to complain of yours.' 

He looked towards Minna as he passed her in 
moving to the door, hardly hoping for any re- 
pentance or reparation ; rather perhaps appeal- 
ing to the justice which, on cooler reflection, 
her memory must render him. But the exam- 
ple of her hostess, and still more his own gener- 
ous patience, had touched at last a heart which, 
whatever its cause for bitterness, could never 
wholly lose sight of gratitude and generosity. 

' Forgive me,' she said, though with an evi- 
dent eflFort, extending her hand. ' I know my 
cousin would be hurt, if I let you go without 
a word of thanks for all your kindness to me, 
and still more for the comfort I know he has 
drawn from his reliance on your courtesy.' 

^ I have done no more. Miss Lawrence, than 
I hope I should have done for any other lady in 
your situation ; and certainly I have no right to 
complain of your severity. But beHeve me ' — 
in a tone scarcely audible to any ear but hers 
— *many as have been the bitter elements in 
this unhappy war, nothing has so embittered 
my own position as the consciousness that it 
must not only incur but justify your dislike.' 

For once feminine instinct was not so keen 
as national and personal resentment ; and Minna 
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failed to understand all that was implied by 
such a confession from one who had drawn the 
sword with the deepest conviction of right, and 
under the strongest sense of pubHc and personal 
duty. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



RAPINE AND RUIN. 



AT Lexington Minna found herself, much to 
her satisfaction, the guest of her own and 
her mother's old and steadfast friend, Mrs. Sea- 
ton. Her family, Kke almost every Virginian 
household, were in mourning, and a deep, op- 
pressive sadness, a melancholy quiet only broken 
by occasional outbursts of extreme irritation, 
weighed on the spirits of the entire community, 
and rendered social amusement or enjoyment 
for the time impossible. Every household was 
disorganized, every family, with a few excep- 
tions, reduced to the verge of ruin, and to 
incessant and harassing pecuniary diflSculties, 
by emancipation. It was thought, six years 
later, a harsh exercise of the rights of con- 
quest, when forty millions of Frenchmen were 
compelled to pay a war indemnity of two 
htmdred millions sterling. The fine imposed 
upon the South was in actual money value 
no less than twice that amount. In proportion 
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to the wealth of the country, it was equiva- 
lent to an indemnity of fifteen hundred millions 
imposed on France; an outrage on the con- 
science of Europe which even Prince Bismarck 
would not have dared, but in spite of which 
the North is not ashamed to boast of its cle- 
mency. A population of six millions, moreover, 
had lost in four years of war a hundred thou- 
sand of the very flower of their youth and 
manhood, equivalent to a loss in these islands 
of some six hundred thousand. It told the 
more heavily upon the South that she. had 
no surplus white population, that the loss fell 
entirely upon her upper and middle classes; 
as if the whole of our Volunteer force were 
thrice renewed from the same ranks of society, 
and thrice exterminated in the field. This loss 
weakened the community, temporarily at least, 
as severe hemorrhage reduces the strength of 
the individual. It was in no condition to meet 
the terrible demands made upon it by the utter 
disorganization of its domestic order, its law 
and social discipline. Any other country would 
have been reduced to sheer anarchy by the 
double shock — the destruction of its aristocracy, 
the utter demoralization and confusion of its 
lower orders. The peace not merely made 
almost every negro an idler and a mutineer 
for the time; it let loose upon the South five 
hundred thousand camp-followers, men, women. 
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and children, utterly depraved, diseased, de- 
graded by the life into which they had been 
rather dragged than seduced by the invaders. 
No lady could safely go out alone even within 
sight of her home. If the men did not think 
it necessary to go about armed, it was rather 
from their high courage, and profound sense 
of superiority to the servile caste they had 
ruled so long, than from the absence of appar- 
ent danger. Before Minna's arrival, Clarence 
had been engaged in laborious endeavours to 
restore order and industry upon his Virginian 
plantation. The first and most striking obstacle 
in his way was the absence of twenty or thirty 
of his best hands, precisely those in the full 
vigour of life and energy, whose strength was 
needed to afibrd a foundation for the labour of 
elder men, of boys, women, and children. A 
few of these straggled back, but at first with no 
idea of resuming their work, loitering in the 
quarters, and showing a strong disposition to 
satisfy their physical necessities rather by theft 
than by toil. With these, however, Clarence, 
supported by a score or so of the younger men 
of Lexington, who looked up to him as a natural 
leader, dealt summarily enough. 

* You are free,' he said, ' and you tnay leave 
the plantation to-morrow. But at sunrise you 
appear in the field and do your work regularly, 
or you leave. And remember, I am no longer 
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bound to feed your wives and children. Work 
or go !' 

A mulatto, wearing a tattered Federal uni- 
fonn answered him insolently, 

* We whipped you rebels, Massa Derval, and 
we don't mean to work for you now. If we 
plant the land at all, it shall be for ourselves.' 

' Now,' Clarence said, ' look here, boys. Mr. 
Brown and Mr. Francis,' — ^to two of the stoutest 
of his followers — ' take this fellow and run him 
off the plantation. I am going to pull down 
your house. If I catch you here again, I take 
the law into my own hands and punish you, not 
as a slave, but as a trespasser.' 

The demoHtion of the offender's dwelling, 
carried out as promptly as it had been ordered, 
completely cowed the negroes, as quick to ac- 
cept the natural supremacy re-asserted by their 
master as to believe the wildest promises of 
those who had seduced them away. The offen- 
der's wife, with two young children, threw 
herself at her master's feet. 

' Don't turn us out to starve, massa. Indeed 
we'll work — and I'm sure Caesar will to-morrow, 
if you'll let him come back. It's only dem 
damned Yankees dat have made him so sassy. 
How should a poor nigger know better, when 
dey tell him we're all massas nowl' 

' See here,' Clarence answered, leading the 
way to a neighbouring hut occupied only by an 
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old negress much honoured by all, and treated 
with considerate deference even by the overseer 
and her master, whose husband was lately dead. 
* Aunt Martha will take you in, and, if you come 
to work, you shall have rations for yourself and 
children as usual. As to wages ' 

' What we got to do with wages ? What dat 
mean, massa V demanded an elderly negro. 

' Just this, Uncle Bob. You're free men now ; 
but no man is free to live without working for 
his bread, to eat what he don't earn. While 
you were slaves, I fed and clothed not only 
those who could work, but their children, and 
the old folk who were past work. Now it is 
your business to care for the children and the 
old folk, and mine to pay you just what your 
work is worth. If you think I don't pay you 
enough, you can go and try whether you can 
get more elsewhere. But you will have to buy 
your own clothes.' 

' You neber don't mean dat, massa? We ole 
folk hab worked for you and ole massa, and you 
won't turn us off now ? It ain't our fault ; we 
didn't ask to be freed.' 

' I will do my best for you,' Clarence answered. 
* But remember, four years ago my father owned 
two hundred of you, worth in money five hmi- 
dred dollars each. There were crops on the 
plantation worth, perhaps, a fourth as much ; 
and there was the house and furniture. If we 
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had no money, we could always borrow it. Now 
I am almost as poor as any of you. I own the 
land, but nothing else. Every one of my neigh- 
bours is as ill-oflF, or worse. None of us can do 
more than find somehow or other enough to 
feed you till the next crop is raised. After that, 
we'll pay you partly in food and clothes for 
your children, partly in money, and, the more 
cotton and tobacco raised, the more we can give 
you. But you must work at least as well as 
you did before. And remember, we can never 
give you white men's wages, because you will 
never do white men's work.' 

' Don't see dat, massa,' answered one of those 
whose mutinous spirit he had quelled. ' Seems 
to me dis chile fought as well as a Yankee, and,' 
— stretching out his brawny, naked arm — ' tink, 
massa, I could dig as much ground as a Yankee 
in de day. Bet you I dig more'n any mean- 
white about.' 

' You can if you choose, I don't doubt ; and, 
if you do, you shall be paid as well.' 

' As well as a white man V another enquired. 
' No— dat ain't likely.' 

' 1 tell you,' Clarence replied, * if you will do 
as you are bid, and work well and steadily, not 
go off on the diink or on the spree, 1 had rather 
keep you than get half as many white men to 
do your work, and do it much better. But if 
not, if any of you go off to idle for a week be- 
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cause you are free, mind, come what may, if you 
all leave me, I will take no such man back. 
Now look here, Uncle Bob, I make you boss for 
the day. Make every man and woman and 
child that can work help clear all the rubbisli 
and dirt from these quarters. Clean them out^ 
and carry it all to the edge of the tobacco-field. 
To-morrow you will dig up the ground and 
spread the dirt over it and dig it in. Now to- 
work at once. And, Bob, report me any man w^ho 
won't work or won't work well, and he shall go.' 

He stood to see the work commenced with 
much more energy than he had expected, per- 
haps much more than was displayed after his 
departure, and then turned away with a couple 
of his friends who had remained with him to the 
last. 

' How long will they obey orders V one of the 
latter enquired. ' Do you really think you will 
get them to plant and dig a crop ; that they 
won't leave you just at the worst moment V 

' Very likely,' Clarence said. ' But, if they do, 
they won't come back.' 

* And you lose a year's crop V 

'Yes; and the plantation will become a 
desert. Of course, my dear fellow, I can only 
do this because I can afford to be ruined as a 
planter. And if I thought only of myself, if I 
did not care to set an example that may help 
my neighbours, or to do my best for those poor 
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devils themselves, I would leave my property 
both here and in South Carolina to any friend 
who chose to occupy it, and settle in England. 
Indeed, for a week after the Ninth, that was 
what I meant to do. But, after all, noblesse oblige! 
We, the bom leaders of the South — we, above 
all, who urged her into war and led her sons in 
battle — owe her a duty in peace. We have no 
right to leave our people without their natural 
leaders.' 

' But,' said his friend, ' what can we do ? You 
see already that all to whom we look up, every 
man of your own rank, every gentleman who 
has held command in the field or influence in 
civil government, will be proscribed.* Sui-ely 
the best we can do is to emigrate to some im- 
occupied country or some British colony, and 
make a new and free state of our own. There 
those who led us in battle will take their natural 
place again, instead of remaining here under 
ban, ruined by Northern confiscation and barred 
at every attempt to retrieve themselves by 
Northern tyranny.' 

' General Lee thinks otherwise,' was Clarence's 
•only answer. 

' Ay,' rejoined the other, ' if he would lead us, 

there would be an exodus such as has not been 

seen since the days of Moses. We would leave 

to the Yankees the lands they have wasted, the 

* They were I 
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blacks they have demoralised ; and before you 
or I are grey-headed we would establish in 
Africa or the Pacific a country whose prosperity 
the North itself would envy.' 

' Ay,' Clarence replied, — * if. But, while 
General Lee sets the example, no soldier of the 
Virginian army will desert his country.' 
We have survived her.' 

* Alas ! yes. But, Francis, if he can bear that, 
we must not flinch.' 

' But, Derval,' said another of the Uttle party, 
' you have, they say, a considerable EngUsh for- 
tune. Why did you risk the defeat of all your 
plans by telling your servants you could not 
pay them, that you were as poor as they V 

^ Because, Phillips, if I had said otherwise, I 
should have done exactly the reverse of what I 
intended. I wish to share the fate of my neigh- 
bours, and to make that fate as endm-able as 
possible. If one of us is by good fortune able 
to pay, you know the negroes. They wiU be- 
lieve that every man who cannot pay is trying 
to cheat them, to make them work for nothing, 
according to the Abolitionist cant.' 

' Do you think success is possible ? Remember 
Jamaica !' 

' True. But, in the first place, Virginia has 
two advantages over Jamaica. We shall hardly 
allow squatting ; and white men can work here. 
We are not cursed with a climate in which half 
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a day's work a week will feed a family ; nor are 
we absolutely at the mercy of a servile race. 
Virginia may become a desert or another Penn- 
sylvania or New York : never a wilderness of 
negro provision groimds. Again, throughout 
the South the whites outnumber the negroes ; in 
Jamaica they are not one to ten.' 

' In South CaroHna,' rejoined the other, * the 
blacks are a majority.' 

' True ; and in such States we shall have the 
worst trouble. But, after all, I repeat squatting 
is not possible ; the negroes must work or starve. 
And besides, the ruin of Jamaica was not final 
till the generation disciplined in slavery began 
to die out. Before that generation dies out here, 
Southern energy will have restored the common- 
wealth.' 

' If the North will let us.' 

'Exactly; we shall have to work at every* 
disadvantage. But I think the thing is possible ; 
and at any rate of this I am sure, we ought to 
try. And,' Clarence continued, after some 
minutes of silence, ' there is one strong reason 
against emigration. We have no right to desert 
our servants ; we have no right to leave them to 
Northern recklessness and to their own inevit- 
able barbarism and ignorance.' 

' No right V 

* Certainly not. All things considered, they 
have been wonderfully loyal. Throughout this 
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war there has been no servile insurrection, 
scarcely a case even of local mutiny. We have 
left our women and children to the care and 
protection of our slaves : not a family has been 
murdered, not a woman outraged, not a house 
plundered, except under Northern instigation, 
and generally by Northern soldiery.' 

How loyally, how generally Clarence's coun- 
trymen acted up to the high principle and 
devoted patriotism of this view, how steadfastly 
they followed the splendid example of the chief 
to whom they looked for guidance in peace as 
trustfully as in war, history has already record- 
ed. The heroism of their long struggle against 
overwhelming odds was hardly more splendid, 
was certainly less exceptional and unparalleled, 
than the exertions, the patience, the loyal 
submission to that arbitrament to which they 
had appealed in vain, that have been displayed 
for the last fifteen years, and have nearly re- 
trieved the fallen fortunes of their coimtry. 
Every obstacle that hostile legislation could 
put in their way has fettered and thwarted 
them. For ten years they were ruled and rob- 
bed by Northern adventurers dependent on 
the negro vote. For ten years they had to 
struggle not only with the natural idleness of 
the blacks, but with the persistent encourage- 
ment given to that idleness by those who were 
invested with all the power of government 
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and all the prestige of victory. And yet to- 
day the South is richer, and her industry, if 
not so well organized, is on the whole more 
productive than in 1860, the last and most 
prosperous year of the old system. 

Minna was a little disappointed that she saw 
less of her cousin than she had expected, so 
constantly was he occupied during his stay at 
Lexington Tvdth the reorganization of labour 
on his estate, with rendering to his less fortu- 
nate neighbours all the help that his example 
and influence could afford. So much depended 
on his own personal presence and exertions 
that he could spare to Minna only the even- 
ings, after work was finally closed by the summer 
sunset. She felt perhaps yet more keenly a 
disappointment she would not for the world 
have betrayed, and would hardly own to her- 
self. Clarence had loyally observed the^spiiit 
as well as the letter of his promise, had not 
only refrained from pressing, but had not even 
referred to their marriage, until a letter from 
General Randolph finally pronounced it impos- 
sible to accept his lu-gent invitation. The re- 
presentative of an old and honoured Virginian 
family, the General had been asked to take 
the lead in one of the many local efforts to 
restore the material civiKzation destroyed by 
the war ; and small as was the present income 
promised, poor as was the best prospect offered 
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when compared with the position he had sacri- 
ficed, he felt bound for his family^s sake, as 
well as for that of Virginia, to accept and do his 
utmost in the proffered situation. 

In the meantime, the communications re- 
ceived from South Carolina had to some 
extent changed Clarence's views. Resolute as 
ever to recover possession of his patrimony, 
confident still in his success, he foimd that, 
while his presence would be imperatively re- 
quired, he might, in the actual state of South 
Carolina, be involved in perils that Minna ought 
not to share. It was very difficult to tell her 
so ; impossible to obtain her assent to such a 
doctrine. She was bitterly hurt and almost 
angry when he urged her, at least till the 
prospect of the South should be assured and 
order estabUshed, to accompany one or another 
of the families who had saved something out 
of the wreck of their fortunes — or who, not 
owning land, slaves, or pubUc securities, had in 
some cases grown richer amid the misfortunes 
of their country — and were seeking in Europe 
an escape from the miseries of the period. 

' No, Clarence ! How can you think so mean- 
ly of me ? If it is your duty to stand by your 
country and your people, it must be quite as 
much mine to stay with you.' 

' South Carolina is hardly a place for women 
now,' he said, sadly. 
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* That only means — you know it only means 
— ^that I should not be comfortable, that I might 
have to bear annoyance and trouble, not real 
danger. And, if there were danger, how can 
you ask me to leave you to face it alone V 

' Because, dearest, I can face it ; but, if it 
approached you, it would unnerve me. Alone, 
I should be free, I could act without fear as I 
thought best for others as well as ourselves. If 
you were with me, you would, must be my 
first object ; and I could not dare to do what 
might imperil your safety. And even for my- 
self I could hardly be sans peur, therefore hard- 
ly sans reproche,i£ danger to me meant — all it 
would mean if you were with me.' 

' And do you think, Clarence, it would mean 
less to me at a distance? Do you fancy I 
could endure to wait in England week after 
week for news of you, knowing that you are 
in danger, and the less that I cannot under- 
stand clearly what the dangers are ? You 
make me feel, fear again what I thought before 
— that you proposed — that you thought more 
of my interests, of what you could do for me, 
than of your own wishes or happiness. Now, 
Clarence, I will not bear that ! If you think 
so ill of me, if you think I care so little for 
you ' 

He would not let her finish. 

* I think nothing of the kind, darling. No, 
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dear; I believe my fears now are neariy as 
HolfiBh as my haste could ever have beai or 
seemed. I do believe from my heart yon wonld 
rather run all risks with me; know that yon 
would suffer more at a distance than from all 
the troubles, annoyances, humihations yon, like 
other Southern ladies, might have to share in 
our unhappy State. But I feel that your pre- 
Hcuco ^vill make a coward of me.' 

' And I refuse to believe,' Minna answered, 
lialf sadly, half playfully, her expression of in- 
dignation and pain softening into one of loving 
pride, as she laid her little hand on his shoulder 
and looked up into his face — ' I won't beUeve 
anything could dp that. No, Clarence 1 if we 
part now, it shall be for ever.' 

' We won't do that, darUng ; and, in truth, our 
partings have been so unfortunate that I am 
half afraid lest the next should be final. But 
then, Miima, there is no time to lose. I have 
sent Casca to old Mr. Wade, whom I left in 
charge of Dervalstown when all my overseers 
joined the army. The steps he will take may 
force me to be on the spot within a week; and — 
it is only as my wife that you can go with me.' 

Caught in the snare set by her own impetu- 
ous loyalty and imperious devotion, Minna had 
no choice. The Season was not one at which 
any nuptial festivity or display was possible, or 
in keeping with the feelings of either. Vir- 
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ginian law, like that of the American States 
generally, interposed no legal delays ; and, be- 
fore the cousins parted for the evening, every 
arrangement had been made for their marriage 
on the next day but one. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

RECONSTRUCTION. 

Colonel Wade, late 5. C. Cavalry, 

To Clarence Derval, late Brig. Gen, C. S. A. 

* My dear General, 

' I have to report a disaster, I should 
say a calamity, which will anger you beyond 
measure. For God's sake keep your temper, 
and do not fancy yourself to blame. If blame 
rests with any of us, it is with those on the spot 
who permitted so devoted a servant to nin a 
risk which was perhaps greater for him than for 
any of us. But at the time we all believed that 
his was the last life that would be wantonly 
»taken. My father and 1, with Casca and a 
dozen of your former slaves, watched Mr. Taylor 
out of the house, seized and barred it. Casca 
then followed him towards the plantation, where 
the blacks were assembled. Taylor seems to 
have foreseen mischief from the moment that he 
saw all the men, and no women or children, 
assembled in one spot, and sent oS Styles, the 
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elave-hunter, for a company of infantry en- 
camped at the Court House. When he came 
up to the men, he ordered them to their work in 
his usual insolent tone. Casca stood forth from 
among them, and answered for them. 

' " Mr. Taylor, we are General Derval's ser- 
vants, not yours. You are here a thief and a 
trespasser, and not one of us will work for you. 
You had better be off, or we'll duck you in the 
river ; and, remember, there's not one of these 
men that don't owe you a flogging or worse. 
We are equals now." 

' Taylor drew a revolver, and Casca, who was 
prepared for battle, did the same. 

' " Throw down that six-shooter, Taylor," he 
said, purposely omittmg the " Mr." " Throw it 
down, or I'll shoot you." 

' Casca flung down his own, so the blacks say, 
sprang on the man, switch in hand, and horse- 
whipped him soundly, the negroes standing 
round in the utter dismay you can imagine at 
such an outrage on a white man by one of their 
own caste. But that they have still the weak- 
ness and timidity of slaves, we should have 
lynched Taylor, and perhaps the whole Federal 
company into the bargain, and without a white 
man showing himself. But you know what 
they are. Casca came up to the house and told 
us what he had done. I was delighted, but my 
father looked very gi-ave and sad. "God 
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grant," he said, ^ this don't cost blood." Mean- 
time, a few of our roughest neighbours had 
gathered in the house, expecting and eager to 
share in a row, and Casca had picked out ahnost 
as many of the negroes on whom he thought he 
could rely. A couple of hours later, Taylor 
came back enraged and blustering, and General 
Maclver with him. The latter ordered us to 
give up possession of the house. My father for- 
bade the white men to show themselves, but 
told Casca to be cautious, and answer civilly 
but firmly in the words we gave him, carrying 
out your idea that your own people should de- 
fend your right, and oblige the Federals to use 
force not against us, but against the freed men 
they profess to protect. I was a little afraid 
from the first, knowing the personal enmity be- 
tween the two men, and Casca's white blood 
and white courage. 

' " Open the house !" Taylor called. " It be- 
longs to General Maclver, and I am in charge 
for him. Open it, or it'll be worse for you." 

' " You lie !" Casca answered. " The house is 
Mr. Derval's, and we hold it for him. We will 
only give it up to the sheriff acting under a 
lawful order of Court." 

* " Damn your Southern sheriffs and courts !" 
Taylor replied. " We are masters here. You 
insolent dog, if you don't open the door at once, 
it will be worse for you !" 
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' " Do your worst, Bill Taylor/' the other repHed ; 
" you haven't a woman to deal with now." 

'Taylor cursed him j&ercely and fired, and 
instantly Casca replied and shot him dead. Mac- 
Iver, with Styles and one or two others, ran as 
for their lives. In ten minutes the house was 
surrounded by the soldiers they had kept out of 
sight, and they demanded admission. It was 
granted, of course, much as all but my father 
would have liked to fight ; but your orders to 
offer no sort of resistance to the Federal uniform 
were too positive. But for that there would 
have been terrible mischief, worse than what 
has happened, worse than even the slaughter 
of all the defenders. MacIVer instantly ordered 
files of his men to seize Casca, my father, and 
myself ; had us bound, and proceeded to try us 
summarily by drumhead court-martial. They 
could find, however, no sort of evidence against 
my father or myself. It was proved by the 
oaths of all within the house that we had for- 
bidden resistance to the uniform and that the 
fatal shot was Casca's own act. It was also 
proved that he fired in self-defence ; but to this 
fact the court refused to pay any regard what- 
ever. They showed all the violent prejudice of 
which they used to accuse us, and were simply 
furious that a coloured man had dared first to 
thrash and secondly to shoot, though in defence 
of his own life, one of themselves. Five minutes 
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sufficed to find Casca guilty of murder; five 
minutes more for the execution of the sentence. 
I told Maclver that if the man were put to 
death you would have life for life. I told him 
further that, if he dared to act upon the verdict 
of an illegal court, I would appeal to General 
Somers and to every officer of character in the 
Federal army, and would not rest till he was 
broken. " After you are broken," I said, " Mac- 
lver, remember we stand on equal terms, and 
no Confederate soldier believes that you will 
risk a bullet rather than take a flogging." Of 
course, I was put under arrest instantly, and 
but for his fear of you and General Somers 
should have been shot. Casca behaved with 
splendid soldierly dignity and courage, made 
us all ashamed as we never were before of 
the law under which such a man could be a 
slave. He made no defence beyond asking the 
questions which proved that Taylor and not he 
was the murderer in intent, and when sentenced 
only said : ' " General Maclver, 1 know you 
will show me no mercy you dare refuse ; but 
it may be as well for yourself to grant the only 
request I make — to give me a soldier's death." 

'Maclver evidently remembered that he had 
to deal with one of those for whom his party 
have claimed equahty, and something more than 
equaUty, with white men. He dared murder 
one, but he hardly dared insult the whole 
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coloured race ; and he consented to shoot the 
man he longed to hang. I will not harrow 
yonr feelings by describing the awful scene 
when Casca's wife, who had listened to the 
whole, threw her arms around him, and could 
only be torn from him by force. I have seen 
Confederate soldiers die by the bullets of Lin- 
coln's mm'der parties ; I never saw one of them 
face the levelled rifles more steadily and proudly 
than Casca did. He would not let them bandage 
his eyes ; and, before Maclver could speak, gave 
the words himself in a voice that trembled as 

little, that rang out as clearly as 's under 

the Hke circumstances. "Make ready, gentle- 
men — present — fire!" One of the murderers 
had the humanity to aim straight at the head ; 
no other of the six womids would have been 
instantly fatal. We have left Maclver and a 
party of his soldiers in possession ; but I believe 
the blacks absolutely refuse to do a stroke of 
work for them. I am told that even to get 
water and firewood they have had to drive the 
men at the point of the bayonet. 

' I can guess what will be your first object. 
But, General, I have consulted a dozen of our 
best and wisest friends, and they all give one 
counsel. " Go to General Somers, and obtain 
orders to withdraw the troops. Then reclaim 
your estate at law, even if it takes you months ; 
take no other action till that is restored. You 

y2 
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will find your friends as ready to help you a 
year hence as now." 

Have you ever heard of the K. K. K., the 
ghosts of Confederate soldiers whose apparition 
has so terrified disorderly negroes and imiformed 
« ruffians of late? They say Maclver, though, 
he has not seen them, is so frightened by these 
ghost stories that he dares not sleep but under 
the guard of double sentries. 

* Your attached friend, A. Wade, Jr.' 

Such was the letter that awaited Clarence 
on his return from the little church at which, 
as the only sacred building that had escaped 
the lawless savagery of Federal invaders, the 
marriage was celebrated. The bridal party, in 
passing out, came to a pause before one simple 
headstone covered with wreaths of flowers and 
immortelles ; then — as for years after — the single 
monument that bore the name of the favourite 
hero of Confederate history and romance, Stone- 
wall Jackson. Turning to this for a moment as 
by instinct, while every man of the httle party 
bared his head, and every lady bent hers and 
murmured a few words of prayer or benison, 
Minna and her single bridesmaid laid their bri- 
dal bouquets reverently upon the grave. Wade's 
missive lay upon the table as they entered Mrs. 
Seaton's parlour ; and Clarence's face darkened 
with wrath and grief as Minna had never seen 
it darken but once before. Strangely enough, 
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on both occasions the bitterest passion she ever 
saw on her husband's face was called forth on 
a slave's behalf, and by the lawless insolence 
in which the Yankees so far ont-Heroded the 
worst and most prejudiced of the lower order of 
Southern whites. * 

' God do so unto me, and more also,' he said, 
handing the letter to the chief of the few men 
present, a Ueutenant of General Lee — ' God do 
so unto me, and more also, if I rest or pause 
for peril of Ufe, Uberty, or property till I have 
revenged him, till I have blood for blood ! For- 
give me, ladies, this story is not one for your 
ears. Minna, we must change our plan, and 
start, not for Charleston, but for Washington this 
afternoon. General, will you read this letter 
aloud ?' — as soon as the ladies had left the room. 

* Colonel Wade counsels well,' the General 
said, when the exclamations of wrath, disgust, 
and shame, which the wrong and their appar- 
ent impotence to avenge it called forth from 
all the party, had at last subsided. 'If you 
attempt to take Maclver's life, whether in duel 
or otherwise, while he holds your property, it 
will seem, it will be represented as an act of 
personal mahce, as a violent attempt to regain 
your home and estate. Wait till they are in 
your hands — General Somers, with the law at 
his back, can compel their immediate restora- 
tion — and then — do as you Uke with the assassin.' 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



THE AVENGERS OF BLOOD. 



A FEW months later, Minna and Clarence sat 
alone in the verandah of Dervalstown, 
the home recovered by the intervention of its 
owner's powerful friends in the North, mihtary 
and civil, and, after every species of vexatious 
delay, finally restored only the evening before. 
The young wife sat on the very stool, almost 
in the very attitude in which her half-sister had 
sat there so often, but looking up with the free- 
dom of. conjugal affection into his face that 
had darkened once more with the expression 
she now knew too well how to interpret. 

' For God's sake be careful, Clarence. I pro- 
mised not to make you, as you call it, a coward ; 
but for my sake and your own — for another's,* 
she whispered, as the colour returned to the 
cheeks that had grown pale with fear, ' run no 
wild risks in passion or revenge. I would not 
have kept you back from a soldier's duty ; but 
surely even then I might have entreated you 
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not to volunteer for a forlorn hope. Remember 
Tve are still at the mercy of the military ; and 
he who is absolutely master here is this friend of 
your mortal enemy.' 

' You make two mistakes, darhng. They can 
rob, perhaps murder us, but we are not wholly <^ 
at their mercy. We can take vengeance, if we 
cannot save. Maclver's removal has taught 
Eyder that he has his masters, that any outrage 
— I don't say to me, but to your husband — must 
be answered. Did I ever tell you that Somers 
challenged him for his conduct to you at Win- 
chester, and, I believe, slapped him in the face 
when the challenge was refused ? Somers is, you 
know, in Congress since his uncle's death. He 
is perhaps the most powerful man in Massa- 
chusetts, and a complaint preferred by him would 
cost the commission of a more influential per- 
sonage than Maclver. And in truth, dear, I 
don't think Maclver will ever trouble us seri- 
ously again.' 

' I hope not, I am sure,' Minna answered, in a 
doubtful tone. 'I never can help shuddering 
when I think that he and such as he are so 
nearly absolute here. For God's sake, Clarence, 
be careful.' 

' Your horse is ready, massa,' Sam suddenly 
interrupted. 

' Very well,' Clarence said ; * go and hold him. 
I shall not be at home to-night, darling ' — as he 
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stooped to kiss her. ' Now promise me not to 
be frightened. My Ufe is safer than Maelver's, 
after all.' 

The officer in question sat over wine and 
cigars, stolen or purchased cheap as stolen goods 
from some ruined planter in the neighbourhood, 
in his quarters at the Court House in a little vil- 
lage a few miles from Dervalstown. Styles, the 
negro-hunter, andPeabody, the Yankee planter — 
who had profited enormously by the ruin of his 
neighbours, and, after having professed himself 
during the war a furious Secessionist, was now a 
trusted Republican agent and a fanatical Union- 
ist — sat with him ; treating the late commander 
of the district in a manner wherein fear of his 
power mingled with the half insolent famiHarity 
of accomplices in guilt. 

* Well, we are safe here. General,' Styles said, 
in answer to some remark of his host ; * but, by 
George, I don't feel so safe at home. Mr. Derval 
owes me a grudge, and they say he pays his debts.' 
' Look here. Styles,' the other answered ; ' in- 
sult him, provoke him to strike you or threaten 
you, and we'll bring him up on a charge of 
which all his friends north can't whitewash him. 
And you, Peabody, you can do it better still. It 
is nothing for one Southerner to bully another, 
but it may cost him dear when we make out 
that he threatened you, not because you are a 
rascal, which nobody can deny, but because you 
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are a good Unionist, which I suppose we can 
prove, if it isn't quite so obvious as your other 
quaKfication.' 

' Look you. General,' the Yankee answered, 
insolently. ' I know a Uttle more about you 
than you think. I know the Government be- 
lieve that you were one of Seward's best spies, 
and one of Lincoln's best bulUes into the bar- 
gain. But I know where to find proof that at 
one time, before Maryland made up her mind — 
or, rather, before a hundred thousand soldiers 
made it up for her — ^you were not a Secession- 
ist, as I was, but a Secession spy, a double 
traitor. Before Bill Taylor was shot, he told me 
all about the riot in Baltimore, and who was at 
the bottom of it. The same day that you tele- 
graphed Seward to arrest Mr. Derval, you tele- 
graphed a cipher message to somebody else, and 
that message — well, I haven't got it, but I know 
where it is. Don't you bluster with me.' 

Rage and fear, fury and confusion commin- 
gled, were visible on the ofiicer's face as he 
rose passionately to his feet ; but, as he opened 
his mouth to speak, a sudden sound startled the 
whole party. They sprang up, listened, and in 
another half minute the cheeks of all were white, 
the brawny forms of the two bolder rascals 
trembling almost as violently as that of their 
patron. Yet it was neither a strange nor, save in 
time of war, an alarming sound; simply the mea- 
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sured tramp of horses' feet in slow movement. 
And yet, save that there was but one company 
of foot within twenty miles of General Mac- 
Iver's lodging, to a soldier's ear the sound would 
have announced the march of cavalry, so regu- 
lar, so perfectly timed together, were the slowly 
succeeding footfalls. Springing to the window^ 
through which the moonlight streamed freely, 
Styles gave utterance to a cry that was almost 
a shriek of terror. ' The Ku-klux, by the Lord!' 

By this time every window in the little village 
street was occupied, though no head protruded, 
though all the observers seemed anxious not to 
be seen. They must surely be screening them- 
selves from one another, not from those below, 
upon whom their eyes were fixed; for not one of 
these looked upward or around. Here and there 
a child's scream of terror was heard for a mo- 
ment, ere it was hushed by a mother's whisper 
or drowned by a rougher hand covering the 
trembHng Kttle mouth. The scene might well 
frighten those whose infantine superstition had 
been quickened by half told stories of similar 
apparitions ; to whom ghosts and fairies were, at 
least in the night-time, possible or credible reali- 
ties. No sheeted spectre could well have been 
more terrible than those silent forms, mounted 
on steeds that in the moonUght seemed black as 
the black shrouds that disguised their riders. 

Moving slowly and almost noiselessly, the hoof- 
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teats alone heard, and these dull and muffled 
save only where the street had been paved with 
stones, two hundred masked riders filed two 
abreast before the eyes that watched them with 
mingled interest and awe. No word of com- 
mand was audible, no voice broke the stilhiess 
that threw a deeper horror over the ghostly pro- 
cession. As to the children the movement 
seemed that of spectres, so to their elders it 
seemed the march of a spectral army. Ghosts 
the shrouded forms might well be, but the ghosts 
of soldiers, and mounted on ghostly steeds train- 
ed to the movement of the field and the parade^ 
The best-disciplined troop of Life Guards could 
not have moved more steadily, could not have 
filed more promptly through the street, have 
wheeled more exactly to encircle the Court 
House and the neighbouring log-barracks, 
where some forty Federal soldiers looked out 
in teiTor not less intense than that of the fright- 
ened children upon the sable squadron. On 
either side fifty mounted spectres, the nioon- 
beams glinting back froin the barrels of spectral 
rifles protruding from under their shrouds, 
enveloped the long low building, and showed 
half a dozen weapons aimed at each door or 
window; but all sat their horses in absolute 
quietude, and the dark forms of the animals 
seemed equally motionless. 

The advance had halted in silence outside one 
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end of the village ; the rear had closed tip as 
noiselessly at the other. The cries of the 
children were long since hushed, the minutes of 
awe-stricken stillness that had elapsed since the 
apparition was first discerned seemed Kke hours, 
before the first individual movement broke the 
order of the procession, before the first sound 
betrayed the weight of fleshly forms and the 
ring of earthly metal. Eight men separated 
from the rest, sprang at once from their horses 
at the door of the court-house, broke it open 
with two simultaneous blows from the butts of 
their rifles, and filed quietly a6 ever into the 
passage. Then a terrific shriek, a scujffle, a 
sound of oaths and cm'ses, and half a dozen- 
pistol shots strangely interrupted the awful 
silence that reigned around. In another minute 
three men, their hands bound behind them, their 
mouths gagged, were dragged forth and fast- 
ened to the saddles of their captors. 

Almost as noiselessly as their unencumbered 
comrades, the guards, remounting, fell into the 
line that now formed as before, save that one 
half the force still guarded the barracks. The 
ghostly squadron wheeled, the rear closed in 
and passed forth as silently as they had entered, 
filing slowly as before from the village street 
into the woods from which they had emerged. 
Then, and not till then, the guard that had 
watched the barrack fell into the Hue of march, 
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and two by two disappeared in their turn, 
leaving those they had held prisoners by the 
sheer terror of their presence far too much 
appalled to pursue ; well content to have escaped 
with their Uves, and almost afraid to whisper 
even to one another that among the prisoners 
was one who wore their own uniform — could it be 
the oflScer who lately commanded the district ? 

An hour later, and some six miles away, the 
same silent, shrouded squadron had formed on 
three sides of a hollow square in an open glade, 
surroimded on all sides by dense natural forest. 
Many had dismounted ; thirteen were seated on 
the fourth side of the square, six occupying the 
trunk of a fallen tree on either side of one who 
seemed to preside, all still masked as at first, all 
still preserving the same death-like silence. A 
guard of equal number surrounded the prisoners, 
who were now unbound, and the gags removed 
from their mouths. A full minute of silence, 
which the captives dared not interrupt, elapsed 
before the shrouded president spoke in a low, 
impressive, evidently artificial voice that never- 
theless was heard by all around. 

' Who is the first of these prisoners, and of 
what is he accused V 

A figure, habited exactly like the rest, but 
somewhat taller than most of his companions^ 
stepped forward. 

«Seth Peabody is accused of robbing his 
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neighbours, of encouraging their negroes to m- 
fiolence, and of insulting a Southern lady.' 

' State the particulars, and produce your 
evidence/ 

The facts were stated by two witnesses who, 
stepping forward for the time, took, with hands 
raised to heaven, the prescribed oath, and, the 
instant they had delivered their evidence, fell 
back, and were lost among their comrades. 

' Seth Peabody, are you guilty as these have 
accused you, or not guilty ?' 

' What's the use V the Yankee answered, in a 
low, sullen tone, half of terror, half of defiance. 
^ If you mean to murder me, you can ; nothing I 
can say will change your minds. I'm a Union- 
ist, and there's an end of it.' 

'You swore allegiance to the Confederate 
Government, you denounced half a dozen 
persons as secret Unionists; you professed 
yourself loyal to the Confederate cause and 
ranted louder against the Yankees than any 
bom^ Southerner. In a word, you were a 
rebel in all but courage. You deserted from 
the conscription. But that is nothing to the 
point. You are not , accused as Unionist or 
as traitor, but of robbery and of insult to a 
Southern lady. What have you to say for 
yourself?' 

' I took nothing but what the law gave me.' 

'That is your defence on the one charge; 
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what have you to say about the other?' 

' The lady was easily frightened,' the feUow 
answered. 

' Gentlemen of the Ku Klux Klan, is the 
prisoner guilty or not guilty V 

' Guilty.' 

'Then, Seth Peabody, you are sentenced to 
receive two dozen lashes with a stout sapling. 
Take your punishment and be thankful; and 
beware how you speak of what has passed 
to-night. After this warning, our next sentence 
will be death. Who is the . next prisoner V as 
Peabody was again bound and dragged off to 
receive execution. ' Of what is he accused ?' 

'He is Styles, the negro-hunter,' answered 
the figure that seemed to assume the office of 
prosecutor before this strange tribunal. ' Don't 
know anything against him except insolence to 
Southern gentlemen, and consorting with our 
enemies.' 

' AVhy was he brought here, then V 

* Because we took him in the Court House 
along with the others.' 

' Prisoner,' said the president, contemptuously, 
' you may go. But remember, to repeat what 
has passed here is death — death by a law from 
which no darkness can hide and no power 
defend you.' 

The fellow slunk away through the lines that 
guarded the tribunal, as much astonished as 
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delighted at his unhoped impunity. But his 
terrors were renewed in full when, regaining 
the path along which he had been dragged 
thither, he saw that two of the shrouded figures 
followed him closely, their rifles pointed at his 
shaking form. Not till at least four miles inter- 
vened between the released captive and the 
scene of the trial, did they halt, without a word, 
and allow him to pass on. Not till he lost sight 
of their figures* in the fading light of the setting 
moon, did he cease to expect each moment a rifle 
ball between his shoulders. In the meantime, 
the trial of the chief offender, the criminal on 
whose account all this parade of terror had been, 
marshalled, proceeded. 

' General Maclver is accused, in the first 
place, of brutal insult to a Southern lady.' 

' Where .and when V said the president, in a 
voice that seemed to tremble sUghtly. 

' At Winchester, in Virginia, and during the 
Tvar.' 

'With that we have no concern. What more?* 

'He is accused of the murder of a loyal 
servant of Mr. Derval's, of Dervalstown.' 

' Bring forward your evidence.' 

Again three witnesses successively came for- 
ward, and told in a very few words the story of 
Casca's murder. 

' Prisoner, are you guilty or not guilty V 

' Not guilty,' came from the white lips of the 
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doomed man, in a low tone, choking with ab- 
ject terror. 

The criminal felt himself face to face with 
certain death, and aware that, his gnilt proven, 
no argument, no appeal to the mercy of his 
judges could avail him aught, had yet not the 
manhood to assume the courage of despaii*, and 
refuse to plead before an illegal court. 

* You have heard the evidence. What have 
you to say for yourself?' 

'The man was tried for murder, and found 
g^ty by a court-martial,' faltered the Federal 
officer. 

' That is your defence ? Gentlemen, is the 
prisoner guilty of murder committed in cold 
blood, or not guilty V 

A low-voiced ' guilty ' was distinctly heard 
from every one of the twelve shrouded judges. 

' Then,' said the president, ' General Maclver, 
the sentence of the court upon you is that you 
die a murderer's death. You shall have five 
minutes to make your peace with God. At the 
end of that time you shall be hanged by the 
neck upon the nearest tree till you be dead.' 

' And,' said another shrouded figure, in formal 
clerical voice, from behind the president's seat — 
*And, General Maclver, of this and all your 
other sins repent in the short space given you ; 
and may God in His infinite goodness have 
mercy on your soul.' 

VOL. III. Z 
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The prisoner, whatever might be his reUgiotus 
belief or unbeKef, had neither nerve nor mind 
to make use of the terribly short space allowed 
him. He howled, writhed, struggled, screamed 
for mercy, until his abject entreaties had moved 
disgust and horror in all around him. Only one, 
however, condescended to speak. 

* More mercy than you showed we give you. 
You put an innocent man to death. K ever 
murderer deserved the gallows, you have done 
so ; and you have had a fair, if it could hardly 
be an impartial, trial. The time has expired — 
carry out the sentence, gentlemen.' 

Impossible, as needless, to depict the hideous 
scene that followed, while, shrieking, writhing, 
striving to fling himself on the ground, biting 
and kicking with the frenzy of a wild beast 
rather than the desperate resolve of a dying 
man, the murderer was dragged to the spot 
silently indicated by the president. The rope was 
adjusted round his neck, and fastened firmly to 
one bough, while his feet were placed upon ano- 
ther, which the next moment was severed by 
two blows of an axe, and fell crashing to the 
ground. The yell of unutterable terror that 
accompanied the crash rang for many a week 
in the ears of most who were present, and 
awakened them from restless dreams. 

The execution of a Federal officer, and one 
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recently in command of the district, by authority 
of the Ku Klux Klan, awakened a fierce burst 
of anger throughout the North. The Repubhcan 
newspapers invariably suppressed or falsified the 
charge of which the culprit was unquestionably 
guilty, and by which he had, in the opinion 
of all impartial men. North and South, richly 
merited his doom at the hands of the only 
power that could and would inflict it. Orders 
were sent to the General in command at Char- 
leston to trace out, at any cost and by any 
means, the authors of the outrage, to offer any 
reward for their conviction. But, whatever 
the expectations of the Federal Government, 
they were no less completely disappointed than 
those of the Enghsh king and ministers who 
set a price of £30,000 on the head of Charles 
Edward. Who had led the avengers of blood 
on this occasion none doubted, and none would 
say. The General commanding sent for one 
after another of those gentlemen of .the State 
who were beheved most strongly to disapprove 
of the action of the Klan, to advocate submis- 
sion to the powers established by war, however 
tyrannical their exercise. But from none of 
them could he obtain a word of counsel, much 
less a hint of assistance. 

* You must know,' the General said, angrily, 
to one of the calmest and least prejudiced of 
these. * You must know, and hundreds, thou- 
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sands, of South Carolinian men and women 
mnst know. Two hundred men do not muster 
for such a purpose without their intention and 
their persons being known to hundreds more.' 

*The Ku Klux Klan are never seen immask- 
ed; and if any would betray, no one has ever 
dared to watch them. When they go forth, the 
doors are left open, the eyes that might recog- 
nize them are turned away ; their muster-place 
is shunned, their route is deserted. They never 
avow their membership to one another but when 
called out; and, save their chiefs, few indeed 
among them could swear to the presence of any 
one man on any one occasion.' 

'But they know,' the General repUed, yet 
more angrily. 

* Every man, woman, and child in South Caro- 
lina knows, for that matter. General ; but, oflfer 
what reward you like, no man, woman, or child 
in South CaroHna wiU tell.' 



THE END. 
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John Bull. 

" There la something very touching in the conception of Ivy's char- 
acter. Her unfaltering loyalty to her husband, her abnegation of self, 
her sweetness and gentleness make a very pathetic picture." — Spectator. 

" A book that may be likened to a piece of ancient tapestry. The 
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are slightly unnatural and distorted — ^yet with an originality and vig- 
our which render them worth more than a hundred specimens of con- 
ventional modern correctness." — Morning Post. 
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" A sweeter picture of maiden innocence and wifely devotion has 
perhaps never been drawn." — Morning Advertiser. 
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ciphered, Translated, and Edited by Percy Greg. 2 vols. 
Trubner & Co. 1880. 

" Shows great powers of description, no small constructive imagina- 
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seen ' a vision of the world and all the wonders that shall be.' This 
question their readers — and they should have many — ^must settle for 
themselves." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

" Can hardly be read without pleasure, and will certainly add to the 
literary reputation of its author. . . . The voyage was a long one ; 
but the reader will allow that the people and the cUmate of the planet 
Mars were worth the effort." — Standard. 

" The verisimilitude is well maintained, and it is clear that the author 
must have been at considerable pains in working out the minute details 
of Martial life and character. The proverbial philosophy of the inter- 
esting community strikes us as particularly well done." — Ghhe. 

" Even as a story the latter part of the book is very entertaining." — 
•Academy, 

** Mr. Greg is a thinker of earnestness and no little depth ; and his 
power of reahsing in his own mind, and as it were objectively seeing, 
every particular of a wholly imaginary scene or order of things has been 
surpassed by few contemporary writers. Not the least among the merits 
of the story is the quiet and matter-of-fact manner in which it is told. 
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Errant: A Life-story of Latter-Day Chivalry. 3 vols. 
Sampson Lot7 & Co. 1880. 

" More incident and adventure than is usually spread over twenty 
ordinary novels." — Academy. 

" A story of great power, originality, and variety of incident." — Court 
Circular. 

*' The battle scenes . . . are among the most vigorous and stir- 
ring things of the kind which have found a place in prose fiction for 
some years." — Saturday Review. 
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of both form and spirit is excellent in its way." — Graphic. 

" In one respect it is a genuine study of life, worked out with a skill 
and truth which deserve recognition. . . . The episode of Zela . . • 
is painful enough and more than enough, but it is managed with deli- 
cacy and tact, and made to point a moral of no ordinary significance 
and value." — PaU Mall Gazette. 

" The American part of * Errant ' is a singularly beautiful story, 
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Morning Advertiser, 

The Devil's Advocate. 2 vols. Trubner & Co. 1878. 
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Beview. 
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most of the questions discussed." — Spectator. 

Interleaves in the Work-day Prose of Twenty Years. 
Trubner & Co. 1876. 

" A little volume of thoughtful and manly verse, always spirited and 
graceful, and which at times rises to the higher strains of meditative 
poetry." — Saturday Review. 

"Every poem in this little book which breathes either indignation or 
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MITFORD: As Recobded in Letters from her Literary 
Correspondents. Edited by the Rev. A. G. L'Estrange, 

Editor of " The Life of Mary Russell Mitford," and Author of 
" The Life of the Rev. W. Harness," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 
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Dacre, The Duke of Devonshire, Lord St Germans, Lord Holland, Sir William 
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"Few collections of miscellaneous letters are so well worth reading as these. 
The ideas of the writers are so various and the styles so different, that it is impos- 
sible to grow weary of them. Entirely apart from their connection with Miss 
Mitford, there is much to please and much to be learnt from the book. Everyone 
will find some favourite author or poet among the correspondents, and therefore 
find it worth their while to read at least some of the letters included in the present 
volumes. Mr. L'Estrange has performed his task with care, and it has evidently 
been a labour of love." — Morning Post. 

" To have been a friend of Mary Bussell Mitford is, paraphrasing the language of 
Steele, a liberal education. As a correspondent, Miss Mitford was hardly inferior 
to Cowper, her faculty being derived from her mother, whose letters are admirable 
specimens of easy, confidential, sympathetic communication. These letters are all 
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Mitford's correspondents, all of whom seem to be inspired with a sense of excel- 
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the reader into the past" — Standard. 
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really clever ones from Sir William Elford, and some full of pleasant gossip from 
Mrs. TroUopa" — Athenaeum. 

" Twelve years have passed since ' The Life of Mary Bussell Mitford ' was pub- 
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to hear more of one of the most popular women and vivacious writers of the 
generation preceding our own. The two collections, therefore, fit and complete 
each other." — Pall Mall Oazette. 

"Some of the most delightful specimens of friendly and literary correspondence 
which exist in the English language. On the various interesting reminiscences of 
Miss lOtford's contemporaries we cannot here enlarge, but they will repay the 
reader's search.*' — The Queen. 

"Mr. L'Estrange gives his readers several letters written by Miss Mitford, and 
these will be found even more interesting than the others." — Olobe. 

" This book is in many parts highly attractive Not the least pleasant passages 
in the collection are casual notices of passing acquaintances and strangers."— 
Saturday Review. 
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CONVERSATIONS with Distinguished Persons 

during the Second Empire, from 1860 to 1863. By the Late 

Nasbau W. Sbniob. Edited by his Daughter, M. G. M. Sdcfson. 

2 vols. 8vo. 308. 

" A large part of this delightful book is made up of studies by various critics, 

from divers points of view, of the character of Louis Napoleon, and of more or 

less vivid and accurate explanations of his tortuous policy. The work contains a 

few extremely Interesting reports of conversations with M. Thiers. There are some 

valuable reminiscences of Lamartine, and among men of a somewhat later day, of 

Prince Napoleon, Drouyn de Lhuys, Montalembert, Victor Oousin, B6ian, and the 

Chevaliers.*'— iK^koianim. 

" It is impossible to do justice to these *Ck)nversations * in a brief notice, so we 
must be content to refer our readers to volames which, wherever they are opened, 
will be found pregnant with interest" — The Times. 

" Many readers may prefer the dramatic or literary merit of Mr. Senior's * Con- 
versations ' to their historical interest, but it is impossible to insert extracts of such 
length as to represent the spirit, the finish, and the variety of a book which is 
throughout entertaining and instmctiv&" — Saturday JUvieu. 

CATHARINE OF ARAGON, and the Sources 

OF THE English Reformation. Edited, from the French of Albert 

DU Bois, "with Notes by Ghablotte M. Yonge, Author of " The 

Heir of Redclyfife," &c. 2 vols, crown Svo. 2 Is. 

" This book is valuable as an able compendium of documents about Catharino, 

and also as a statement of the causes which led to the English Reformation. It 

should be read by all who want to take a comprehensive view of the period. Miss 

Yonge's work is thoroughly and conscientiously done." — Oraphic 

A CHRISTIAN WOMAN ; Being the Life of Ma- 

DAME Jules Mallet, n^e Obebkamff. By Madame de Witt, nee 

Guizot. Translated by Mrs. H. N. Goodhart. With a Preface 

by the Author of "John Halifax.** Foolscap Svo. Ss. 

"A work of great interest, and full of noble inspiration."— J9rtt. Quarierlff Review 

'* The story of the life and labour of the good woman here commemorated has 

much to Interast readers on both sides of the Channel"— /oAn BuU. 

plain speaking. By Author of " John HaUfax, 

Gentleman.'* 1 voL crown Svo. lOs. 6d. 
"We recommend 'Plain Speaking* to all who like amusing, wholesome, and 
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demy 8vo. With Illustrations. 15s. 
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the Lebanon and anti-Lebanon he touches on comparatively unknown regions 
where it is instructive as well as pleasorable to follow him."— 2tot7y Tekgraph 



MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WOTSiKS— Continued. 



HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS: CATHARINE 

OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Hbpwobth Dixon. 

Second Edition, Vols. 1 & 2. Demy 8vo. SOs. 

"In two handBOxne TolnmeB Mr. Dixon here gives ns the first instalment of a 
new historical work on a moat attractive subject The book is in many respects a 
favourable specimen of Mr. Dixon's powers. It is the most painstaking and 
elaborate that he has yet written. . . . . On ihe whole, wc may say that the book 
Is one which will sustain the reputation of its author as a writer of great power 
and versatility, that it gives a new aspect to many an old subject, and presents in 
a very striking light some of the most recent discoveries in English history."— 

dthenmim. ... 

" In these volumes the author exhibits in a signal manner his special powers 
and finest endowmenta It is obvious that the historian has been at especial pains 
to justify his reputation, to strengthen his hold upon the learned, and also to 
extend his sway over the many who prize an attractive style and interesting narro- 
tive more highly than laborious research and philosophic insight "^J/omtny Post 

" The thanks of all students of English history are due to Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
for his clever and original work, * History of two Queens.* The book is a valuable 
contribution to English history."— Z>at2y Ifews. 

VOLS. III. & IV. OF THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : CATHARINE OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 

By W. Hepworth Decon. Second Edition, Demy 8vo. Price SOs. 

Completing the Work. 

" These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon's * History of two Queens * will be per- 
used with keen interest by thousands of readers. 'Whilst no less valuable to the 
student, they will be far more enthralling to the general reader than the earlier 
half of the history. Every page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn's story affords 
a happy illustration of the author's vivid and picturesque style. The work should 
be found in every library."— Po«<. 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsylvania. By W. Hepwobth Dixon. A NewLibbabt Edition 
1 vol. demy 8vo. With Portrait. 128. 

" Mr. Dixon's * William Penn ' is, perhaps, the best of his books. He has now re- 
vised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new generation of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructive memoir of 
one of the worthies of England."— >£'aramtfi«r. 

VOLS. III. & IV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition, Demy 8yo. SOs. 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. With Colonred niustrations. SOs. 

"Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers 
and it deserves to do sa It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very useful effect"— »8arftirday Review, 

THE SWITZERS. By W. Hbpwobth Dixon. 

Third Edition. 1 vol. demy 8yo. 15s. 

"Alively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is full of 
valuable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questions ,and, like aU 
iilr. Dixon's books, is eminently readable."— Z)a<?y Ifews, 



MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WO'RKS— Continued. 



OUR HOLIDAY IN THE EAST. By Mrs. George 

SuacNEH. Edited by the Rev. G. H. Sumnbr, Hon. Canon of Winches- 
ter, Rector of Old Alresford, Hants. Second and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. One vol. crown 8vo. With Illiistrations. Gs. bound. 
" * Oar Holiday in the East ' may take its place among the earnest and able 
books recording persoaal travel and impreasioas in those lands which are conse- 
crated to us by their ideatiflcation with Bible history."— Z>a»2i/ Telegraph. 

*' A most charming narrative of a tour in the East amongst scenes of the deep- 
est interest to the Christian. No one can rise from the perusal of this fascinating 
volume without the pleasant conviction of having obtained much valuable aid for 
the study of the inspired narrative of Our Blessed Lord's life." — Record. 

LIFE IN WESTERN INDIA. By Mrs. Guthrie, 

Author of " Through Russia," " My Year in an Indian Fort," &c. 

2 vols, crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 21s. 
"This is a remarkable book, for the variety and brilliance of the pictures which 
it sets before us. Mrs. Guthrie is no ordinary observer. She notes with a keen 
interest the life and character of the native population. Altogether this is a 
charming book, in which we can find no fault, except it be an embarrassing rich- 
ness of matter which makes us feel that we have given no idea of it to our 
readers ; we can only say, Let them judge for themselves." — Pall Mall Oazette. 

"Mrs. Guthrie's 'Life in Western India' is worthy the graphic pen of this ac- 
complished writer. Her familiarity with Indian life enables her to portray in 
faithful and vivid hues the character of Hindoo and Mohammedan tribes, noting 
the peculiarities of their social and religions traditions, and representing their 
personal habits and manners with picturesque fidelity."— Z>a% Telegraph. 

MY JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD, via 

Ceylon, New Zealand, Australia, Torres Straits, China, 
Japan, and the United States. By Captain S. H. Jones-Parrt, 
late 102nd Royal Madras Fusileers. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2l8. 

" A very pleasant book of travel, well worth reading." — Spectator. 

" It is pleasant to follow Captain Jones-Parry on his journey round the world. 
He is full of life, sparkle, sunlight, and anecdote." — Qraphic 

'A readable book, light, pleasant, and chatty."— ffto&e. 

A yiSIT TO ABYSSINIA ; an Account of Travel 

in Modern Ethiopia. By W. Winstanlet, late 4th (Queen's Own) 

Hussars. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 
" A capital record of travels, cast in a popular mould. The narrative is written 
in a lively and entertaining BX,y\e.^'—Athenmum. 

MY OLD PLAYGROUND REVISITED ; A Tour 

in Italy in the Spring op 1881. By Benjamin E. Kennedy. 1 
vol. crown 8vo. With Illustrations, by the Author. Gs. 
"'My Old Playground Eevisited' will repay perusal. It is written with the 
ease that comes of long experience." — Oraphic. 

PRINCE CHARLES AND THE SPANISH 

I^Iarriage : A Chapter of English History, 1617 to 1623 ; from 
Unpublished Documents in the Archives of Simancas, Venice, and 
Brussels. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
"We doubt not that the reception of Mr. Gardiner's valuable and interesting 
volumes will be such as is due to their high merit For the first time in our litera- 
ture the real history of the Spanish match, and what took place when Charles and 
Buckingham were at Madrid, is here revealed. Mr. Gardiner has brought to bear 
upon his subject an amount of historical reading and consultation of authorities 
which we believe to be almost without a parallel "—i^oto and Queries. 

"These valuable volumes are profoundly and vividly interesting."— Tfefegrrop^ 
" Mr. Gardiner has given us a more complete and perfect account of this inter- 
esting period of our history than any which has yet appeared."— Oftterver. 



MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WO'EiKS— Continued. 



MONSIEUR GUIZOT in Private Life (1787- 

1874). By His Daughter, Madame db Witt. Translated by Mrs. 
Simpson. 1 vol. demy 8yo. 15s. 

" Madame de Witt has done justice to her f athers memory in an admirable re- 
cord of his life. Mrs. Simpson's translation of this singularly interesting book is 
in accuracy and grace worthy of the original and of the Hiib}ect"^Saturday Reviete. 

"This beck was well worth trannlating. Mrs. Simpson has written excellent 
English, while preserving the spirit of the'French."^7'A€ Times. 

" We cannot but feel grateful for the picture that Mme. de Witt has given us of 
her father in his homa It is a work for which no one can be better qualified than 
a daughter who thoroughly understood and sympathised with him." — Guardian. 

" M. Guizot stands out in the pages of his daughter's excellent biography a dis- 
tinct and life-like figure. He is made to speak to us in his own per:: j3. The best 
part of the book consists of a number of his letters, in which he freely unfolds hia 
feelings and opinions, and draws with unconscious boldness the outlines of his 
forcible and striking character." — Poll Mall Gazette. 

WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to The Qubbn. 
Fourth Edition, 1 vol. small 4to. 58. bound. 

"These letters, the work of a pure and devout spirit, deserve to find many 
readers. They are greatly superior to the average of what is called. religious 
literature." — Atlienceum. 

''The writer of the tenderly-conceived letters in this volume was Mrs. Julius 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They are instinct with the devout submissiveness 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice; but in her there 
is added a winningness of tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of language, which 
we hardly find even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and circu- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which they cajinot fail 
to afford now to a wide circle. A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, '£. H. F.\ gives a very faithful outline of thelifa"— .SritiiA 
Quarterly Review. 

*' This touching and most comforting work is dedicated to The Queen, who took 
a gracious interest in its first appearance, when printed for private circulation, and 
found comfort In its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heart-stirring appeal to 
the afflicted we have never examined." — Standard. 

" These letters are exceptionally graceful and touching, and may be read with 
profit"— G^ropAic 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS diaries and correspondence. By HiB Wife. 
2 vols, large post 8yo. With Portrait. 24s. 

"This life of Moscheles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years, commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosche- 
les* diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Gzemy, 
Spontini, Bossini, Auber, Haldvy, Schumann, Cherubini, Spohr, Mendelssohn, F. 
David, Chopin, J. B. Cramer. Clementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, Kalk- 
brenner, Kiesewetter, C. Elingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, Persian!, 
MaJfbran, Faganini, Bachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriot Ernst Donzelli, Cinti- 
Damoreau, Chelard, Bochsa, Lai>orte, Charles Eemble, Schroder-Devrient Mrs. 
Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg, Berlioz, Yelluti, O. 
Young, Balfe, Braham, and many other artists of note in their time, will recall a 
flood of recollections. Moscheles writes fairly of what is called the ' Music of the 
Future,' and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt Bubenstein, Dr. von Bfilow, 
litoUf, ftc., whe&er as composers or executants, are in a liberal spirit He re- 
cognizes cheerfully the talents of our native artists: Sir S. Bennett Mr. Mac- 
farren, Madame Qoddard, Mr. J. Bamett Mr. Hullah, Mr. A. Sullivan, Ac. The 
volumes are full of amusing anecdotes." — Athenaeum. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
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A YOUNG SQUIEE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY, from the Papers of Ghbistopheb Jeaffreson, of Dul- 

lingham House, Cambridgeshire. Edited by John Cobdy Jeaffbb- 

SON, Author of "A Book about Doctors," &c. 2 vols, crown 8 vo. 2 Is. 

" Two yolumes of very attractive matter : — letters which illustrate agriculture, 

commerce, war, love, and social manners, accounts of passing public events, and 

details which are not to be found in the Gazettes, and which come with singular 

freshness from private letters." — Aihenasum. 

*' Two agreeable and important volumes. They deserve to be placed on library 
shelves with Fepys, Evelyn, and Beresby. The JeafFreson letters add very much 
to our knowledge of other people, and of other acts than those recorded by Pepys, 
Evelyn, and Beresby, and are pleasantly supplementary in sketches of contempor- 
aneous men and manners." — Notes and Queries. 

MY YOUTH, BY SEA AND LAND, from 1809 to 

1816. By Charles Loftus, formerly of the Royal Navy, 
late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

" Major Loftus played the part allotted to him with honour and ability, and he 
relates the story of his life with spirit and vigour. Some of his sea stories are as 
laughable as anything in ' Peter Simple,' while his adventures on shore remind us 
of Charles Lever in his freshest days. A more genial, pleasant, wholesome book 
we have not often read." — Standard. 

MY LIFE, FROM 1815 to 1849. By Charles Loftus, 

Author of " My Youth by Sea and Land." 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2l8. 

"The praise which the Athmoeum gave to the first portion of Major Loftus*s 
work, may be fairly awarded to the second. These reminiscences are pleasantly 
told. There is a cheeriness about them which communicates itself to the reader.'* 
—Athenoeum. 

*' A thoroughly interesting and readable book, which we heartily recommend as 
one of the most characteristic autobiographies we ever read." — Standard. 

A LEGACY: Being the Life and Remains of John 

Martin, Schoohnaster and Poet. Written and Edited by the 

Author of " John Halifax." 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Portrait. 2l8. 

"A remarkable book. It records the life, work, aspirations, and death of a 

schoolmaster and poet, of lowly birth but ambitions soul. His writings brim with 

vivid thought, touches of poetic sentiment, and trenchant criticism of men and 

books, expressed in scholarly language." — Guardian. 

THE VILLAGE OF PALACES ; or, Chronicles of 

Chelsea. By the Rev. A. G. L'Estrange. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

" Mr. L*Estrange has much to tell of the various public institutions associated 
with Chelsea. Altogether his volumes show some out-of-the-way research, and 
are written in a lively and gossipping style.*' — The Times. 

**Mr. L'Estrange tells us much that is interesting about Chelsea. We take 
leave of this most diarming book with a hearty recommendation of it to our 
readers." — Spectator. 

COSITAS ESPANOLAS ; or, Every-day Life in 

Spain. By Mrs. Hakvet, of Ickwell-Bury. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 16s. 
**A charming book; fresh, lively, and amusing."— i/brntn^jr Post. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 6s. 
*' A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any 
we have yet met with."— >Z>a>7y News. 



WORKS BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 



WOBES BT THE AVTHOB OF ' JOHN HALIFAX.' 



Each in One Volnme, elegantly printed^ bound, and illnstratedf price 68. 

christian's mistake, 
a noble life. 



JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
A woman's THOUGHTS 

ABOUT WOMEN, 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 
MISTRESS AND MAID. 
THE woman's kingdom. 



HANNAH. 

THE UNKIND WORD. 
A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES FROM LIFE. 
YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 



WOBKS BT THE ATJTHOB OF * SAM SLICK.' 

Eaoli in One Volnmei elegantly printed, bonnd, and illustrated, price 68* 



NATURE AND HUMAN 

NATURE. 
WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES. 



THE OLD JUDGE ; OR, LIFE 

IN A COLONY. 
TRAITS OF AMERICAN 

HUMOUR. 



THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 



WOBKS BY MBS. OLIPHANT. 

Each in One Volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 6s. 



ADAM GRAEME. 

THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

AGNES. 



THE LIFE OF THE REV. 

EDWARD IRVING. 
A ROSE IN JUNE. 



PHGE3BE, JUNIOR. 



WOBBS BY GEOBGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

Each in One Volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 6b, 



DAVID ELGINBROD. 
ROBERT FALCONER. 



ALEC FORBES. 
SIR GI6BIE. 
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Published annually, in One Vol., royal 8vo, with the Amu beauti/vtty 
engraved, handsome^ bound, with gilt edges, price 81«. 6dl 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY TH^ NOBILITY. 

THE FIFTY-SECON D EDITION POB 1 883 IS NOW EEADT. 

LoDOB*B Peeraob AND Babonbtaob is acknowledged to be the moBt 
complete, aa well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which g^ves it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 

LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peerage. 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Gollective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England 
and Ireland. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Familiea 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Ohrlstian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight Hon. Lady. 

A List of the Orders of Knighthood. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans* 
lated. 



" This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and recently de* 
ceased members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it stands at this day. It is 
a most useful publication. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous 
accuracy is a distinguishing feature of this book." — Times. 

"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most xiseful, and exactest of modem works on the subject"— iSfpectator. 

"A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day." — Post. 

'* The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peerage. It is the standard 
authority on the subject"— iSfondord. 
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flURST & BUCKETrS STAITOARD UBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT SIR J. GILBERT, HILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, 
POTNTER, TENNIEL, SANDTS, HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C» 

Eaoh in a Siiiglo Volome, eleganfly pzinted, bound, and iUnstrated, piioe Ss. 

1. SAM SLICK'S NATTJBE AND HUMAN NATUBE. 

"The flnt yolnme of MessrB. Hnnt and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
aorzns a Tcry good beginning tn what will donbtleBS be a very sacceBsful undertaking. 
*Natare and Hunan Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's wittj and hnxnnrooa 
prodnotions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
in its present convenient and cheap ahape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound."— i'otf. 

2. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentieman; and it abounds in inoi- . 
dent both well and highly wroujght Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households." — Examiner. 

3. THE CRESCENT AND THE CBOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 
"Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its ubeful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit" — Quarterly Review. 

4. NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANA6H. 

" * Nathalie ' is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good." — Athenman. 

5. A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A book of sound counsel It Is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to g^ve advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing sa" — Ercmtmer. 

6. ADAM GBAEME. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

"A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottiidi life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be snrpassed."-Pof (. 

7. SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS & MODEBN INSTANCES. 

"The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bnlwer's Novels. 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
subject of universal admiratioa" — Mensenger. 

8. CABDINAL WISEMAN'S BECOLLECTIONS OF 
THE LAST FOUR POPES. 

" A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Catholic Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination." — Athenmun. 

9. A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" In * A Life for a Life * the author is fortunate in a good subject, and has prodnoed a 
work of strong ettecV—Attienteum. 

10. THE OLD COURT SUBUBB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

" A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading."— J?dramtn«r. 
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11. KAIIOABET AITD HES BBIDESlfAIDS. 

" We recommend all who are in search of a faocinating novel to read this work f ot 
themselyes. They will find it well worth their whila There are a freshnees and ori- 
ginality about it quite charming." — Athenmtm. 

12. THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICK 

" The pablicatlons included in this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 
Information while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform.**— ^S^omtner. 

13. DAKIEN. By ELIOT WARBUETON. 

"This Ia«t production of the author of * The Crescent and the Cross * has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands.*'— G'loda 

14. FAMILY EOMANGE. 

BY Sm BERNARD BURKE^ ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 
"It were Impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book.*'— iStaiufardl 

15. THE LAIBD OF NOBLAW. By MBS. OLIPHANT 

"The * Laird of Norlaw * fully sustains the author's high reputation.*'— Stimtoy Ti7n» 

16. THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

^"Mn, Gretton'B book is interesting, and full of opportune instruction."— TVmef. 

17. NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" 'Nothing New * displays all those superior merits which have made * John Halifax 
one of the most popular works of the day.*'— Port. 

18. FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractiva"- foft. 

19. THE VALLEY OF A HXJNDBED FIBES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 
"If asked to classify this work, w e should give it a place between * John Halifax * and 
The Caxtona* ''—atandartL 

20. THE BOMANCE OF THE FOBUM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
** A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm.*'— 7Z2tM(ra(e(l Nevn. 

21. ADELE. By JULIA EAVANAGH. 

* ** Adele * is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh ; it is a charming story, 
full of delicate character-painting."— AMauBum. 

22. STUDIES FBOM LIFE. 

"by THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"These * Studies from Life * are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author."— Saturday .fievtfw. 

23. GBANDMOTHEB'S MONEY. 

** We commend Grandmother's Money' to readers in search of a good novel The 
characters are true to human nature, and the story is interesting."— ilMauBtioi. 

24. A BOOK ABOUT DOGTOBS. By J. C. JEAFFBESON. 

" A delightful book.*'— ilMauettm. " A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library.*'— Zaneet 
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25. NO CHUBCH. 

" We adylfla all who baye the opportunity to read this book.'*— iKAauetMi 

26. mSTBESS AND MATT). 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is inatroo- 
tlve."— ^(Aounim. " A charming tale charmingly told." — ^andard. 

27. LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MBS. NOBTON. 

" * Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel**— 2¥fne«. 
"A ncTol cS rare ezcellence. It is Mrs-. Norton's best prose work." — EsMunwtr. 

28. LBS mSEBABLES. By VICTOB HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

"The merits of 'Les Miserables' do not merely consist in the concepti(^of It as a 
whole ; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. M. Victor Hugo has stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of geniua" — Qu/orterly Bmew. 

29. BABBABA'S HISTOBY. By AMELIA B. EDWABDS. 

'* It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Bflurbara'a 
History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very graceful 
and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will like."— TVnMt. 

30. LIFE OF THE BEV. EDWABD IBVING. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
" A good book on a most interesting them&" — Times. 

** A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of refigious biography."— iSfatttrday Renew. 

31. ST. OLAVE'S. 

" This charming novel Is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, aa 
well as experience and'knowledge of the world. ' — hihmoeunu 

32> SAM SLICK'S AMEBICAN HUMOTJB. 

" Dip where yon will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a prize.*'— Pott. 

33. CHBISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"A more charming story has rarely been written. Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce * Ohristian's 
Mistake' a novel without a fault"— 7Vfn«i. 

34. ALEC FOBBES. By GEOBGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

*' No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the last" — Athenoeum, 

35. AGNES. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

" * Agnes ' Is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former works."-— iltAaMntm. 
"A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers."- Poft 

36. A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN."- 

"This is one of those pleasant tales In which the author of * John Halifax* speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of life." — Examinur. 

37. NEW AMEBICA. By HEPWOBTH DIXON. 

" A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and weU."— nm«i: 
"We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's very interesting book." — Saturday Review. 

38. BOBEBT FALCONEB. By GEOBGE MAC DONALD. 

" ' Robert Falconer ' is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and teelingB.''-~Athenmmk 
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89. THE WOMAN'S KINODOll 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
***Tlie Woman's Kingdom* snatains the author^s reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestio stories.— ilMenanim. 

40. ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 
**A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest never flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — Qtuxrterly Review. 

41. DAVIS ELaiNBBOD. By GEOBGE MAC DONALD. 

** The work of a man of genius. It wUl attract the highest class of readers."— TVmef. 

42. A BEAVE LADY. By the Author of << John Halifax.'' 

** A very good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender, sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit" — Examiner. ' 

43. HANNAH. By the Author of << John Halifax." 

*' A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide circle of readers. The character of Hannah ia one of rare beauty." — Standard. 

44. SAM SLICE'S AMERICANS AT HOME. 

"This is one of the most amusing books that we ever reeA,"'— Standard. 

45. THE UNKIND WOED. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"The author of 'John Halifax 'has written many fascinating stories, but we can 
call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the graceful 
sketches in this work.'* — United Service Magazine. 

46. A EOSE IN JUNE. By MES. OLIPHANT. 

*' * A Bose in June ' is as pretty as its titla The story is one of the best and most 
touching which we owe to Uie industry and talent of Mrs. Oliphant, and may hold its 
own vrith even * The Chronicles of Carlingford.' ''—limes. 

47. MY LITTLE LADY. By E. F. POYNTER. 

" There is a great deal of fascination about this book. -The author writes in a clear, 
unaffected style; she has a decided gift for depicting character, while the descriptions 
of scenery convey a distinct pictorial impression to die reader." — Timeit. 

48. PHCEBE, JUNIOR. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

"This novel shows great knowledge of human nature. The interest goes on 
growing to the end. Phoebe is excellently drawn." — Times. 

49. LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

BY PROFESSOR CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 

"A work of remarkable merit and interest, which will, we doubt not, become the 
most popular English history of Marie Antoinette" — Spectator. 
" This book is well written, and of thrilling interest" — Aeademfft 

50. SIR OIBBIE. By GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

" ' Sir Gibble ' is a book of genius."— PoZ; Mall Gazette. 

"TMs book has power, pathos, and humour. There is not a character which is not 
llfellka"— ilfAauetfm. 

51. YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.^' 

*' * Young Mrs. Jardine ' is a pretty story, written in pure English." — The Times. 
**There is much good feeling in this book. It is pleasant and wholesome."— ^^Aeruet/m 

52. LORD BRAOEIENBURY. By AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

** A very readable story. The author has well conceived the purpose of high-clasa 
novel-writing; and succeeded in no small measure in attaining it. There is plenty of 
variety, cheeifnl dialogue, and general Werve' in the 'bwikJ'*'— Athenaeum. 

"* Lord Brackenbnry * is pleasant reading from beginning to end."— ilcademir. 
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IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. By Mrs. 

Oliphakt, Author of '^ Mrs. Margaret Maitland," " Adam Graeme 
of MoBsgray," ** Agnes," &c. 3 vols. 

FETTERED YET FREE. By Alice King, Author 

of " Queen of Herself," &c. 3 vols. 

EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY. By M. Betham- 

Edwards, Author of " Kitty," '* Doctor Jacob," &c. 2 vols. 

A STORY OF CARNIVAL. By Mart A. M. 

Hoppus, Author of " Five-Chimney Farm," &c. 3 vols. 

SANGUELAG. By Percy Greg, Author of " Ivy : 

Cousin and Bride," &c. 3 vols. Qln January.) 

A GOLDEN BAR. By the Author of " Christina 

North," " Under the Limes," &c. 3 vols. 

" * A Golden Bar ' is pleasant reading, every page being instinct with refine- 
ment; while there is freedom from exaggeration and gentle homonr in the draw- 
ing of every character." — John Bull. 

"This Btory is one to be read with a pleasnre greater than that derived from 
more ambitions and pretentions eCTorts." — Daily New*. 

" In * A Gh>lden Bar ' the anther attains efFeots which are really charming; and 
the narrative flows on in a very agreeable and entertaining fashion. It is a relief 
to turn to a work which can be inherently interesting without being wildly im- 
probable.*' — Academy. 

RED RY VINGTON. Bv William Westall, Author 

of ** Larry Lohengrin," &c. 3 vols. 

** Mr. Westall writes of tho mannfactoring districts with knowledge, and in his 
hands the rough Lancashire folk and the grimy purlieus of the cotton towns lend 
themselves not nnpicturesquely to the needs of fiction." — Athaweum. 

" One of the most readable novels of the year. The conversations are both in- 
teresting and amusing, preserving, as they do, the racy and humorous manners 
and modes of expression of the self-made men who hold them.'* — Laity Neat. 

"A forcible and interesting story. It possesses a good plot, a great deal of 
technical knowledge, and considerable thought and intelligence."— JoAn Btdl. 

GABRIELLE DE BOURDAINE. By Mrs. John 

Kent Spendeb, Author of "Godwyn's Ordeal," "Both in the 

Wrong," Ac. 3 vols. 

"We advise all who can enjoy a pretty story, well told, to read *Gabrielle de 
Bourdalne.' It is the best of Mrs. Spender's novels. It is in her character-draw- 
ing that the author shows so marked an improvement" — Standard 

** * Gabrielle de Bourdalne ' is a pleasant story in its quiet and simple way. It is 
readable and attractive." — At?ien<eum. 

SAINT AND SIBYL. By C. L. Pirkis, Author of 

" A Very Opal," " Wanted, An Heir," &c. 3 vols. 
^ "In * Saint and Sibyl ' there are some excellent pieces of writing, some touches 
of poetical art, some highly dramatic scenes, some pretty and pathetic pictorea" 
•^St. James's Oazette. 

" A cleverly written, readable story. The two girls, Rose and Sibyl, are ably 
contrasted : Sibyl in especial is an original, clever conception."— Z>at7y News. 

DONOVAN. By Edna Lyall, Author of " Won by 

Waiting." 3 vols. 
" ' Donovan ' is distinctly a novel with a high aim, successfully attained. The 
•character-drawing is vigorous and trnthfuL^^PaU Jlall Oazette, 
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I HAVE LIVED AND LOVED. By Mrs. For- 

HESTER, Author of " Viva," " Mignon," " My Lord and my Lady," 
&c. Third Edition. 3 vols. 

" Mrs. Forrester has written a nnmber of lively novels, and none of them is 
more lively than her last, * I Have Lived and Loved.' " — Daily yews. 

**Mr8. Forrester's novels are invariably worth reading. Her present work is no 
exception to the rule. Mrs. Forrester not only thoronghly knows what she writes 
about, but knows also how to display the facta of her knowledge in a really artis- 
tic fashion. * I Have Lived and Loved ' is written with extreme cleverness, and 
the plot is constructed with skill. It deals with certain phases of society in which 
the readers of novels are very generally interested. It is a transcript of what 
actually goes on in a good many drawing-rooms and country houses, and therefore 
it will come with a pleasantly piquant familiarity to those who are of the smart 
world, and with a sense of revelation to those who are not Everyone who reads 
this book will know that the pictures drawn are not merely fancy sketches, and 
will acknowledge that the delineations of character are true to life." — The World. 

THE BRANDRETHS. By the Right Hon. A. J. 

B. Bebesford Hope, M.P., Author of " Strictly Tied Up." Second 

Edition, 3 vols. 
" In * The Brandreths ' we have a sequel to Mr. Beresford Hope's clever novel of 
* Strictly Tied Up,' and we may add that it is a decided improvement on his 
maiden effort Mr. Hope writes of political life and the vicissitudes of parties 
with the knowledge and experience of a veteran politician. Not a few of the 
■casual pictures of society are exceedingly faithful and lively. The novel is one 
which will repay careful reading." — Times. 

NEW BABYLON. By Padl Meritt and W. 

Howell Poole. 3 vols. 

" This story is clever and amusing. Vivid and graphic scenes follow in change- 
ful succession." — Daily Telegraph. 

'* ' New Babylon ' hurries along from one stirring incident to another, and com- 
pels the reader to admire the inventive power of the writers, and their ingenuity 
in weaving a complicated series of incidents." — Era. 

FORTUNE'S MARRIAGE. By Geobgiana M. 

Craik, Author of " Dorcas," " Anne Warwick," &c. 3 vols. 

"* Fortune's Marriage' is gentle, tender, and naexaggerated. It is carefully 
written and has been carefully thought out" — Daily News. 

*' * Fortune's Marriage ' is naturally and pleasantly written, like all Miss Craik's 
fitoriea Both Fortune and Bonald are thoroughly well drawn."— <Si^ James's Gazette. 

REDEEMED. By Shikley Smith, Author of 

" His Last Stake," " All for Herself," &c. 3 vols. 
" Her Majesty the Queen and Princess Beatrice have perused this story with 
^reat interest, and they have been especially pleased with the manner in which 
the incidents that led to the death of the Prince Imperial have bsen introduced in 
the latter part of the novel" — Nottingham Otutrdian. 

DAISY BERESFORD. By Catharine Ghildar, 

Author of " The Future Marquis." 3 vols. 
•'Miss Ghildar has written a pretty, pleasant story, full of varied character and 
entertaining talk. Daisy Beresford is a charming creation." — Dailp News, 

A FAITHFUL LOVER. By Mrs. MAOQUOro, 

Author of "Patty," " Diane," &c. 3 vols. 
"A pretty, graceful, and agreeable novel, in which there is plenty of charming 
portraiture and abundance of love-making."— ///tutrofed London News, 

IRIS. By Mrs. Randolph, Author of " Gentianella," 

" Wild Hyacinth," &c. 3 vols. 
f* * Iris ' has all the pleasant characteristics which are peculiar to the writer. As 
nsaal, the story is refined, agreeable, and interesting throughout."— /oAn Bull, 
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HT LOED AND MY LADY. 

By Mrs. Forrester, 

Author of " Viva," ** Mignon," &c. 

" This novel will take a high place among the saccesses of the season. It is a» 
fresh a novel as it is interesting, as attractive as it is realistically tme, as fall of 
novelty of presentment as it is of close study and observation of Ufa" — World. 

^ A love story of considerable interest. The novel is fall of sarprisea, and will 
serve to wbiie »w»y » leieurs bcsr most s.gr9«!ibly,"_z>atlv Tdtgraih. 

*' A very capital novel The great charm aboat it is that Mrs. Forrester is qulto 
at home fan the society which she describes. It is a book to read."— ^tondiirdl 

" Mrs. Forrester's style is so fresh and graphic that the reader is kept under it» 
spell from first to last*'— Poit. 



SOPHY: 

OR THE ADVENTURES OF A SAVAGE. 
By Violet Fane, 

Author of "Denzil Place," &c. 

*' * Sophv * Is the clever and original work of a clever woman. Its merits are of 
a strikingly unusual kind. It is charged throaghout with the strongest human 
interest It is, in a word, a novel that will make its mark." — World. 

'*A clever, amusing, and interesting story, well worth reading." — PoU. 

** This novel is as amusing, piquant droll, and suggestive as it can be. It over- 
flows with humour, nor are there wanting touches of genuine feeling. To consider- 
able imaginative power, the writer joins keen observation." — Dailp Newt. 

" * Sophy' throughout displays accurate knowledge of widely differing forms of 
character, and remarkable breadth of view. It is one of the few current novels 
that may not impossibly stand the test of time." — Oraphie. 



STEICTLY TIED UP. 
By the Right Hon. A. J. B. Beresford Hope, M.P. 

" a clever story. In * Strictly Tied Up ' we have vigorous sketches of life in 
very dillerent circumstances and conditions. We have the incisive portraiture of 
character that shows varied knowledge of mankind. We have a novel, besides, 
which may be read with profit as well as pleasure." — THmes. 

*' * Strictly Tied Up ' is ei^tertaining. It is in every sense a novel conceived in a 
light and happy vein. The scheme of the story is well proportioned and worked 
out in all its complications with much care and skill." — Athefumm. 

'^This novel may be described as a comedy of life and character. There is 
humour as well as excitement in the book, and not a few of the descriptions both 
of people and scenery are exceedingly graphic and Tpiq\xaat"^Saturday Review. 



HIS LITTLE MOTHEB: and Other Tales. 
By the Author of '^ John Halifax, Gentleman.'* 

" This Is an interesting boolc, written in a pleasant manner, and full of shrewd 
observation and kindly feeling. It is a book that will be read with interest, and 
that cannot be lightly forgotten."— *sr^ James't Gazette. 

"The Author of *Jolm Halifax' always writes with grace and feeling, and 
never more so than in the present volume." — Morning Pott 

** * His little Mother ' is one of those pathetic stories which the author tella 
better than anybody else.'* — John Bull. 

'* This book is written with all Mrs. Craik's grace of style, the chief charm of 
which, after alL is its simplicity." — Glasgow Herald. 

" We cordially recommend * His Little Mother.' The story is most affecting. 
The volume Is full of lofty sentiments and noble aspirations, and none can help 
f eeltaig better after its pemsaL"— C^wrt Journal. 
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